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THE name of our author is one not to be brought now for 
the first time before the American public. He has already taken 
his stand among the independent thinkers and able writers on 
the science that comes most home to the prosperity of our com- 
mon country. In saying this, however, we are far from pledg- 
ing ourselves to an agreement in all his theoretic reasonings. 

Our January number bore the title of Mr. Carey’s “ Essay on the 
Rate of Wages,” prefixed to the article upon ‘Trades’ Unions.” 
The absorbing interest of that great practical question admitting 
at the time of but brief reference to the works by which it was 
introduced, we propose now, at greater leisure, to make good 
the debt of courtesy then unpaid, by a more direct and full 
examination of the politico-economical opinions of our au- 
thor, as exhibited in both his earlier and later volumes. And as 
we deem it more just towards an author, as well as respectful, 
and certainly find it in the present case much more accordant 
with our feelings, to ascertain the points in which we agree, be- 
fore we part company through difference of sentiment, we 
shall proceed now to take that course. 

In the first place, then, we like greatly, the tone and spirit 
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. with which Mr. Carey enters on the examination of these ques- 
tions. His opinions are no tame transcript of the judgment of 
others, but the free genuine sentiments of a mind that needs not 
the staff of authority to lean upon. They bear, however, a higher 
stamp ; they are the sentiments of a candid and well-balanced 
mind — one that seeks the truth, and through truth the public 
good. Pursued in this spirit Political Economy becomes such 
as our author ever exhibits it— not the disorganizer of society, 
but its conservative and perfecting principle— not holding up 
to view the social system in the false light of Jacobinical phi- 
losophy, as founded in monopoly, sustained by power, and ope- 
rating to partial benefit ; and thus arraying in hostile interests 
the poor against the rich, and the laborer against his employer; 
but on the contrary as a universal, however necessarily an imper- 
fect, good—as the nurse of peace and the mother of plenty — the 
cradle of the Arts and the rewarder of Industry — showering 
blessings upon all within its golden circle—but most of all 
upon those whose labor is their only barter for the comforts of 
life, inasmuch as to the social system are they alone indebted for 
the multiplication and cheapening of those products of industry, 
which in rude and early times were attainable only by the wealthy. 
In Mr. Carey’s Essay on Wages, this forms the great scheme 
of his argument— demonstrating from the facts of our own as 
well as other countries, that the wages of labor practically rise 
with the progress of society — that is, whatever be their monied 
estimate, still that relatively to the cost of the laborer’s comforts 
they are in advancing proportion. This same principle he again 
embodies among his fundamental laws of the science in the pres- 
ent volume : 


2° Carey’s Principles of Political Economy. 


“XXIII. That with every improvement in the quality of labor 
the quantity of commodities to be divided is increased. That this 
increased production is attended by the power on the part of the 
laborer to retain a constantly increasing proportion of the com- 
modities produced. He is, therefore, constantly improving in his 
condition.” — p. 339. 

While assenting to the general principle here laid down, we 
have two objections to the law as thus stated.—In the first place, 
its emphatic assertion of *‘ proportion’’ is both illogical, we think, 
and unnecessary. It neither follows from the premises of his 
argument, nor is it necessary to its conclusion: ‘‘ amount” and 
not “proportion,” is the hinging point of the question. But 
again, the law is laid down in too sweeping terms. It is true, 
for instance, with regard to all the results of manufacturing and 
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commercial labor, wherein art, science, machinery and facility of 
transport are doubtless continually cheapening their respective 
products. Thus the bare-footed and ill-lodged laborer of the 
sixteenth century wears, now, shoes and stockings on his feet, 
and has glass in his windows, and tea and sugar on his table, 
which his predecessor had not. But does he eat cheaper bread? 
This may be doubted, and we rather incline to think not; and 
as to meat, butter, milk, poultry and other products of grazing, 
he certainly pays higher for them, and it is obvious he must, 
inasmuch as the sources of their supply become necessarily either 
more distant or more valuable with the progress of population. 
But admitting these exceptions, the balance is still, we think, 
greatly in favor of the modern working classes ;— and like Mr. 
Carey, we call upon the laborer of our own day to behold in 
the advancement of society, his own advancing state of comfort 
and happiness ; and to feel himself identified with all its varying 
interests — above all with the prosperity of the capitalist. “It is 
impossible,” says our author, “to adopt any measure that shall 
injure the one without equal injury tothe other. We find rights 
and duties in harmony with each other.” (p. 142.) Now, in 
this fair picture of the social system, we fully and heartily concur. 
It is a point on which we greet our author with the right hand of 
fellowship, and bid him “God speed,”’ for we deem it a question, 
not of science merely, but of higher and more vital truths, to 
put down, and that demonstratively, not only those false clashings 
of present interests which awaken fear in the mind of the states- 
man, but still more those dark and gloomy forebodings of the 
future into which some Economists, even of high name, have 
been falsely led, which strike despair to the heart of the philan- 
thropist—as if the pathway of humanity were by some necessity 
of nature a downward and fated course of accumulating evils, 
as if society were to be dragged forward by an irresistible ten- 
dency through all the successive steps of decreasing returns to 
labor on the one hand, and a superabundant population on the 
other, to an abyss of wretchedness from which there is no escape 
but through the devastations of war, famine or pestilence — 
without which needful scourges, to use the language (we quote 
from memory,) of one whose eloquence is in general better 
directed, ‘the race of men would hang upon this overpeopled 
planet like mites from a rotten cheese.”* 

In reference to all such deductions our author’s language is 
that of just condemnation : 


“We know of no science, the study of which is calculated to 
* Dr. Chalmers. 
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excite stronger feelings of admiration—we know of none that dis- 
plays more beautifully the perfect harmony of the laws of nature, 
or that is so little calculated to excite an unpleasant sensation.” — 
“We think there is abundant evidence that the prosperity of na- 
tions and the happiness of the individuals composing them, are in 
the ratio in which the laws of nature have been allowed to govern 
their operations; and that the poverty, misery and distress that 
exist, are invariably to be traced to the interference of man with 
those laws, and that they exist in the ratio of such interference. 
If such could be shown to be the case, the laws of Political 
Economy might become the principal, perhaps the sole guides in 
the conduct of affairs. To prove this is the object we have in view.” 
—Introduction, p. xvi. 

The concluding language of the above passage turns us to a 
new question. —Is Political Economy to be thus eulogized by 
the moralist and the Christian? We answer, that depends on 
the limits of its subject matter. If Political Economy be so 
defined as to embrace man’s moral wants as well as physical, 
the eulogium may be justified, but not otherwise ; and we state 
the alternative clearly because it is a point on which we think 
the public mind is not clear, and further, because our 
author, notwithstanding some casual acknowledgment of such 
extension, (p. 12.) leaves it on the whole more a matter of doubt 
than such a fundamental principle ought to be left. His formal 
and italicized definition of Political Economy, is as follows: 
“‘ the science which traces the phenomena of Society, which arise 
out of the desire of mankind to maintain and improve their condition.” 
(Introduction, p. xi.) Now, in what sense are we to understand 
this vague term “condition?” Does it include the moral and 
intellectual nature of man? and if not, with what propriety or 
safety can the science which treats of his physical wants alone 
be admitted to be a governing science? Moral questions once 
cast out, Political Economy must lose its ruling character. It 
may give the law of “acquisition,” but the law of the ‘ well- 
being” of society must be sought elsewhere, — and it ceases to be 
what in its higher character alone it might claim to be—a guide 
to the legislator and a rule to the citizen. On this point we 
hold to the language of the great English moralist: ‘the only 
uniform and perpetual cause of public happiness is public virtue. 
The effects of all other things which are considered advantages, 
will be found casual and transitory. Without virtue nothing 
can be securely possessed or properly enjoyed.’’* 

That Political Economy ought to be treated under this wide 
view, we do not assert; we only deny to it, under any other 


* Dr. Johnson. 
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view, the praise our author bestows upon it. And we would 
respectfully urge this conclusion upon him in order that his 
authority may not be used to the furtherance of a system of 
utilitarianism, which we are sure he holds not. As a theoretic 
question, there are difficulties, doubtless, on both sides. If we 
take the enlarged view of the science, then nothing that bears 
on the well-being of society, it may be said, is foreign to it, and 
every art, science and profession, intellectual, moral and religious, 
must enter into it as an element and be included in its universal 
directory. This is ungestionably a great difficulty. But if on 
the contrary we confine it to questions of material wealth, we 
fall again into new and worse, certainly at least, more dangerous 
entanglements; we attempt to divide what nature has not 
divided —the physical and the moral man, and to separate what 
God has inseparably united—the elements of happiness and 
duty, of human enjoyment as it springs from our compound 
being, —the result of which attempted separation necessarily is, 
that every practical question thus treated in Political Economy, 
becomes either insoluble or false, through our refusal to admit 
into calculation all the actual data of the case. Education, for 
instance, is then to be valued only for its bearing on wealth— 
no account is to be made of its influence upon character or happi- 
ness. Scientific teaching thus becomes every thing —moral and 
religious, nothing; or, in other words, the superstructure of so- 
ciety is to be built up, while its foundations may lie in ruins. 
Away, say we, with such baseless Philosophy! It is a system 
which the wise and good have ever seen to be false, though it 
has been left to modern experience practically to demonstrate 
that it is also fatal. We allude to the convict colonies of Great 
Britain, which have taught unto the communities of the world, 
at least one good lesson; and that is, the utter inability of mate- 
rial wealth alone to build up the social system, which falls into 
hopeless ruin unless religion be its corner-stone, and good morals 
the binding mortar to hold together its otherwise loose and roll- 
ing materials. But to look at another difficulty arising out of 
this narrow view of the objects of Political Economy. Trace it 
in its influence on the individual—accumulation being his only 
good, all unproductive expenditure is evil—it is but pulling 
down with one hand what he is engaged in building up with the 
other ; and whether such disbursement be to noble ends or to per- 
sonal enjoyment, it is to be alike condemned, as being alike 
fatal to its sole ruling principle. Under such a system—fare- 
well to all that sweetens labor—to the song and the rustic 
1* 
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dance of the peasant—-to the flower garden of the maiden— 
to all tranquilizing pursuits—to all, in short, whether in city or 
country, that makes either wealth valuable, or a life of toil 
endurable. Enjoyment as enjoyment, is to be proscribed. ‘ Ye 
are idle, ye are idle” is the language of this Egyptian task- 
master; and a life of labor—unceasing labor ; of parsimony — 
unrelenting parsimony, would be the destined and chosen lot of 
man—the perfection of his social state—the ‘summum bo- 
num” of Political Economy. ‘To this the answer of economists 
would doubtless be, that the uses of wealth, and the duties and 
enjoyments of life fall not within the sphere of their science, 
which has reference only to the means of accummulation. Now, 
this is the very point to which we wish openly to bring its 
teachers. If Political Economy be but a science of abstractions, 
it is well; we will not quarrel with its results; but then we will 
know how to estimate them. But if, on the contrary, it be held 
forth as a practical and ruling science, as it is, and ever will be 
popularly understood to be, and as our author expressly states 
it—then we beseech him to adapt it more clearly to the whole 
nature of man, lest it teach lessons which he himself would be 
the first to repugn, and which must in the end bring the science 
itself into suspicion, if not into contempt. Our views, we con- 
fess, lead us to give to the science its wider scope. We concur 
in the language of Burke. ‘ True Economy” says he, “ is a 
liberal principle — it is a distributive virtue, and consists not in 
saving but selection.” It takes in, therefore, the whole nature 
of man, and looks to the prosperity of the community in all its 
elements. 

Passing by this preliminary but still all important question, 
the work before us presents itself as an analysis of the funda- 
mental laws of the science, together with an examination of mili- 
tating opinions. Out of the twenty-one chapters of the volume, 
seven are devoted to review, and the conclusions of Malthus, 
Ricardo, Mill, Say, ‘Torrens, Wakefield, Chalmers, McCulloch, 
Scrope and Senior, are successively examined, and as we think, 
rather summarily set aside. With the last named writer, Nas- 
sau W. Senior, late Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, 
our author seems most unwilling to differ, as who would not, it 
having been the lot of few economists to substantiate their prin- 
ciples, and to perpetuate their fame by such a durable monument 
as he has erected in the new Poor Law system of England. It 
was in truth the cleansing of an Augean Stable, and required 
somewhat of the power as well as the perseverance of a 
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Hercules to effect it. The subjects treated are purely scientific 
ones, *“ Production,” “ Value,” “ Rent,” ‘“ Revenue,” ‘ Capi- 
tal,” “‘ Division of Labor,” ‘* Wages,” “‘ Profits,”’— these consti- 
tute its leading heads, and whatever exception be taken to our 
author’s conclusions, there certainly can be none as to the spirit 
in which they are sought. Candor and manly freedom charac- 
terize all his enquiries. Nor should the statistic details of the 
work be forgotten in the enumeration of its merits. They are 
numerous, valuable, and highly interesting, though we beg leave 
to differ from him most materially in his estimate of their value 
in the analytic part of the science. But this opens to us a larger 
question. 

The form and method of a scientific work is a matter 
we deem of first importance, more especially in a science which 
has been to common apprehension so mystified as Political 
Economy ; and on this point our author, we think, is not without 
his faults. Some indeed are mere matters of haste or inadver- 
tency which may be easily amended in a subsequent edition — 
such as the deferring to his 294th page, the definition of tech- 
nical terms which he there acknowledges he has been using all 
along in a new sense. The necessity of directing the seventeenth 
chapter to be read in connexion with the ninth, in order to connect 
subjects that have been needlessly separated, and the mixing up of 
reviews of authors’ opinions with the abstract investigation of sub- 
jects. These we say admit of easy correction, but there is one error 
so interwoven with his very method, that we beg leave to direct 
his attention to the principle itself out of which it arises. We 
mean the length to which his work must necessarily extend itself: 
if Part First of Division the First extends, as the present does, to 
an octavo volume of 340 closely printed pages—to us, we con- 
fess, professional readers as we are, it offers a rather alarming 
calculation. Now, of its openness to this objection, our author 
seems not wholly unaware. ‘ ‘The portion of his work now submit- 
ted to the reader,” in the language of his preface, ‘has extended 
itself much beyond the limits originally assigned to it in conse- 
quence of the necessity of examining the opposing views of 
other writers.” But we beg leave to suggest to him, setting aside 
the question of such necessity, whether another cause does not 
exist that lies deeper. Mr. Carey looks upon the principles of 
economical science as deducible only from a wide examination of 
facts —- ‘from the experience of the world” to use his own words, 
*‘ for hundreds and thousands of years,” (p. 142,) or as he lays 
down the principle in his Introduction, “the chart cannot be con- 
structed without a careful examination of the log books of the 
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vessels that have been engaged in the trade.” (p. xiii.) Now, on 
this point, we would suggest to our author, in his own figure, 
whether he do not think an accurate survey of the coast by the 
hand of science is to be preferred to all the log books of all the 
coasters ; and if so, whether careful analysis in these matters is 
not more to be depended on than the accumulation of multitu- 
dinous facts which alike distract the mind by their variety and 
weaken the conclusiveness of all reasoning from them by dis- 
jointed repetition. ‘The universally true,” which our author 
seeks in observation of facts, and which we think facts can never 
give, we would rather find in the analysis of motives, that is in 
the similarity of our common race, and the identity of our natu- 
ral emotions. Nor in this would we be adopting any novel or 
doubtful course. All natural and moral science takes for grant- 
ed the uniformity of nature, and predicates of all similar cases 
what it finds true upon an accurate analysis of one. ‘The laws 
of motion for instance, of chemical combination, of mechanic 
power, are all based upon singular deduction, and their univer- 
sality is a point assumed upon the strength of a general law al- 
ready received, namely, that nature’s operations are uniform, and 
that similar causes will ever produce similar results. Now, this 
is what we claim for the laws of Political Economy, and what 
we advise in the pursuit of them; to set out as does the Natural 
Philosopher, not by vague and general induction from innu- 
merable cases, but by rigid analysis of few, and those of the 
simplest supposable kind; proceeding, as Bacon recommends, 
by “exclusions and rejections,” until we have arrived at the 
naked principle in question, which once clearly established, its 
universality follows of course; it is a law of our sentient being, 
and may therefore be reasoned upon with confidence whensoever 
and wheresoever it is called into action. °Tis true a difference 
holds between the universality of Physical and Moral laws — 
the former admit not of deviations, the latter do. If the laws 
of motion were found false in a single instance, they would 
cease to be “‘laws;’’ but the bond of “ self-interest’ is still to be es- 
teemed a principle of our nature, and may be safely argued 
from in all cases of masses of men, notwithstanding the many 
individual instances that rise above or sink below it: argued 
from, we mean here, in relation to economical science. Be- 
tween our author and us, however, this question arises not, 
since he maintains the binding character of economical Jaws in 
language stronger even than we would care to use, as being 
“ universally true and universally applicable.” (p. xvi.) Between 
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us therefore the question is, not whether there be “laws,” but 
how they are best arrived at. For this end he takes the history 
of the world, we would take that of an individual: he looks at 
the outward eflects of labor, we would look at the inward causes ; 
he finds the laws of exchangeable value in the statistics of the 
Custom House, we would seek for them rather in the rude bar- 
ter of the Indian, or the bargaining of school boys in their short 
hour of relaxation. ‘The perennial sources of a nation’s in- 
dustry are to be sought, we think, like those of its mighty streams 
not in the river, but in the fountains. We would look for them 
therefore, not in the busy and crowded mart of merchants, but 
in the’ quiet labors of the husbandman, or the little workshop of 
the artisan, or wherever else the rising youth first finds himself 
thrown on his own resources for support; for not only is the boy 
‘¢‘ Father of the man,” but the man is the unit of which the nation 
and the world are made, which have therefore in all their com- 
plex results, arising from the labor of countless millions, no 
other springs at work than those that are moving within the in- 
dividual breast, so soon as the law of self-interest is called into 
action, and self-exertion is allowed free scope. ‘Therefore it is 
that we would seek these laws of economical science by analytic 
investigation, rather than historical research. The results, too, 
as arrived at by these two processes would manifest a corres- 
ponding difference, and afford, perhaps, a sufficient test of their 
relative merit. Laws attained by analysis will be as those of 
nature always are, few, precise and simple; those deduced from 
experience will be many and vague, indicating that the founda- 
tion has not been reached. Let us now try our author’s con- 
clusions by this test. The closing chapter of the volume con- 
tains these results, numerically arranged as ‘“ the laws of nature 
verified by the experience of all the world.” (p. 341.) We will 
take the last but one, as illustrating at once their number and 
character : 

“XXXVI. That with the further accumulation of capital, he (that 
is, man) brings into action soils still more inferior, and with every 
such change finds increased facility in obtaining the necessaries of 
life from a diminished surface ; he is therefore enabled to draw 
nearer to his fellow men, and daily more and more to co-operate 
with them, by which co-operation his labor is rendered daily more 
productive. This increased facility of obtaining the means of sub- 
sistence causes a constant diminution in the proportion of the pop- 
ulation required for the production of food, and enables a constant- 
ly increasing proportion to apply themselves to the production of 
clothing, shelter and the other comforts of life.” — p. 341. 
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Now, we would ask, does this look like a fundamental law of 
nature, either in its number or expression? ‘The laws, for in- 
stance, of astronomical science with all its endless combinations 
of movement amid “ suns and planets and adamantine spheres,” 
are reducible, we know, to four. Shall we then have thirty- 
seven as the lowest limit of those in Political Economy? Or 
again to look at the expression of this law. Passing by the 
singular self-contradiction involved in making “ increased faci- 
lity” of obtaining food a necessary result of cultivating “ infe- 
rior soils;”? what we would ask, entitles such language to be 
termed a “law.” Is it not rather an argument? a statement ? 
a process? any thing in short, rather than a primary law of sci- 
ence? 

A final benefit (to conclude our long critique on the form) 
that would follow the course we advise, would be making these 
subjects not only more accessible and more readable (we mean 
in point of time) but the science itself more popular by bringing 
it into greater accordance with the common sense of an active, 
thinking community like our own. Nothing, we are well per- 
suaded, tends so much to expose Political Economy to the sneers 
of practical men as its multiplicity of words about simple pro- 
positions. ‘The public will bear a volume upon the subject of 
currency, or the best mode of maintaining the poor or correct- 
ing the vicious, since these are real questions, involving many 
complex considerations, and mistakes upon them lead to 
grievous evil; while from metaphysical abstractions and fussing 
about terms, and heralding of propositions, which when cleared 
from their puzzle of words, turn out to be the mere truisms of child- 
hood—from such, men of simple good sense turn aside ; and ar- 
gue naturally, though wrongfully, against the science itself from 
the language in which it is clothed. For our part, we would 
advocate precision of language, but not preciseness, and are 
more inclined to attribute the inconclusiveness of such disqui- 
sitions in the hands of most writers to their defective logic, 
rather than their defective terms. If this be heresy, it is stil] not 
without “ prima facie” evidence in its favor. The ablest and 
most conclusive writer on these subjects, (we mean Adam Smith) 
is unquestionably also the least careful in his language. The 
truth seems to be that the objects of thought in these and kin- 
dred subjects are rather to be comprehended in their essence 
than seen in their limits, and that consequently, all attempts 
to pare them down to a precise and certain shape, is but a 
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fanciful operation on our own individual conceptions, and 
not only individual but transient: by chance alone can others 
be brought to view the term in the same light, and even to 
ourselves it changes so soon as we change what may be 
termed the posture of our minds; and hence unquestionably 
those vacillations of opinion visible in the successive works 
of modern economists, who labor after this false technicality, 
‘“‘spinning the thread of their logic finer than the staple of 
their argument.” Such fancied pictures of a perfect science 
are to be classed among the “ Idola Theatri” of which Bacon 
speaks— pictorial representations of an ideal world, beautiful if 
true, and satisfactory if enduring, but lasting only while the vi- 
sion lasts, and destined in the twinkling of an eye to be super- 
ceded by some newer version of the same fanciful elements, into 
some still more ingenious and engaging form. 

But we proceed at length to the more direct examination of 
our author’s opinions. ‘They may be stated as follows: and 
with a view to their more distinct apprehension, as peculiar and 
individual, we will place against them, in parallel column, those 
generally received in the science. 

CarReEy. Ricarpo, Sentor, &c. 

1. Labor is the sole source of 1. Labor is the sole source of 
value, whether in productsor land value in products, under certain 
without exception. exceptions, but not in land, which 

has intrinsic value from nature. 

2. Rent is but another name 2. Rent is a payment distinct 


for interest of the capital invest- 
ed, in making land productive : 
there is no payment, having re- 
ference to the soil itself. 

3. Profits of capital advance 
with the progress of society. 

4. The share of the landholder 
is greater in the earliest periods 
of society, and disappears with its 
progress. 


from interest of capital laid out 
on land, and is paid for the use 
of the inherent powers of the 
soil. 

3. Profits of capital decrease 
with the progress of society. 

4. The share of the landholder 
is least in the early periods of 
society, and grows up with its 
progress. 


Our limits forbid us to enter at large on the wide field opened 





to us by these various novel positions; we shall confine our- 
selves mainly to the first, from which all the rest may be said to 
flow as corollaries, and this we shall examine with that freedom 
of judgment of which, as our author sets us the example, he 
would certainly be the last to complain. 

‘* Labor ts the sole cause of value.” In the maintenance of 
this sweeping position, Mr. Carey stands, we think, alone among 
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all known writers of the science. McCulloch, Mill and some 
others go so far as to apply it to all products of human industry, 
but admit value to the limited and varied gifts of nature, as land, 
natural talent, &c. Now as we agree not with McCulloch’s 
limited extension of the term, much less can we with our author’s 
unlimited ; our objections to the law, as laid down by him, are 
manifold. First, as to the fundamental principle, can labor be 
said to be the “‘ cause” of value? if it were so, then labor would 
give it to useless, as well as useful, products. ‘The dry well, if it 
cost as much, would equal in value the living spring, and the 
vessel that would not float be as valuable as one that would. 
But this is absurd. Value, therefore, presupposes utility ; and 
combined with scarceness, it is utility that is the ‘‘ cause” of 
value. What then is the relation that “‘ labor” holds to “ value ?” 
It is evidently that of a ‘“‘ measure,” not a “cause.” Among 
existing values, labor gives the measure of exchange. But 
passing this by as a metaphysical or verbal nicety, and allowing 
to our author the benefit of this interpretation, we have still to 
examine another fundamental objection which cannot be explained 
into a dispute about terms. Is labor the “sole” cause of value? 
Let us see how this rule holds. “If (to quote the language of 
Mr. Senior,) while carelessly lounging along the sea shore I were 
to pick up a pearl, would it have no value? Suppose that I met 
with it while eating an oyster? Suppose that aerolithes consisted 
of gold would they have no value?” Now to such evident excep- 
tions the only answer that can be given is that they are too few 
and unimportant to deserve notice. ‘This is our author’s defence: 


“These” says he, “are accidents which do not in the slightest 
degree militate against the assertion that all value is the result of 
labor. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every one thousand 
parts of those annually created are so, and the exceptions are too 
slight to be deserving of consideration. They are just sufficiently 
numerous to prove the rule.”— p. 138. 

Agreeing with him in this statement, we necessarily disagree 
with him in his previous exclusive language, and respectfully 
suggest whether such self-contradiction be not unfavorable to 
the reputation of science. One single exception of “ value,” 
not the result of labor, should, we think, have led him to modify 
the language of his fundamental proposition, that labor is the 
‘‘ sole” cause of value. We have thus seen that chance some- 
times reaches the same end, that is “value,” as labor. Let 
us now see whether “time” cannot also attain it under the work- 
ing of unpaid natural agents. ‘A merchant puts wine into his 
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vaults or lofts to ripen. It remains untouched for five years, 
and then comes out worth twice as much as when it was laid in.” 
The question is, has that additional value been given to it by 
labor? ‘The same may be stated of all the unaided operations 
of nature—the growing value of timber, for instance, whether 
left standing or laid up to season—or any other case, in short, 
in which time adds worth to an article. How can these be 
brought within the rule of labor alone? According to our 
author, thus: ‘ It is the labor of the subsequent purchaser that 
has given to the wine its new value, in having had the use and 
profit of his capital during the period of its ripening.” (p. 278.) 
But this is evidently a fallacy ; the wine may prove sour, then 
what becomes of the new value which these productive funds 
have, according to our author, been employed in giving. Be- 
sides, is it not infinitely absurd to suppose that the same labor 
and capital which is fully employed in giving value to corn or 
cloth, is at the same moment occupied in working out new values 
upon wine, it may be a thousand miles off or in another country. 
Had our author said that such average profits of employed cap- 
ital were a ‘‘ measure” of the new value given to the wine or to 
any other article of suspended capital, he would, we think, have 
stated a sound proposition, but such would not have borne out 
his principle, that labor is the sole “cause” of value. We thus, 
therefore, arrive at a second class of exceptions, namely, value 
from time. But is there not a third? Two artists, for instance, 
take the same portrait, bestowing upon their work an equal amount 
of paint and labor, yet, when finished, the value of the one is 
found to be ten times that of the other. How is labor here the 
sole source of value? Nor is this to be despised as a solitary 
case. All arts, all trades, all forms of productive industry, ex- 
hibit a similar disparity. ‘Take two workmen of any kind what- 
ever — poets, lawyers, or cobblers, and try whether the value of 
their respective products be measurable solely by their labor. 
Do we see it, for instance, in a novel of Scott’s, the product of 
four weeks’ industry balancing in exchangeable value the product 
of as many years with inferior brains, or the labor of an honest 
cobbler through a long life? Is it not then evident that natural 
skill and talent is another source of value besides labor? Now 
how does our author avoid this most manifest conclusion? By 
what seems to us an unwarrantable laxity in the meaning of 
words, ‘Labor’ is no longer with him a simple, appreciable 
term; it has “‘ quality” in it as well as “ quantity,” it may be a 
pound of gold or a pound of lead, so that one day’s labor of a 
NO. V.—VOL. III. 
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man of genius, by making up in quality what it wants in quantity, 
is to be set down as an equal amount of labor with the month 
or year of an inferior class of workmen. This position he has 
thus embodied (italicized) in his summary of results. (p. 140.) 
‘II. That the value of commodities at the time of production is 
measured by the quantity and quality of labor required therefor.” 
Now we ask, is not this extension of the term “ quality” of labor 
a needless mystification of a plain subject, and for no other reason 
gone into, as we think, than to sustain an exclusive proposition 
which otherwise flies in the face of facts? Our advice is, to let 
‘‘Jabor” mean “labor” in Political Economy as in common 
speech, and to let skill, learning, and talent stand on their own 
ground, let what will become of the dogmatic and exclusive pro- 
position that “ Labor is the sole source of value.” 

But there remains to be yet examined the last and most 
important exception. Has land no intrinsic value? Our author 
answers ‘‘none.”’ All value in land is due to labor — its returns 
are the result of labor, and its exchangeable value is measured 
by the labor past or present, that has been laid out either upon 
it or near it, in bringing it closer to a market; and the result of 
all is, that the payment for the use of it hitherto termed “ Rent,” 
is but the interest of such invested capital—land having in itself 
no intrinsic value. Now, this is a bold and novel theory; and 
one that if true, would rank its author among the greatest dis- 
coverers of the science. But we regard it as so radically un- 
sound, that we trust to be able in few words to exhibit to our 
readers not only the error of fact it involves, but even to the can- 
did mind of our author, the fallacy on which it runs, Not to 
misstate his argument we quote from one of his frequent repe- 
titions of it: 

‘A person who sees before him two fields possessing equal 
‘advantages of situation’ one of which yields a large Rent, 
while the other is lying waste, can with difficulty satisfy himself 
that the value of the first is not due to the superiority of the soil.”’ 
He asks “ If difference of fertility be not the cause of difference of 
value, why rs not one as valuable as the other? We do not con- 
tend that equal quantities of labor will give equal value to all 
land but only that all which exists is due to the labor applied to 
its improvement. When the first was taken into cultivation it 
was waste and of no value. Labor has rendered it valuable.” 
(p.134.) And again in a previous passage: ‘ We trust that the 
reader is satisfied that Rent is only znterest for capital invested 
and that the value of all landed property is due like that of all 
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other gifts of nature existing in unlimited quantity solely to the 
labor employed in its appropriation and improvement.” (pp. 
129, 130.) 

That there is fallacy involved in this course of reasoning is 
unquestionable; for it is inconsistent with open and obvious 
facts. If all value of land arise from the labor bestowed upon 
it, then the more labor (judiciously bestowed) the more value ; 
and lands cultivated by careful husbandry from the time of the 
Romans should be a thousand times more valuable than fresh 
land newly taken up; or again, if the labor be the measure, all 
uncultivated land in the same vicinity should be equally value- 
less and the years of cultivation would give the scale of their 
relative increase. How inconsistent this is with fact every one 
may judge. Old lands we know, are worn out by repetition of 
crops, and become comparatively valueless. Now, what does this 
imply but some internal value originally possessed from nature? 
Wild lands, too, are willingly purchased by the farmer at differ- 
ent prices— but why if all be equally valueless? The settler in 
Michigan builds himself a shantee amid its oak openings, and 
supports his stock the very first year on the pasture and hay of 
his prairie land. Did labor, we ask, give him that crop? or will 
our author deny that it has value? In the old states a farmer 
is content with ‘interest’ on his investment,—in the west he 
counts himself doing ill unless in four or five years the “ princi- 
pal” is also paid back. What we ask pays it back but the land, 
and how, unless it be itself a source of value? But to look at 
a specific case. On the extinction, a few years since, of the In- 
dian title to some lands in western New York, they were sold at 
public auction, bringing the current price of wild land, about 
$5 per acre. A portion of them lay in what has been since 
termed the “‘ Wheat District,” and the first crop put in paid for 
the land twice over. We ask did labor alone give that value ? 
In five years these same lands sold readily for $30 the acre; 
did the purchaser in that price pay for nothing but the labor 
laid out upon it? The answer is evident, it was not labor, for 
contiguous lands on which four times as much labor had been 
bestowed, might be purchased for less money; nor was it loca- 
tion, for then all lands in that vicinity would have equally risen; 
it therefore was not these, but it was what our author so strenu- 
ously denies, the natural and inherent fertility of the soil. But 
wherein, it may be asked, lies the error of our author’s reasoning. 
He shows (and we will admit it for argument’s sake conclusively,) 
that without labor land is valueless, and thence deduces the 
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obvious and apparently necessary inference, that therefore all 
subsequent value of land is due to labor. Now, the error in- 
volved in this reasoning is the very common logical fallacy of 
a ‘ post hoc, igitur propter hoc’”— mistaking a mere sequence 
for cause and effect; it is the same sophism by which the bel- 
lows blower proved his skill as a musician, and demonstrated it 
too, we may add, for when his skill was doubted by the player 
he ceased to blow, and the music ceased likewise. But to apply 
it with stricter analogy, look at other natural agents of unequal 
power until labor can be applied to make them productive ; water 
falls and mill seats of whatever power are equally valueless, but 
does their subsequent value then result only from labor? is there 
no inherent difference between them? Vacant lots in a city 
however situated are equally, so long as they remain vacant, 
unproductive. But does the labor that fits them for use measure 
their subsequent productiveness ? are they valued by the mea- 
sure of labor laid out upon them? Or, to take a case still more 
close, machines we will suppose of different productive powers 
in a great factory are standing idle, like our native soil, for want 
of labor to set them in motion. Until labor come, they are all 
equally unproductive ; when labor does come, do they produce 
all alike ? is the labor applied the measure of their respective 
values; or will the yield be according to the labor? and if obvi- 
ously not, in the machinery of art, why, we ask, should it be 
held in the machinery of nature? In both labor is the necessary 
prerequisite of value, but in neither is it the sole cause. Now, 
this we consider to be the fallacy that has misled the otherwise 
sound-thinking mind of our author into the maintenance of an 
untenable proposition; and we urge seriously upon him as a 
candid and right-thinking man, its reconsideration, before he 
proceed to build further upon it. Were authority needed with 
such a mind as his for recantation of hasty conclusions, we would 
point him to the candid fame of Ricardo. But in this point, Mr. 
Carey, we are convinced, needs neither motive nor authority 
beyond his own convictions, and to them with the benefit of 
second thoughts we refer him, in the sincere hope, that agreeing 
with him in his practical conclusions, we may not continue to 
differ in theoretic analysis. We accord too fully, we say, with 
him in the practical results of the science —results be it remem- 
bered that stand independent of these metaphysical subtleties — to 
be willing to remain at difference with him even in ‘the splitting 
of a hair.” In proof of this accordance we quote from his sum- 
mary two of his fundamental “laws” which— by whatever name 
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known — contain truths that deserve to be recorded in letters of 
gold in every hall of legislation: 


“XXVIII. That the interests of all nations are therefore in har- 
mony with each other, as every measure that tends to lessen pro- 
duction in one nation, tends to lessen the reward of both laborer 
and capitalist in every other nation; and every measure that tends 
to increase it tends to increase the reward of the laborer and capi- 
talist in every other nation. 

“XXIX. That it is, therefore, the interest of all, that universal 
peace should prevail, whereby the waste of population and of capi- 
tal should be arrested, and that the only strife among nations should 
be, to determine which should make the most rapid advances in 
those peaceful arts which tend to increase the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of the human race.”—pp. 339, 340. 


Now, so long as the Political Economist teaches such practical 
truths as these, it may be thought a matter of little moment on 
what theoretic reasoning he bases them. And so, perhaps, it 
would be, provided his readers would take his conclusions 
without looking into his premises. But however this may be in 
other countries, it is certainly far from the case in ours. With 
us there is very little room for dogmatic teaching either in Poli- 
tical Economy or anything else; our people have queasy stomachs 
for authority ; though they swallow an author’s reasonings greedily, 
they are very apt to spit out his conclusions. ‘This idiosyncrasy of 
the American mind (for in fact it amounts to such) is no where 
more strikingly evident than in the form now generally given 
to such advertisements as are addressed to the gullibility of the 
public. The medical quack, for instance, who in Europe arms 
himself with testimonials, in our country comes forth with a syl- 
Jogism. An illustration just occurs to us. Of the great “ Bran- 
dreth Pills,” there is said to go forth weekly from his central 
depot, a ton weight. Such undoubting confidence in their effi- 
cacy was a mystery to us, till we met incidentally with the logi- 
cal demonstration with which they go wrapped up, and in which 
they are doubtless swallowed. It is as follows, and may be ta- 
ken as a fair sample of the metaphysical gullibility of the Ame- 
rican mind: 


“ What is it that we call the constitution? Is not the constitution 
that which constitutes, and that which constitutes is the blood. 
There is then but one disease—impurity of blood. Now does not 
Nature, when she wishes to become purified, put her elements into 
commotion ! It is the principle of commotion, then, that purifies. 

* 
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Ought not man then to copy Nature? And do not the Brandreth 
pills take away the bad humors from the blood, and leave the 
good? certainly they do.— Pills, price 25 cents the box.” 


Such is the precious logic by which the uneducated reason- 
ing mind of the multitude is governed by state quacks as well 
as medical ones. ‘The nostrums of both are of the same stamp— 
false logic. But to apply this to the subject before us. 

Not only are we a people formed by thiiking, heyond any 
other people upon earth, but in no other country are the links 
so short and few that connect the thoughts of the people with 
the acts of the government. Thinking and acting go together. 
Nor is this all the peculiarity ; whether it be from physical con- 
stitution or domestic training, certain it is that an American 
child is a logician at a much earlier age than a European one. 
He stands on his intellectual rights as it were by instinct, and 
long before he has read the “ Declaration of Independence,” 
shows himself fully master of its contents. The training of such 
a race, it is evident, must be mainly through an appeal to rea- 
son. If nature make them logicians from their cradle, educa- 
tion from their cradle must go on to make them sound ones. 
Let them then, we say, have their “ why” and their “ where- 
fore” early ; and let it be placed on foundations that cannot be 
subsequently shaken. For these reasons it is, that we are, and 
long have been, warm advocates for early and universal teach- 
ing in Political Economy. We would have it a science fre- 
quently and plainly elucidated from the ablest pens of our coun- 
try—popluarized to the ignorant mind, and simplified to the 
comprehension even of the child. We would have its funda- 
mental truths embodied in Primers, reduced into Catechisms, 
interwoven into Narratives, mixed up with the mother’s milk, 
as it were, of the nutriment of the rising generation, and nourish- 
ing them into the manly strength and stature of the knowledge 
and duties and true interests of a good citizen. It is needless to 
add, that such national teaching should be sound—sound we 
mean in its theory and logic, as well as in its conclusions. Rest- 
ing upon the first truths that open to the infant mind; its logic 
should be simple as that of the child himself, and follow step by 
step the awakening intellect, until the demonstration of its great 
practical truths should shine upon the mind like the light of the 
meridian sun, exhibiting the interests of the individual as bound 
up with those of the public—exhibiting virtue as a deeper 
foundation of social wealth, than even industry and saving — 
and showing how, on these foundations, an enlightened self-in- 
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terest is sufficient of itself to build up the superstructure of na- 
tional prosperity, demanding from government no boon but 
freedom, and no protecting arm beyond security: freedom of la- 
bor, capital, and enterprize ;—scecurity of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty. 

To those who think we overrate in such statements the value of 
this study, we answer, that it is impossible, in our opinion, to 
over-estimate the value of a science, that not only enters, as Poli- 
tical Economy does, into the daily wants and duties of our every- 
day life, but which is destined to teach, as Political Economy 
rightly taught, ever does, the identity that subsists in those every- 
day acts, between a man’s interests and his obligations: nor 
need we fear that this degrades a sense of duty into a calculation 
of interest; the perception of the result has nothing to do with 
the motive, and no man is likely to be a worse Christian, because 
he perceives the hand of God in the dispensations of nature— 
giving to virtue the ‘ world that now is, as well as that which is 
to come.” ‘To keep the affections above wealth may be a hard 
task, but not made harder by its being sought in the path of 
duty ; but wherever a man’s heart may be, his head should be 
where his hands are, and that is in the daily business of life; and 
Political Economy only teaches him how that business is to be 
best performed for public, as well as private good. 

We, therefore, as before said, advocate such national teaching, 
and it is only we believe in proportion as the community can be 
thus taught and thus enlightened, that we can ever hope to see 
our country permanently prosperous and happy —thus only can 
the streams of selfishness be made to flow in the channels of pub- 
lic good—thus only can our popular legislation be rendered 
wise, or the policy of our rulers consistent, or the finances of the 
government safe, or the property of the citizens secure; and thus 
only can the pursuit of wealth be interwoven in our national 
character with those higher virtues which are the glory of a peo- 
ple. Under such a system, we might look forward with confi- 
dence to the future, for our progress would be onward, and on- 
ward without let or impediment, and without bound other than 
our own boundless resources. 

With such views we shall hail with double pleasure our au- 
thor’s second volume, provided our friendly criticism shall lead 
him in the meantime to re-suryey his theoretic opinions. 
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Art. II.—1. Narrative of an Excursion to the Lake Amsanctus and 
to Mount Vultur in Apulia. By Cuartes Davuseny, M. D. 
F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry and Botany. Oxford: 
1835. pp. 50. 

2. Report on the present state of our knowledge with respect to 
Mineral and Thermal Waters. By Cuartes Daupeny, 
M. D. &c. Sixth Report of the British Association, London : 
1837. pp. 98. 


Tue origin of Mineral and Thermal Waters, and the causes of 
the elevation of temperature in the latter, are so intimately associ- 
ated with the general question respecting the internal temperature 
of the earth, and the geology of volcanoes, that we have been in- 
duced to notice these two publications of Dr. Daubeny in connex- 
ion. The one first named was a communication to the Ashmolean 
Society of Oxford, and has been published in a separate form ; 
the second constitutes a part of the last volume of Reports of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. This last 
is one of the most valuable memoirs which have emanated from 
the annual meetings of that scientific body. May we not in- 
dulge the hope that the time is at hand when a similar associa- 
tion will be formed in this country? when enthusiasm will be 
elicited by the contact of congenial minds, and when, in the 
words of Professor Sedgwick, ‘the congregated philosophers 
of the land, throwing aside bad passion and party animosity, 
will, year by year, come to their philosophical Olympia, to wit- 
ness a noble ceremonial, to meet in pacific combat, and share 
in the glorious privilege of pushing on the triumphal car of 
Truth.”* 

A copy of Dr. Daubeny’s narrative has but recently fallen 
into our hands, and we have reason to believe that it is much 
less generally known to our geologists, than many other descrip- 
tions of volcanic regions, of far inferior merit. It is a valuable 
and interesting contribution to geology, and one of the best 
models which can be recommended to the geological student or 
trayeller. It describes, too, a tract of country celebrated in clas- 


* Address at the third meeting, 1833. 
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sic song, and has claims upon the attention of others besides mere 
geologists. General readers, who may anticipate nothing very 
attractive in a geological narrative, will find much in this, both 
interesting and instructive. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Lyell’s work, and Dr. Buckland’s 
Treatise, the readers of geological works have, we suspect, great- 
ly increased in numbers ; and hundreds who, before, had probably 
little inclination to look into the narrative of a geological excursion, . 
are now somewhat disappointed if a new book of travels does 
not contain some account of the geological structure of the coun- 
try described. Notwithstanding this, there are many persons, 
and some we fear even of those who have acquired a taste for 
geology, who have yet to learn that a description of a volcanic 
region may afford new and interesting details. It is not difficult 
to understand how it happens that the appearance of a new work 
on fossils, or the description of the remains of some unknown ani- 
mal, excites a more general interest than that of a work on vol- 
canoes, or a memoir on some new volcanic product. We have,. 
all of us, been made somewhat familiar from early life, with the 
many wonders of volcanoes; and the love of the marvellous is, 
from time to time, still gratified with partial accounts of eruptions 
and earthquakes. But it is only within a few years that we have 
heard much of fossil remains, and perceived the light they shed 
upon the former condition of our planet. In our days of boyhood 
we heard nothing of the beauty of a flying lizard, or of the sym- 
metry of a Pterodactyle; the graceful attitudes of a Plesiosaurus 
had not been developed, and coprolites were unmentioned. We 
saw no tracks of a gigantic bird on the enduring rock, and heard 
more of the wooden skeleton of the mammoth than of his fossil 
bones. ‘Touched with the Promethean torch of a Cuvier or a 
Buckland, the mountains teemed with life, and a strong and gene- 
ral interest was awakened ; myriads of Trilobites, Dinotheriums 
with jaws eighteen feet in length, started into being, and fossil 
geology takes precedence of volcanic. New light breaks upon us 
from the microscope of Ehrenberg, and we listen with wonder to 
the announcement that the very walls of our houses, the polished 
shaft and pointed obelisk, were once tenanted by microscopic 
myriads —that each cubic inch of the stone contains millions of 
what were once animated beings, with powers and capacities of 
enjoyment, and all the complicated apparatus of life. We look 
upon the rocks and minerals about us with redoubled interest, 
and watch with tenfold wonder and delight the changeful opal, 
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and even the dull, unyielding flint, when we are told that they, 
too, are the monumental structures of tribes long since extinct.* 

We would not, however, ascribe the interest that is felt in the 
promulgation of discoveries like these, altogether to their no- 
velty; the perception of the light they aflord in guiding us to a 
knowledge of the former condition and present structure of the 
planet upon which we dwell, is not confined to the geologist. 
No one can be more deeply impressed with the unquestionable 
value and importance of fossil geology than ourselves; but we 
think there is reason to apprehend the effect to which we have 
alluded, especially upon those who are but commencing their 
geological studies. Those who are proficients, will undoubtedly 
give its full value to the evidence aflorded by volcanic, and by 
all other geological phenomena. Observations in volcanic re- 
gions, and the description of the products of volcanic action, by 
such travellers and geologists as the author of the narrative be- 
fore us, while they will not fail to be duly appreciated by geolo- 
gists, will gratify the curiosity even of those who expect nothing 
new or exciting in the department of geology to which they more 
particularly belong. 

It is only from a careful study of the rocks and strata at the 
surface, that we can now derive evidence of the former existence 
and activity of volcanoes in various parts of the earth. We have 
no means of determining when these terrific agents first made their 
appearance, but must refer it to a very remote period, especially 
as regards the many extinct volcanoes, which must have ceased 
to burn before the commencement of history; for if they had 
been in action, we should find allusions to them in the most an- 
cient writings which have come down to us. The earliest vol- 
canic eruption upon record, if we admit the conjecture of Dr. 
Daubeny in his work on volcanoes, is that by which the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed. This opinion may 
seem to be supported by the present aspect of the country, and 
strengthened by the observations of Burkhardt, who found an 
abundance of extinct volcanoes in the peninsula of Mount Sinai. 
According to this view, the date of the earliest volcanic erup- 
tion known in history, would be about 1960 years before the 
commencement of the Christian era. The earliest notice we 


* Professor Ehrenberg of Berlin, has recently discovered that the polishing 
slate of Bilin, which forms a hill three hundred feet in height, is entirely made up 
of the fossil remains of microscopic infusory animals ;— and sti]l more recently, 
he has announced the discovery of vast numbers in the semiopal, in flints, and se- 
veral other minerals. See Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
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find of an eruption of Vesuvius is in the 79th year of the Chris- 
tian era, of which so minute an account has been given by the 
younger Pliny.* As to Etna, -we can only infer from geological 
evidence that it was in action before the time of Homer, who is 
usually supposed to have flourished about 900 years before the 
Christian era, and as no allusion is made to it by him, that a long 
period of quiescence must have occurred before that time. The 
earliest mention of Etna is by Thucydides, who records three 
eruptions up to the date of the Peloponnesian war, which began 
in the year 431, B. C. 

Some idea may be formed of the great influence of volcanoes 
upon the condition of our planet, when we reflect how they are 
distributed, and how numerous they are. Von Buch has enu- 
merated no fewer than two hundred and twenty at present, or 
very lately, in activity. There are thirteen active volcanoes in 
Europe alone. 

Many theories have been framed to explain the origin of vol- 
canoes, and the cause of their eruptions, but there is none which 
can be deemed perfectly satisfactory. All the circumstances are 
opposed to the supposition that the phenomena are to be attri- 
buted to the combustion of beds of coal or sulphur, as some have 
imagined. Geologists are now more favorable to the ingenious 
views of Sir Humphrey Davy and Gay Lussac, respecting the ac- 
cess of water to the metallic bases, and the consequent chemical ac- 
tions. It is true, there are great difficulties in adopting this theory, 
as for instance those arising from the specific gravity of the earth, 
which forbids us to admit that its interior can be composed of 
bodies whose specific gravities are so low; nor does it account 
for the gaseous matters which volcanoes exhale. Dr. Daubeny 
has with great ingenuity attempted to remove this last diffi- 
culty, by the observations he has made in Sicily and elsewhere, 
and by experiments on the spot upon the gaseous products them- 
selves. He refers the muriatic acid given off, to the decompo- 
sition of the salt present in the water, the carbonic acid to car- 
bonaceous matters that may have entered into combustion, or to 
the presence of carbonate of lime and magnesia, and the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and nitrogen, to the contact of salt water and air 
with the metallic bases. But we must refer our readers to Dr. 
Daubeny’s work for the more important details, and chemical 
and other evidence, with which he has fortified his views. 

Volcanoes have been well called the chimneys, or safety valves, 
of the globe; and where they do not exist, the elastic matters 
* Epist. lib, vi. —epist. 16 & 20. 
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generated or evolved in the great subterranean laboratory, pro- 
duce effects not less terrific than those of an actual eruption. 
Indeed it would seem that they not unfrequently give place, as 
remarked by our author, to a visitation of a much more destruc- 
tive character, ‘‘ the most terrible effects being felt at a certain 
distance from the orifice, although the power of action is proba- 
bly not far removed from the latter.” 

Whatever our theories may be in regard to the causes of volca- 
nic action, the most vivid description or most perfect representa- 
tion will give but a faint conception of the attending phenomena 
and effects. Who can paint an eruption of an Etna, a Vesuvius, or 
a Hecla? The phenomena are ever varied and changeful, as well 
as the most awful and grand, we can contemplate. We may be 
told that flames are vomited forth with dense volumes of smoke 
and vapor, rolling away and overspreading the earth for leagues 
with thick darkness, partially and fitfully illuminated from time to 
time by the quick flashings of electrical light, while showers of 
red hot stones and ashes, with torrents of glowing lava, pour over 
the crater, and roll in fiery billows into the plains below, over- 
whelming and destroying every thing in their course ;—we 
may picture to ourselves the frightened inhabitants hurrying in 
all directions with what few articles can be hastily snatched up, 
their path lighted up by the terrific eruptions, while the appall- 
ing thunders and deafening explosions peal along the sufloca- 
ting atmosphere, and shake and rend the solid earth over which 
they are flying— but we shall still have only a faint conception 
of the scene. ‘T'o most persons, phenomena of this kind may be 
the only ones of much interest, and they may imagine that as 
these mighty energies become exhausted, but little remains to 
awaken curiosity in the scoriz, ruin, and desolation around. So 
far from this, much will be found both of interest and instruc- 
tion, in the most indistinct traces of the former activity of vol- 
canoes. Almost every step over a volcanic country adds some- 
thing to our knowledge of the structure of the earth, or throws 
light upon the changes which it has undergone. We find moun- 
tains formed of marine deposits, which were once beneath the 
waters of the ocean, that have been raised up, and discern the 
remnants of those that have been engulfed; we find strata 
that once were horizontal and far below the soil, now presenting 
themselves to day, or broken up by huge dikes of trap and ba- 
salt, or traversed by enormous veins of porphyry, and granite. 
These, and many analogous appearances, almost innumerable, 
in every part of the earth, are rendered intelligible by the care- 
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ful study of tracts of country once convulsed by volcanic 
action. 

In the descriptions, and more especially in the examination, 
of volcanic regions, there is much, apart from geology, that 
cannot fail to gratify the curiosity, and awaken the deepest in- 
terest in the minds of us all;—as when we descend into the 
streets and enter the deserted edifices of once populous and flou- 
rishing cities, that have for centuries been buried beneath the 
consolidated ashes, or streams of compact lava. With what 
feelings do we learn that here the very inmates of the houses 
were discovered, the husband, and wife with the infant in her 
arms, the master and slave, the prints of the soldiers’ feet in the 
stocks, and the remains of groups that fled for safety to the cel- 
lars! What are our emotions, when we read the writings scrib- 
bled on the walls by the loungers of the guard room, or trace 
the baker’s name stamped upon the loaf, more than a thousand 
years ago, and follow the deep ruts in the pavement! when we 
are told of the figure with the uplifted axe petrified, as it were, 
in the very moment of forcing a passage for all he held dear on 
earth; of the miser with his keys in his shrivelled hand, hasten- 
ing to secure his treasure, and arrested on the threshold by the 
suffocating vapors! Effects and traces like these are calculated, 
we think, to awaken a general interest, not inferior to that of 
any of the modern discoveries in fossil geology. 

Nor is this interest limited to the circumstances or discoveries 
we have just mentioned, to those of the works of art, or of other 
objects that are from time to time brought to light from beneath 
the present surface. The surface itself is not wanting in inter- 
est. Nowhere do we find a scene that offers so many objects 
to the senses, the memory, and the imagination, as a true volca- 
nic region. ‘The inhabitant of more favored climes, whose re- 
pose is never broken by these tremendous convulsions of nature, 
when he visits a volcanic country, while he inhales the grateful 
and balmy atmosphere, with which such regions are so often 
blessed, and luxuriates beneath the orange and the lemon trees, 
bending under their golden fruit, or plucks the delicious grape from 
the clustering vines above his head, looks around with feelings 
that cannot be described. He sees the smiling faces and happy 
people, the playful children and the cheerful grandsire, at their 
evening repast beneath the aged chestnut, or in merry dance and 
song upon the verdant turf that decks the spots that but a few 
years ago were the very centres of volcanic eruptions, and with 
fearful anticipation of a similar catastrophe, is lost in amazement 
NO. V.—VOL. III. 
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at all this indifference ;—-he reads their fate upon every stone 
in his path, and hears a warning voice from every hillock and 
naked rock. 

The traces of volcanic action are not confined to those parts 
of the earth’s surface, which are covered with the usually well 
known lavas, or where volcanic fires can still be discerned ; they 
are perceived by the eye of the geologist in every part of its 
crust, at the greatest elevations, and in the lowest depths. To 
volcanic action he now looks for the solution of many difficul- 
ties, which were not long since incapable of being removed by 
any of the prevailing theories of the earth. In the infancy of 
geological science, the present physiognomy of a country, the 
order and arrangement of the materials composing its crust, 
were, it is well known, accounted for in the most crude and fan- 
ciful manner. At one time fire was the great agent, at an- 
other water ; the collision of comets, a change in the axis of the 
globe itself, and various other causes, were assumed as all suffi- 
cient. While one was satisfied with the examination of the pre- 
sent order of rocks and strata, another looked only to the petri- 
factions contained in them, and each conceived that he had 
solved the great problem. But as observations multiplied, and 
the light of other sciences was reflected over the chaos of geologi- 
cal speculation, it could not but be perceived that the great revo- 
lutions of the globe must be referred to no single operation, or 
secondary cause. Geology began to free itself from assump- 
tions and conjectures, and has since been rapidly advancing to 
the rank of an experimental science. It seems hardly necessary, 
at this day, to allude to the aid which it has derived from the 
higher branches of physical science, from the discoveries in bo- 
tany, zoology and chemistry ; or to the vast number of observa- 
tions of all kinds that have, within the past ten years, been made 
not only at the surface of the earth, but at great depths below. 
What had been “a sealed book” to those who have gone be- 
fore us, has been laid open, and the symbols and hieroglyphics 
on its pages have become legible. The effects of heat, which 
had been so important an agent to all theorists, have been ex- 
perimentally determined ; the temperature both of the surface 
and of the interior of the earth has been carefully observed, the 
physical and mathematical difficulties of the old theories have 
been investigated, the all dissolving power of water has evapo- 
rated ; and we have come to look at heat as the great agent in 
bringing about the present order and arrangement of mountains 
and strata, and to water as modifying and smoothing down the 
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rugged physiognomy of the globe. We have still, however, to 
seek for the cause or source of subterranean heat; nor can we 
as yet say that the original heat, which the earth had at its form- 
ation, is not still preserved in its central parts, or that it is not 
developed by the galvanic actions which may be established 
among the dissimilar materials of its strata. From all the ob- 
servations that have been of late made in deep mines and wells, 
it appears to be pretty well established, that as we descend from 
the surface, the temperature increases about one degree of Fah- 
renheit for every hundred feet. From this it may be calculated 
that, providing the increase of temperature be progressive, we 
should have a temperature, at about three miles, equal to that 
of boiling water. 

Facts of this kind have been applied to the explanation of 
THERMAL waters, or the high temperature of warm and hot 
natural springs, the frequent occurrence of which is not the 
least interesting of the phenomena connected with the geology 
of volcanoes. It is not uncommon to meet with hot springs 
even under the surface of streams of cold water; and we have 
ourselves enjoyed the luxury of a cold bath in a stream, be- 
neath which, the temperature of spots at the bottom was too 
high to be borne. ‘Thermal waters are, however, not confined 
to districts in which volcanoes are now active; they are met 
with in almost every country that has been examined: in the 
polar regions, as well as in the temperate zone, and under the 
equator. Nor are they peculiar to any particular rock ; they 
occur in granite as at Baden and Carlsbad, in gneiss as at Lan- 
deck, in limestone as at Aix, in clay slate as at Barége, in the 
coal formation as at Vichy, in sandstone as at Bath, and in 
trachyte as at Mont D’Or. Their origin has given rise to many 
theories, and much ingenious and often wild speculation. Some, 
with Klaproth, have found a cause for their high temperature 
in the combustion of beds of coal; and others, with Becher, in 
the decomposition of iron pyrites. The most satisfactory the- 
ory at present, seems to us to be that which looks to chemicai 
action—the oxidation of the bases of the alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides, constituting the crust of the globe, by the agen- 
cy of air and water. This last is the ingenious theory adopted 
and advocated by Dr. Daubeny, in his work on volcanoes, pub- 
lished in 1826; and which he has since that time had many op- 
portunities of bringing to the test of experiment, in his subsequent 
visits to many of the most remarkable and instructive localities 
of such phenomena. 
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The theory that regards the temperature of thermal springs, 
as arising merely from the internal heat of the globe, has been 
sanctioned by the high authority of La Place, and is that which 
has been adopted by Professor Bischoff of Bonn, a translation 
of whose prize essay on the temperature of the interior of the 
earth, and of springs, is now publishing in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal. This essay contains much experimental 
and other evidence in support of the theory, and a mass of valu- 
able and important details, of which our limits will not permit 
us to attempt an abstract, but which deserves the careful study 
of geologists. Not less valuable and important is the memoir 
of Dr. Daubeny, on mineral and thermal waters, which we 
have already mentioned. In this memoir, the author has pre- 
sented us with all that is known of value on this interesting de- 
partment of physical geography, and has replied to the objec- 
tions which have been urged against the theory he adopted in 
his former work, and which he has applied, as we have just said, 
to the explanation of the origin of thermal waters. To the 
memoir is appended a tabular view of the geographical position 
of all the most important hot springs of Europe, of their chemi- 
cal constituents, temperature, &c. 

Dr. Daubeny’s memoir is not confined to an account of those 
waters to which the term “ mineral” is usually limited, but em- 
braces every description of water—in the state of vapor as in 
the atmosphere, the water of the ocean, and that which is dis- 
tributed over the surface of the earth. Atmospheric water is 
first noticed as being the purest presented to us by nature, but 
even this is found to contain various foreign substances ; thus, 
there are said to have been detected in it small quantities of 
several metals, especially 1ron and nickel, ammonia, and a pecu- 
liar organic matter to which the name pyrrbine has been given. 
This last substance was first detected in a red shower of rain 
at Giessen, in 1821. ‘“ The water that contained it was of a 
peach red color, and flakes of a hyacinthine tinge floated on 
its surface.” ‘This latter was the substance designated by the 
name pyrrhine. ‘The same matter has since been detected in 
other water, and Dr. Witting of Hoxter, on the Weser, has 
found in the air collected on the Hartz mountains, the same 
principle. He has also found that the atmosphere of a place 
contains generally the same foreign substances which are brought 
down by the first fall of rain, as muriates in minute proportions, 
muriatic and carbonic acids, and carburetted hydrogen gas. 
Phosphoric acid was detected in rain which fell during a north- 
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west wind, and in that which fell during particular states of the 
weather. Snow, hail, and sleet, contained a large quantity of 
an organic coloring matter, and in dew were traces of nitric 
and muriatic acid. Hoar frost was found to exhibit no signs of 
foreign matters. From these and similar observations, the ex- 
istence of organized matter in atmospheric water seems to be 
the fact best established. The philosopher to whose micro- 
scopical observations we have before alluded, ascribes this to 
a particular class of Infusoria, (the Polygastrica) ‘which being 
raised by currents and by evaporation, fill the atmosphere, and 
thus produce the pyrrhine.” Dr. Daubeny does not consider 
the existence of metallic bodies in the atmosphere as well estab- 
lished; and in support of his opinion adduces the experiments 
of Dr. Faraday, which go to prove that every substance has a 
certain fixed point, below which none of its particles pass into the 
state of vapor; and we think with him that there is great force 
in the objection to the existence of such bodies, in the fact that 
the point of temperature at which metals are volatilized, is 
greatly above the highest which the atmosphere ever attains. 
But then the question arises, whether such bodies may not owe 
their presence in the atmosphere to their affinity for others: 
some experiments recently made seem to show that this may be 
the case. Thus, it has been stated that electrical light is capa- 
ble of taking up incandescent metallic bodies, and that light- 
ning is known to deposite sulphur and iron in the state of oxide. 
From this Fusineri* has explained the smell which accompanies 
thunder, and the deposition of pulverulent matter at the frac- 
tures occasioned by lightning. Observations and experiments 
on this highly curious and important subject are richly deserv- 
ing of attention, as connected with the origin of those masses 
which occasionally fall from the atmosphere, known as meteoric 
stones. We cannot quit this subject without directing the at- 
tention of our scientific readers to the theory which has lately 
been advocated by Von Hoff,+ which is, that meteoric masses 
are not originally solid fragments, but bodies ‘ which, at the in- 
stant of the occurrence of the meteoric phenomena of the light 
and the explosion, are, by the agency of a great physico-chemi- 
cal process, newly formed from incoherent, and probably ga- 
seous materials, and by the same cause solidified, and which de- 
scend to the earth’s surface when this, still to us obscure pro- 
cess, takes place within the sphere of attraction of our globe. 


* Becquerel Traité d’ elzctricité, Vol. 3. | Poggendorff’s Annalen XXXVI. 
3* 
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In regard to our knowledge of the coloring substances of 
mineral waters, many of which are well known to deposit red 
ferruginous matter, we have derived some recent very curious 
information from the indefatigable observer to whom we have 
already more than once referred, and in whose hands the micro- 
scope is revealing to us unexpected wonders. Dr. Daubeny 
tells us that he was assured by Professor Ehrenberg, that the 
red matter of some springs ‘is in fact composed of the outer 
sheaths or coverings of a multitude of little infusorial animal- 
cules, which appear to possess the singular property of secreting 
oxide of iron as well as silica, and hence thrive only in chaly- 
beate waters, which afford them the material for the coat of mail 
which invests their softer parts.” 

The efficacy of various mineral waters in the cure or relief of 
diseases, was not well understood, until the discovery of foreign 
substances which had before escaped chemical detection ; but im- 
proved methods of analysis, and a knowledge of the medicinal 
properties of several new ingredients, have thrown much light 
upon their effect upon the animal economy. Some springs, for 
instance, had acquired a high reputation for the cure of that 
disgusting disease the goitre, but to what their power was to be 
attributed, remained involved in obscurity, until the discovery 
of Iodine and Bromine in their water ; and to the presence of 
these is to be ascribed the virtues of the springs of Cheltenham, 
and in some degree of some in this country, as those of Balston 
and Saratoga. As respects the goitre, it has long been, as is 
well known, ascribed to the use of snow water, an opinion how- 
ever in which men of science did not join ; it appears from the 
observations of Boussingault in the Andes, that persons who 
habitually employ water that is devoid of its proper proportion of 
air, are most subject to it, while those who take the precaution to 
expose their water for thirty or forty hours to the air, before 
drinking it, escape this evil. ‘The same traveller, according to 
our author, relates the extraordinary fact, ‘‘ that those provinces, 
which are provided with salt containing iodine, are not aflected 
with goitre, whilst in others, where the salt is destitute of that 
principle, the disease is endemic.” Dr. Daubeny applies the fact 
noticed by Boussingault to the explanation of the tendency, 
which water that rises from calcareous rocks, has to produce 
goitre, which he ascribes not to its solid contents, but to the ab- 
sence of the usual quantity of air. Should these views be cor- 
rect, and the presence of a certain proportion of air be essential 
to the salubrity of water, does it not deserve the serious consi- 
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deration of those of our medical friends who deem water which 
has been boiled the most salubrious,—since both before, and 
during ebullition, a large quantity of air is expelled from it. 

Dr. Daubeny goes on to speak of the methods ef analyzing 
mineral waters, and the improvements which have been intro- 
duced into this department of chemistry ; but these we have 
only room to recommend to the careful study of operative chem- 
ists, as well as the remarks on the manufacture of factitious 
mineral waters. It has been objected to the imitations of mine- 
ral waters, that they can at best be only a near approximation 
to the natural waters, and that we can never be absolutely sure of 
having a knowledge of all the contents of the latter. There 
are, it is true, many practical difficulties, but they have been, 
as in the establishment of Dr. Struve of Dresden, nearly over- 
come ; and the diflerence between the genuine waters of Carls- 
bad, and the imitation by Dr. Struve, is so close, that it has been 
proved, that an individual drinking ten glasses full of the former 
a day, during a month, does not consume quite five grains of 
some of the ingredients which are present in them in the smallest 
proportions detected by analysis, and which are of the least, if 
of any efficacy. ‘There seems to be no good reason, then, why 
an artificial mineral water, made upon strict chemical principles, 
should not possess all the virtues of the original. 

One of the most remarkable mineral waters is found in the val- 
ley of the Furnas, in one of the Azores, rising by innumerable 
orifices from the soil, and running out from the sides of the val- 
ley. It belongs to the class of alkaline waters, and was noticed 
by the late Dr. Turner of London, to whom portions of it were 
sent by Lord Napier. Its analysis affords silicic acid, carbonates 
of iron, magnesia, lime, and soda, with chloride of sodium, and 
an abundance of carbonic acid gas. Dr. Turner has communi- 
cated an account of it to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. It 
has decided alkaline reaction, is of an agreeable taste, and is 
peculiarly efficacious in affections of the stomach and digestive 
organs. During the summer, hundreds resort to the valley for 
the purpose of drinking this salubrious water ; and the most be- 
neficial results have followed its use, to the dyspeptic and debili- 
tated. It is now imported into England, and is taking the place 
of the famous Seltzer water; and has recently, we perceive, been 
introduced into this country. 

In the course of this memoir, Dr. Daubeny notices the oc- 
currence of salt springs, and the theory that attributes their 
origin to beds of salt, or of muriatiferous clays, produced by 
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evaporation of sea water, or of salt lakes. He thinks that, in 
many cases, there may be reason to suppose that volcanic heat 
has caused their deposition, and that the presence of the sul- 
phate of lime and other bases, which is so generally observed in 
such deposits, may have been due to the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which is at the present day an ordinary effect of volcanic pro- 
cesses. Mr. Lyell* has, with great ingenuity, endeavored to 
explain the origin of rock salt from salt water, and has attempt- 
ed to show how the deposition of salt may be going on at the 
present time, in the Mediterranean, from which the evapora- 
tion is very copious and rapid. The surface water, he sup- 
poses, becomes impregnated with a slight excess of salt—bhas 
its specific gravity increased, and falls in consequence to the bot- 
tom—while lighter water rises to the top, or is introduced by 
rivers, and by the current from the Atlantic. He supposes that 
the heavier fluid flows on till it reaches the lowest part of one of 
the submarine basins, into which the bottom of this sea is sup- 
posed to be divided. In this manner, additions are constantly 
making to the brine, until the lower portions are fully saturated, 
and the salt begins to be precipitated, and continuous beds of 
pure rock salt—hundreds of miles in length—like those in the 
mountains of Poland, Hungary, &c. may be formed. To this 
theory, Dr. Daubeny objects the want of a more efficient means 
for bringing about 2 separation of the solid contents of the wa- 
ter, than evaporation; and this he finds in volcanic action—‘“ a 
submarine volcano, or any other independent cause, producing 
a high temperature in any part of the bed of the ocean, might 
supply this desideratum ; it would separate the salt from that por- 
tion of the water which came most within its immediate influence, 
converting the fluid into vapor, which, in a highly compressed 
condition, we may imagine to be interposed between the bed of 
salt in the act of forming, and the body of the superincumbent 
ocean.” ‘These views our ingenious author has strengthened 
by the geological observations of others; and in the narrative 
of his excursion to the Lake Amsanctus, he has traced the con- 
nexion between the operations of volcanoes, the emanations of 
carbonic acid, and the formation of beds of rock salt, and the 
association of salt springs—as in Tuscany and Sicily —with 
gypsum and sulphur. ‘ ‘Their occurrence in such localities as 
these, might induce us to conjecture that the same volcanic ac- 
tion which produced the sulphuric salts, and volatilized the sul- 


* Principles of Geology, 1. 297. 
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phur —has been instrumental, also, in separating the salt from 
its solution in water, and thus serve to explain, in these in- 
stances at least, the puzzling fact, that rock salt is found asso- 
ciated, as is so commonly the case, with beds of gypsum.” The 
connexion between these phenomena, is placed in a clearer view 
by the following tabular arrangement : 


“ Volcanoes give out Sulphuretted hydrogen, sal 
ammoniac, boracic acid, muriatic 
acid, steam. 

And cause Deposits of sulphur, of sulphu- 


ric salts, of muriatic salts, &c. 
Moffettes, connected geogra- 
phically with volcanoes now in 
action, or extinct, give out The same principles. 
And cause Deposits of sulphur, and of 
sulphuric salts. 
Many tertiary clays, some of Contain beds of sulphur, of 
which are connected ina geogra- earthy sulphates, and of common 


phical sense with volcanoes salt. 
Most salt formations are asso- 

ciated with Beds of gypsum. 
Some with Sulphur. 
Others with Sal ammoniac. 


Although it may perhaps be doubted if we shall ever arrive 
at a perfectly satisfactory solution of all the phenomena con- 
nected with the geological structure of the earth, we have still 
an inviting and extended field before us, and every inducement to 
persevere. ‘There are many appearances of rocks and strata, of 
the connexion and influence of stratified and unstratified masses, 
but imperfectly comprehended. The volcanic or non-volcanic 
origin of many parts of the earth’s surface is yet involved in ob- 
scurity, the elevation or subsidence of many strata is as yet un- 
decided, and upon these and many other topics in this interesting 
science, the more careful and correct examination of volcanic 
countries may be expected to throw much light. Valuable re- 
sults we think are to be anticipated from the electrical researches 
that are going on, especially from those in which electricity and 
magnetism are both concerned. Such are those which have 
been already obtained by Mr. Fox, in the mines of Cornwall 
The agency which galvanism has been shown to have upon the 
formation or development of crystals and mineral masses, is 
opening to the geologist encouraging prospects, and pointing to 
agents whose influence may be found to have been hitherto too 
much overlooked. 
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If in the organic remains of a former world we see proofs of 
design, adaptations, contrivances, and mechanisms adapted to the 
production of certain ends—so do we, in the disturbing forces 
that have been and are instrumental in causing the earthquake 
and volcano. Nor will the careful study of volcanic geology be 
found wanting in those valuable lessons, which the eloquence 
of a Buckland has drawn from that of fossils; and we shall 
learn to appreciate both, as but parts ‘‘ of that system of wise and 
benevolent contrivances, prospectively subsidiary to the wants 
and comforts of the future inhabitants of the globe; and extend- 
ing onwards from its first formation, through the subsequent 
revolutions and convulsions that have affected the surface of our 
planet.”’* 


The narrative mentioned at the head of this article has claims, 
as we have hinted, upon the attention of the classical scholar ; 
it will also be found interesting to the naturalist and lover of 
picturesque scenery. It describes a portion of Apulia, which, 
if not rarely visited, has been rarely described by travellers. A 
part of the road, however, as stated by our author, was descri- 
bed by Mr. Fuller Craven, in his tour through the southern pro- 
vinces of the Kingdom of Naples; but he appears to have omit- 
ted to notice the two most interesting points, namely, the Lake 
Ansanto, and the extinct volcanoes of Mount Vultur. Sir R. 
Colt Hoare, in his classical tour, in which he intended to sup- 
ply the blanks that existed in the descriptions of the interior of 
Italy, was prevented, as stated by Dr. Daubeny, by the incle- 
mency of the season, from proceeding further on the road to 
Apulia, than Benevento. 

Not only do many interesting and instructive geological ob- 
jects present themselves in this part of Italy, but, as observed 
by our author, the tour may readily comprehend the classical 
country of the Samnites and the Hirpini—the birth-place of 
Horace, and the field of Cannze. On the third of December, 
Dr. Daubeny left Naples, proceeding along a level plain, which, 
in the vicinity of Naples, is marshy and unwholesome. The 
country, however, as he advanced, became more fertile, and 
though in the midst of winter, ‘‘ it was easy to imagine the lux- 
uriance which it must present in autumn, when the elms and 
poplars, which extend along the whole of this great plain to the 
very foot of the Apennines, continue in full verdure, and are 
united by festoons of vines, stretching from tree to tree, and 
loaded with a profusion of fruit.” 

* Buckland. 
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The general aspect of the country, the situation and preva- 
lence of tuff, indicated that volcanic action had here been rife 
‘“‘long before Vesuvius began to emit lava, and when the coun- 
try was still under water.” 

Ascending the Apennines, the limestone, which has generally 
been regarded as coeval with that of the Jura, was observed to 
be nearly destitute of petrifactions ; and Dr. Daubeny was able 
to trace proofs of its elevation and excavation into valleys 
having taken place prior to the formation of the volcanic mat- 
ter resting upon it. This was also indicated by the appearance 
of the limestone jutting out, ‘‘ and, as it were, protruding itself 
in several places, at an elevation much inferior to that which 
the tuff is seen to attain ; and likewise from the occurrence, high 
up on the chain, of lateral valleys, the summits of which are 
capped with limestone, though the hollows and sides present 
only tuff.” Along the road, alternate beds of volcanic tuff, 
and pumice of various colors, were distinctly seen. ‘The 
great thickness which the mass must have attained when it ex- 
tended over the plain of Campania, as it once appears to have 
done, to a considerable height above its actual level; and the 
vast number of strata which might be counted on our ascent, 
are circumstances which forcibly arrest the attention of the sci- 
entific traveller.” The view from the summit of the Apennines 
is described as magnificent and varied. On a hill to the right, 
was seen the picturesque ruin of an ancient fortress; and on 
another to the left, a monastery dedicated to the Madonna— 
standing on the site of an ancient temple of Cybele. ‘Once a 
year, thousands from all parts, regardless of the steepness of the 
ascent, toil up the mountain, either to offer their adorations at 
the shrine, or under the influence of the various human motives 
which conspire to swell the numbers collected on such occa- 
sions.” 

This range of mountains stretches from north-west to south- 
east, from the Alps to the “‘ very foot of Italy, but leaving on 
either side of it a considerable tract of comparatively level 
ground, of which the Campagna di Roma, the Pontine marshes, 
and the Terra di Lavoro, round Naples on the west; and the 
flats of Taranto, Bari, and Otranto, on the east, may be cited as 
examples.” Descending to the town of Avellino, which is now, 
as in the days of Virgil, famous for its orchards and hazel nuts, 
and proceeding to Frigento, a highly picturesque country was 
passed through, and a continuation of the volcanic tuff observed. 
But after some miles, the traces of volcanic action were lost 
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sight of, and were succeeded by blue compact limestone, with 
beds of grit. 

Our traveller was hospitably entertained at the house of one 
of the principal proprietors of Frigento, but he remarks, that “ in 
this bleak and exposed country, December is not the month to 
enjoy comfort in the country houses of the Neapolitan gentry. 
In all parts of the world the habits and fashions of the capital 
are more or less a law to the provinces; and as the Londoner 
has introduced at Naples the grates and coal fires which he uses 
at home, so in the little town of Frigento, the very name of which, 
Frigento (a frigore,) indicates its bleakness, the casino of my 
friend Don Martino was built after the fashion of those in the 
plain of Campania, and boasted not a single fire place in any one 
apartment excepting the kitchen. There accordingly the whole 
family (for they were by no means stoics as to cold) crowded 
after their evening repast was concluded.” 

The following morning Dr. Daubeny proceeded to the lake 
or pool of Amsanctus, situated in the plain below. This is sup- 
posed to be the spot where the fury Alecto descended to the 
infernal regions : 


Amid fair Italy, renown’d by fame 
Lies a deep vale, Amsanctus is the name. . . . 


There the black jaws of hell are open’d wide, 
There rolls dire Acheron his fiery tide ; 

There lies the dark infernal cave, and there 

Grim Pluto breathes the soft ethereal air. 

Down through this dreadful opening, from on high 
The fiend plung’d headlong, and reliev’d the sky.* 


The exact locality alluded to by Virgil, has been the subject 
of some discussion, but was most probably this which is describ- 
ed in Dr. Daubeny’s work ; an opinion which he has supported 
by reference to various authorities, and by the citation of pas- 
sages from the classics, descriptive of scenery, &c. Enormous 
quantities of gases were found to issue from the pool, which, on 
examination, proved to be mixtures of carbonic acid, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen; and the residuary air contained sixteen 
per cent. of oxygen, and eighty-four of nitrogen. In the course 
of his observations in other volcanic regions, Dr. Daubeny has 
found that whenever atmospheric air escapes from a volcanic 
source, it is deficient in oxygev. Some facts derived from a 


* neid, Book vi. 
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gentleman residing in the neighborhood of the lake, are given, 
which seem to show that the health of the inhabitants has ma- 
terially suffered since the cutting down of a wood betwixt them 
and the lake. The odour of the lake could be perceived 
when the wind blew from it, although at the distance of four 
miles ; and the sallowness of the complexions of the people was 
remarkable. Although our author does not seem to be willing 
to attribute as much influence to these gaseous exhalations upon 
the health of the inhabitants as has been done by others, he yet 
does not pronounce it impossible that they should have pro- 
duced some effect. The quantity of mephitic vapor was such, 
as to oblige him to take a circuit, in order to avoid it; and in- 
stances not unfrequently occurred, as he informs us, of animals, 
and even men, being suffocated by it. This he considers as 
the origin of the fable of the Vado mortale, “a particular spot 
in the course of the rivulet that flows from the lake, which, it is 
said, cannot be forded without death; and which has been de- 
scribed as having on its borders an accumulation of the whiten- 
ed bones of the various animals that had perished there, which 
must forever lie on the spot where they fell—because no living 
creature can approach to take them away, without adding to 
their number.” When this visit was made to the lake, no 
bones were to be seen, except those of a few birds; and it was 
possible to reach the edge on the side from which the wind 
blew. 

The pool is described as being about twenty paces in its 
smallest diameter, and thirty in its largest; its depth was said 
to vary from six to seven feet; its surface appeared to be in a 
state of violent ebullition, from the continual escape of such large 
quantities of gases. The color of the water is dark and mud- 
dy, and it tastes strongly of alum; its smell indicated sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and great changes had been produced by it 
upon the surrounding rocks. _ These changes appear to be simi- 
Jar to what are more or less noticed in various parts of the 
world, where similar gases are given off; the sulphur is preci- 
pitated, or converted’ into sulphur acids, these react upon the 
lime, alumina, or other constituents of the rocks and lavas, giv- 
ing origin to clays, sulphate of lime, silicious deposits, alum, 
&c. Dr. Daubeny has, in a very ingenious manner, endea- 
vored to show that the immense deposits of sulphur in Sicily 
may have been caused in the same way, an opinion which does 
not seem to be sufficiently borne out by the facts here observed, 
or which have been observed by ourselves in similar places. If 
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the decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen gas will account for 
this vast deposit, we cannot perceive, very readily, why equally 
vast deposits may not exist in some of the West India islands, 
in the Azores, and other places, where Solfaterras are well 
known to occur. We are not aware that in any of these, 
large masses, or even pieces as large as a man’s fist, of pure 
compact sulphur, are ever met with; although large quantities 
are deposited in the crevices of the clays, or decomposed lavas, 
or trachytes; but the latter are always in thin crusts, or groups 
of crystals. In some of these places, we have caused excava- 
tions to be made to a considerable depth, but the sulphur was 
always found as just stated. In regard to the formation of gyp- 
sum, as in the tertiary clays of Voltera in Sicily, and even in 
various other places in volcanic countries, there is little doubt 
of the theory proposed by Dr. Daubeny being the true one. 

In speaking of the escape of the noxious gases from the rocks 
or soil of volcanic countries, Dr. Daubeny remarks, that he 
knows of no other instance in which the quantity is sufficient to 
endanger life, with the exception of that in the valley of death 
in Java. There is, however, a place in the island of St. Mi- 
chaels, where large quantities of noxious gases are continually 
emitted from a hill side, and where, not only the bones of ani- 
mals are seen around the orifice, but living animals, exposed to 
their influence, die in a very few minutes. The accounts given 
of the dangers of the valley in Java, are now well known to 
have been greatly exaggerated. This celebrated spot has re- 
cently been visited and described; the gases occupy the lower 
part, and it can be descended with safety to within about eigh- 
teen feet of the bottom. Small animals, sent in below, died in 
a short time. ‘The human bones said to have been seen there, 
are supposed to have been those of rebels, who had fled to these 
recesses for safety. It is rather remarkable that, although the 
"hills in this neighborhood are volcanic, there is no appearance 
of sulphur. 

Places like these, as Dr. Daubeny very truly remarks, ‘ pos- 
sess an interest independent of the romance which attaches to 
their history; as showing that causes are in operation at the 
present day, in such spots remote from ordinary volcanic phe- 
nomena, on such a scale, as would in a comparatively short 
period modify the character of the earth’s surface over a con- 
siderable extent—and produce new deposits, bearing a com- 
parison in kind and in extent to those which geological! observa- 
tion presents to us.” 
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Leaving the lake, our traveller proceeded towards Mount 
Vultur, and soon came upon alternating beds of loose sand- 
stone and marl, resting upon a conglomerate, full of pebbles, 
chiefly of the older calcareous rock. The sand-stone abounded 
in fragile shells. To explain the singular occurrence of these 
tertiary deposits, our author quotes the words of Brocchi,* who 
maintains, that at one period, the habitable part of Italy was 
reduced to the ridge of the Apennines, which formed a long 
and narrow peninsula, connected with one of the heights of the 
Alps; that the ridge of the Apennines rose above the waters 
as a succession of islands, during which time these deposits took 
place. The geological appearances, however, noticed by Dr. 
Daubeny, do not lead to the inference that the whole of the 
valley is covered with tertiary deposits; on the contrary, from 
Avellino to Frigento, and from Frigento to Ariano, he saw 
only the Apennine limestone, with its subordinate beds, until he 
came within a few miles of the latter town, which stands on a 
lofty eminence composed of tertiary beds, resting on a loose 
conglomerate. ‘ The softness of the stone, of which the rock 
consists, has rendered it so easy to hollow out, that the whole 
surface towards the south is honey-combed into caves, which 
form the dwelling-places of a large proportion of the popula- 
tion. It is remarkable that the people, and more especially the 
children, who emerged from these damp and sombre habitations, 
seemed perfectly healthy, contrary to what has been observed 
in some other places of this kind—where, in consequence of 
the absence of light, the form and functions of the animal system 
are but imperfectly developed.” 

The country now traversed by our author, was formerly noted 
for the robberies committed in it, and, even at the present day, 
is far from being perfectly safe, as appears from the fact that 
videttes are planted at distances of a mile or two; and few, we 
are told, choose to delay their journey through it till the close 
of the day. At Ascoli, lodgings were procured at a little inn, 
kept by an old woman, whose haggard looks and wild expres- 
sion, our traveller thought, might have suited one of the witches 
in Macbeth. He was curious to learn her history, and found 
that she was the sister of one of the: famous robber chiefs of 
Apulia. In her youth she had possessed considerable personal 
charms ; she had lived with her brother and his troop for many 
years in the mountains, and had shared their prosperity. On 
the breaking up of the banditti, and the apprehension and ex- 


* Concholg, Subappen, p. 58. 
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ecution of her brother, it became necessary for her to look out 
for some other means of subsistence ; and, no doubt, greatly to 
her mortification, she had to take up with her present occupa- 
tion, which, in the opinion of Dr. Daubeny’s informant, was a 
great sinking of caste! This remark will appear less strange, 
‘** when we recollect that the leaders of the banditti in Apulia 
were generally persons of rank; that they often combined a 
wild feeling of chivalrous honor with their lawless habits of life ; 
and that whilst their power made them objects of terror to all, 
their system of confining their outrages to the rich, created 
a kind of fellow feeling in their behalf amongst the humbler 
classes.” 

The following day the river Ofanto, the Aufidius of the an- 
cients, was crossed; and, after ascending several hills, Mount 
Vultur came in sight, which is described as bearing a striking 
resemblance to Vesuvius, as it is supposed to have appeared 
before the eruption of A. D. 79. Mount Vultur was visited a 
few years before by the celebrated Italian geologist Brocchi; 
and an amusing account is given of his perils; and he is not 
the only one we could name, whose hammer has been looked 
on with suspicion, and even as aiming a blow at the liberties 
of the state. The geologist Von Buch, we believe it was, who 
a few years since was actually seized while knocking off a spe- 
cimen of granite, and conducted to prison. When Brocchi, 
burdened with his barometer and hammer, and a few philoso- 
phical instruments, proceeded to ascend Mount Vultur : 


“ The peasants, at a loss to conjecture the nature of his objects 
and his manipulations, set him down as a magician; but not know- 
ing whether he might have come to do them good or harm, con- 
tented themselves at first with watching him very attentively, but 
at a respectful distance. Unfortunately, in the very midst of his 
observations, the heavens lowered, the wind betokened an impend- 
ing tempest, and drops of rain began to descend. The peasants 
regarded all this as the first fruits of his incantations, and awaited, 
with silent dismay, the result ; but when they saw a furious éum- 
der-storm invading their crops, and demolishing their hopes of a 
coming viix‘age— whilst the philosopher continued i inspecting with 
redoubled attention those instruments of his craft, which had been 
regarded by them before with so much suspicion, fear gave way 
to indignation, and they rushed forward in a body, with the full 
intent of demolishing the mysterious author of all this mischief. 
F Fortunately for Brocchi, he had with him three or four resolute 
gens d’armes as his escort; and these, with their muskets and 
bayonets, contrived to keep the unarmed peasants at bay long 
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enough to enable him to escape, or his zeal in exploring the se- 
crets of voleanic action might have been as fatal to him as it was 
of old to Empedocles.” 


This warning does not appear to have been lost upon our 
author, who took the precaution to have an escort in his ascent 
of the mountain. The substratum was found to be tuff in beds, 
some of which were compact, others loose and friable, consist- 
ing chiefly of pumice, like those about Pompeia ; many caverns, 
once the resort of robbers, were seen in it. The waters of a 
spring in the neighborhood afforded ninety per cent. of nitro- 
gen, and the same gas was observed to escape from a fissure in 
the rock hard by. 

About half way up the mountain, the party found themselves 
in an amphitheatre of hills, which had every appearance of hav- 
ing been the crater of the volcano; its form was nearly circu- 
lar, and the brim almost entire. Very little volcanic matter 
was found on the surface. ‘The rocks encircling it varied in 
height, some attaining more than one thousand feet above the 
margin, and one of them forming the summit, there being no 
crater at the highest point. Within this crater were seen two 
lakes, in one of which fishes abound; at times, inflammable 
gases are said to be given off, and jets of water have been 
known to be suddenly projected to the height of fifteen feet from 
the surface. From these circumstances, Dr. Daubeny’s infer- 
ence that the volcanic energies are not exhausted, seems fully 
warranted. 

On the borders of one of the lakes are the ruins of a church 
dedicated to St. Hippolito, and above it isa Franciscan convent ; 
‘‘ once a year Melfi pours forth its whole population on a pilgrim- 
age to this sacred spot, prompted by the double motive of paying 
their adoration to the shrine, and of commemorating the escape 
which a portion of the inhabitants experienced in 1528, by se- 
creting themselves within the crater, and thus eluding the fury of 
the French troops under Lautrec, who took the town by assault, 
and put all that remained to the sword.”* 

Dr. Daubeny could not discover that Mount Vultur had ever 
been measured barometrically, and he is inclined to think that 
its height much exceeds that given to it by Dr. Boué, namely, 
fourteen hundred feet ; for its summit appeared more conspicu- 


* Such was the account given on the spot, but Dr. Danbeny remarks that it 
is not confirmed by the narrative of the taking of Melfi by Guicciardini or by 
Sismondi, 
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ously from Frigento, than that of Somma over the Apennine 
ridge. Its circumference is stated at about twenty-two miles. 

No streams of lava were observed on the flanks of the moun- 
tain, and our author remarks, that if there be any such, they 
are concealed by the thick bed of black unctuous soil, resulting 
from the mixture of volcanic ashes and clay, and from the de- 
composition of harder materials. ‘The extent to which this 
has taken place,—the rare occurrence, in a mountain which 
once was the theatre of such extensive volcanic operations, of 
loose blocks, —and the entire disappearance of streams of lava, 
would alone imply the great interval of time that had elapsed 
since their occurrence; but another proof of the same was af- 
forded in the existence of a deep and wide valley, which we 
crossed on our way, extending from the bottom of the mountain 
nearly up to the crater, completely covered by vegetation, and 
with its superficial strata reduced altogether to the condition of 
a rich and slippery loam.” ‘ What an idea of antiquity,” con- 
tinues our author, “ does the complete concealment by vegeta- 
tion of the streams of lava convey to the mind, when we recol- 
lect the ages required to cover over even with lichen those of 
Etna or Vesuvius? yet the whole of the eruptions were posterior 
to the formation of the tuff constituting the base of the moun- 
tain.” 

This interesting narrative is concluded by some general re- 
marks suggested by the phenomena which have been described 
in it, and we should do injustice to the author did we pass them 
over in silence. The first is, that volcanic action has been most 
remarkably developed, along a line of country extending from 
the parallel of Naples, to that of Mount Vultur. It is consi- 
dered as commencing in Ischia with the well known hot springs, 
and here true volcanic operations have been observed at dis- 
tant intervals of time. The continuation at Vesuvius is familiar 
to all, and obvious; but following the line across the Apen- 
nines, no distinct indication of volcanic action is observable, 
except at the Lake Amsanctus. Having traversed the Apen- 
nines, and descended its eastern slope, we perceive, says Dr. 
Daubeny, standing in the same relation to that chain on the 
one side, which Vesuvius does on the other, a mountain similar 
in form and structure, but evincing no analogous phenomena at 
present, except the emission of carbonic acid, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and those occasional rumblings of the earth beneath, 
which attend an eruption of Vesuvius. If not an evidence of 
the connexion of those two distant spots, or of a sympathy be- 
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tween them, it is difficult, as our author says, to account for the 
almost entire quiescence of the one, and the determination of 
the volcanic energy to the other. 

The objection that Vesuvius is close to the sea, and Vultur 
thirty miles distant now, is no evidence that this may have been 
the case formerly; since, as remarked by Dr. Daubeny, the 
waters of the Adriatic, if they did not actually wash the sides 
of Mount Vultur, once came within a short distance of its base. 
The indications of an extreme antiquity, are such as to carry 
back the date of its activity so far, as to render it probable that 
in the time of the Romans, its condition was but little different 
from that at the present time. In support of this opinion, Dr. 
Daubeny has adduced many circumstances and references to 
writers of antiquity. With a greater breadth of surface, the 
volcanic band, as it may be termed, will include, on the side of 
the Mediterranean, the islands of Ponza, and on that of the 
Adriatic, those of 'Tremili. 

This narrative is accompanied with a map of the country, on 
which the volcanic belt is delineated, and with several beautiful 
sketches of Melfiand Mount Vultur. In closing our remarks, 
we would renewedly recommend this work to the attention of 
geological students, and express a hope that the accomplished 
author will give us the results of his observations upon the West 
India islands, to which it is understood he has very recently 
made an excursion. 
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Arr. I1l.—The Music of Nature; or an attempt to prove that 
what vs passionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speaking, 
and performing upon musical instruments, is derived from the 
sounds of the animated world. With curious and interesting 
alustrations. By Witt1am Garpiner. Boston: J. H. 


Wilkins and R. B. Carter. 1837. 


Tuts very pleasing work has been lately re-published in this 
country, in a style worthy of the original. It is rarely our good 
fortune to see so elegant a re-print of any English work; the 
author himself might look at it with satisfaction and even pride, 
as a sort of posthumous compliment ; and we sincerely hope that 
the publishers who have had spirit enough to get it up in this 
form may be well repaid for their trouble. 

Though we had seen the work before, and knew the reputation 
of the author, we never had an opportunity of reading it till the 
American edition appeared; and we now rise from the perusal 
with so much satisfaction, that we heartily wish to persuade all 
the lovers of music to buy and read it. It is entirely fitted for 
general readers ;_ no science, nor previous knowledge of the art 
or practice of music is necessary to make it intelligible and inte- 
resting ; “‘ he that runs may read ;”’ and a few hours, very plea- 
santly spent, will bring him to the close. 

The work is different from what the title had led us to suppose 
it. “The Music of Nature” is a rather indefinite name. We 
had, when we first heard it, certain dim and rather grand visions 
of some theory or science of which this was the title; which the 
author had devoted this work to expound. We fancied that 
some person of more than usually gifted senses, combined with 
rare intellect, had discovered the key-note of Nature’s anthem, 
and had traced its melody with all the rich and full accompani- 
ment of harmony swelling into one sublime hallelujah to the 
praise of the Almighty, from the softest whisper of the breeze, or 
the gentlest hum of the insect, and the carol of the bird, to the 
roar of the storm, and the deep bass of the Ocean’s roll, the re- 
citative of the elements: and perhaps had penetrated even tiie 
mystery of that heavenly music of the revolving worlds which 
burst upon the ravished senses of Scipio. And even if these 
discoveries were beyond the reach of mortal sense, we still ima- 
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gined that the author with uncommon attention to the sounds of 
nature, might have demonstrated how the common notes produced 
by animals, by the wind, and by all the various actions of nature, 
were the elements from which the science and art of music as we 
now possess them has been formed. 

But the work is very different from this; it does not aim at 
any thing new or original: it contains no wonderful theory ; it 
does not even discuss the vexed question of the origin of music. 
It gives only a simple and highly interesting account of music as 
it actually exists in the world obvious to the senses of every one. 
The sounds uttered by a great variety of animals are reduced to 
written notes ; the cries of the various traffickers in the streets, 
the chime and changes of bells, the tones of the voice in conver- 
sation, the rhythm of language, the philosophy of echoes and 
ominous sounds are all described and commented upon. A his- 
tory of the invention and use of all the most remarkable kinds of 
musical instruments is given, with a deseription of the kinds of 
tone produced by them, their compass, capacities, and uses. The 
work also contains an account of some of the most remarkable 
vocalists of the present day, and accurate descriptions of their 
style of singing ; and finally, we have a short but masterly trea- 
tise upon the works and genius of some of the greatest composers. 
The whole is enlivened with interesting anecdotes connected with 
the subject, and facts which amuse and astonish. 

Such is the “ Music of Nature ;” a book which gives an ac- 
count of all the diflerent kinds of music that the world offers. It 
is not a profound treatise; a work so diffusive in its character 
could not be so, without swelling to the size of an encyclopedia. 
The chapters on ‘Thorough Bass and Modulation, for instance, 
do but glance at the subjects, attempting only to give the reader 
a notion of their nature and extent without pretending to inves- 
tigate them. And yet we feel that the author is a complete mas- 
ter of the science of music; that these remarks are but the 
exuberance of his knowledge thrown off without effort, and with- 
out consulting authorities; perhaps at leisure moments and 
enjoying the comforts of an arm-chair. A more entertaining 
book we have not read for a long time; it conveys no greater 
information on the art of music than every well-educated person 
ought to possess, while at the same time many of the hints and 
directions may be of great use to the young performer ; and yet 
it is so pleasant and amusing, and carries the reader along so 
agreeably, that it might be classed among our “ light reading.” 
The author has done well to call it the “* Music of Nature,” 
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because all music is natural. Cultivated voices,. complicated 
instruments, and compositions which reach the utmost limits of 
the art, are but the gathering in and presenting in form, of 
sounds and combinations which nature produces. And who 
shall say what notes might reach the ear of a Being of such ca- 
pacities as to receive in mingled harmony the whole tide of 
sound which ascends at once from the entire world? Has the 
imagination of the composer ever grasped it? has the sunlike 
fancy of Haydn ascended to comprehend its wonders, or has the 
dark and lowering genius of Beethoven measured its mighty 
compass? Has man been able to write it, or to give it voice 
with all his varied instruments ? 

Of all the sounds which music utters, none are so pleasing, so 
varied in expression, so capable of affecting the feelings, so re- 
fined and delicate and at the same time overpowering, as the 
human voice. A single voice with the compass of only two oc- 
taves can express more than any instrument or any combination 
of instruments. Compared indeed with the tones of an instru- 
ment, the human voice seems like life contrasted with inanimate 
nature. In singing, a soul seems to enter into sound and to 
give it life. This effect indeed, is partially produced by an in- 
strument in the hands of a skillful performer, though never in a 
degree equal to the power of voice. In playing on the piano- 
forte for instance, how much of the eflect depends upon the 
touch! In the hands of some persons, the instrument seems 
almost magically inspired ; compared with their touch, the per- 
formance of others is lifeless. Nor is this power to be acquired ; 
the most consummate execution does not give it; years of prac- 
tice and study will not attain it. A fine touch is a natural gift, 
and though it may be aided and improved by cultivation, still 
we can never have it unless it is born within us. One of the 
most remarkable instances of a fine touch occurs to us in the 
case of an eminent pianoforte maker at Boston, Mr. Chickering, 
whose instruments we have no hesitation in pronouncing the best 
of the kind we have ever seen. He does not pretend to any 
power of execution, we are not aware that he attempts even to 
play simple airs, and yet the most accomplished performer sinks 
below him in the beauty and life of his touch; and we have often 
experienced greater pleasure in hearing him run over the keys 
as he has been showing his instruments to purchasers, than in 
listening to the performance of a master. 

Compared with this, how dead, how destitute of interest is 
mechanical music, even the wondrous melodium of Maelzel! 
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The voice rises in quality of tone and variety of expression far 
above them all, and by the combination of a variety of voices 
the uttermost perfection of music is attained. We prefer the 
eflect of a number of persons singing in harmony to that pro- 
duced by any single voice however fine. Never shall we forget 
the delight we experienced in hearing the sweet little aria, the 
“ Fleuve de T'age,”’ better known to most of our readers as the 
music of ‘Come rest in this bosom,” sung at the Gymnase in 
Paris, by two females. One of them sang the air with words, 
the other, the captivating Leontine Fay, sang at the same time 
with exquisite grace and skill, an accompaniment which sounded 
to us like one of the prettiest variations to the air. ‘They were 
unsupported by any instrument, and the performance was com- 
pletely unique, a perfect piece of art, yet so admirably executed 
as to conceal the art ; so that it was only by reasoning that we 
could convince ourselves of the amount of skill displayed. 

The perfection of vocal music is undoubtedly to be found in 
the choir of singers who perform mass in the presence of the 
Pope at Rome. In the selection and education of this choir, 
many things seem to be attended to which are not thought of or 
are impracticable in forming choirs elsewhere. The practice of 
employing eunuchs, which anciently distinguished the music of 
the Pope’s chapel from that of all other churches, is now, we be- 
lieve, entirely abandoned, and the band is made up of persons 
of diflerent ages, from childhood up. But besides this, we fan- 
cied, when we heard these wonderful singers, that in choosing 
them, a distinction had been made which could be found nowhere 
else ; namely, that the performers had been selected not merely 
with regard to the nature of the voice, whether it belonged to 
bass, or tenor, or alto, or the quality, whether harsh or sweet ; 
but also that attention had been paid to the character of the 
voice, the kind of tone it uttered, and the class of sound it pro- 
duced. For example, one voice will be found clear, liquid, and 
sweet like the flute or flageolet, another may have the brilliancy 
of the clarionet, a third the gentle sweetness of the oboe, a fourth 
the rich reedy tone of the open diapason pipes in an organ. It 
is well known that the union of these various kinds of sound 
gives the peculiar charm to bands of musicians and also to the 
full organ which combines them all. Now it appeared to us, 
that the same variety was found in the voices of the Pope’s choir; 
and when all were singing at once the effect was like that of a 
full organ, while the solos reminded us of the different stops in 
the instrument played separately. The effect at the time was 
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almost overpowering. ‘The first time we heard them was at the 
Sistine chapel. They were stationed in a gallery or recess in the 
side of the chapel just large enough to contain them, and were 
not accompanied by any instrument whatever. When the Pope 
and the Cardinals had taken their places round the altar, above 
which was displayed Michael Angelo’s celebrated painting of the 
Last Judgment, the singers entered silently and took their places. 
The first burst of sound was absolutely startling, it came at once 
in full strength like the burst of a full organ or a large orchestra ; 
each singer was perfect, the combination was perfect, and the va- 
ried sounds blended into one grand body of tone such as we 
never heard equalled. After chanting for perhaps an hour with 
the full strength of the choir, the music ceased, a few words were 
uttered by the Pope, and every one in that vast assembly sank to 
the ground. A death-like stillness ensued; when there came 
stealing on the calm a sound so soft, so sweet, so etherial, that it 
lingered on the ear for a moment before it could be distinguished 
by the senses to belong to mortal strains. ‘This celestial sound 
swelled gradually to more complete distinctness, and then another 
voice different in character, but equally soft and sweet was 
heard in harmony with it ; then a third, a fourth, and so on till 
the sound swelled to the full power of the choir. It seemed like 
the performance of a skillful organist ; we fancied him playing 
on the stop diapason of the swell organ, then drawing the dulci- 
ana, then the flute and hautboy, and thus adding stop to stop 
till by degrees he came to the full power of the instrument. 
The effect of this music was utterly unlike anything we had ever 
heard before. ‘The chorusses of the opera singers bear no re- 
semblance to it, nor can the choirs of any other churches pro- 
duce any similar effect. 

This is the choir which performs the celebrated ‘“ Miserere”’ 
by Allegri, of which we have such wonderful descriptions by 
travelers. ‘The eflects of this music are spoken of as completely 
overpowering ; a whole congregation melted to tears, and many 
fainting and carried out. No one who has heard the choir can 
doubt their power to produce such an effect. It has often been 
made the subject of wonder that no other choir could perform 
the same piece with anything like the effect given it by the Pope’s 
singers. Many of the best choirs in Europe have attempted to 
perform it, but have uniformly failed ; so that it has been imagin- 
ed that there was some wonderful secret which the singers of the 
Sistine chapel were unwilling or forbidden to impart, by which 
they were enabled to give this magical power to the piece. 
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Much of the effect however, has been attributed to the time and 
place. ‘The “ Miserere” is sung during the three days imme- 
diately preceding Easter, the awful commemoration of those 
days of darkness and horror when the Saviour ‘“ descended into 
hell” and the hopes of man in eternity hung trembling in dread- 
ful uncertainty, the world left in the reign of death, and no ray 
of light penetrating the gloom of the grave. ‘The Sistine chapel, 
where the service is chanted, is dimly lighted as the sun goes 
down, and the gigantic figures in the painting of the Last Judg- 
ment seem to dilate into new grandeur and terror by the sepul- 
chral light of the tapers, which are extinguished one after the 
other, to represent the desertion of the disciples in the Jast hours 
of our Saviour’s life. All this adds, undoubtedly, very much to 
the efiect of the music; but these aids might be had in other 
places. ‘The wonder still remains, that no other musicians how- 
ever skillful, can execute the same piece with any power at all. 

We have the notes of Allegri’s “* Miserere,” and have studied 
the piece with care. Nothing can be more simple: there are no 
rapid nor difficult chromatic passages. The compass of voice 
required is very small, the variations of modulation few and sim- 
ple. No directions whatever are given with regard to the per- 
formance : the usual marks attached to music, such as the signs 
for swelling or depressing sound, and all the signals usually 
added for the help of the performer, are entirely omitted in this 
piece, and there is nothing to indicate the manner in which the 
composer intended to have the different passages performed. 
There is scarcely more variety in the whole piece than in the 
notes produced by the wind blowing over an /Kolian harp, 
which the “ Miserere” greatly resembles. 

The whole effect of the music depends upon the expression ; 
and herein consists the secret of the Pope’s choir. The life of one 
man would be hardly long enough to study the variety of ex- 
pression of which this wonderful piece is capable. In learning 
to perform it, then, all other singers suffer under great disadvan- 
tages compared with the musicians of the Sistine Chapel. ‘The 
mystery and magic of the performance is in the expression ; and 
years of study are insufficient to give this. But the manner of 
singing this piece in the Pope’s choir, is, if we may use the ex- 
pression, hereditary: they have the advantage not only of 
their own experience and practice, but of those of their prede- 
cessors. Gregorio Allegri composed this celebrated chant about 
two hundred years ago; he was himself a member of the Pope’s 
choir, and the first performances of this music were directed by 
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him; each passage thus learned by the singers received the ex- 
pression which the composer intended, and the whole piece was 
finally acquired under his instruction, and performed as his taste 
and genius dictated. ‘These first directions have never been 
lost; those who learned the ‘“ Miserere”’ from Allegri, taught it to 
their successors, and so down to the present time; the choir being 
continually renewed as the members became superannuated or 
are removed by death, so that no gap has ever occurred to in- 
terrupt the hereditary instruction and discipline of this wonder- 
ful band. It is probable too, that discoveries and improvements 
in the manner of performing the “‘ Miserere”’ may have been made 
from time to time, so that the Pope’s singers at the present day, 
have not only the advantage of their own experience and know- 
ledge of music with regard to the piece, but they have the benefit 
of two hundred years of practice, and even the directions of the 
composer himself. ‘These facts seem to us quite suflicient to 
account for the difficulty which all other choirs have met with, 
in attempting to perform the ‘ Miserere.” 

Having thus mentioned this very wonderful composition, our 
readers may perhaps be interested by a short analysis of some 
of the more remarkable passages. We will avoid technical 
terms as much as possible, and endeavor to suit the description 
to the comprehension of those who are unacquainted with music. 

The ‘ Miserere” is the most entirely mournful, pathetic, and 
heart-rending strain that music ever uttered. ‘The words are 
taken from the fifty-first psalm, and are intended as thus used, 
to represent the cry for mercy from a despairing world. The 
music is written in the key of G. minor, perhaps the most deli- 
cate and deeply sad form music can assume ; and it is in five 
parts, which melt into one solemn strain like the sweep of the 
olian harp. The first sounds heard are these blended voices, 
soft and sweet and inexpressibly mournful like the evening 
breeze of summer sighing over the strings, andt he ear faintly 
catches the words, ‘ Miserere mei Deus,” prolonged through 
many changes, swelling as the agony of emotion increases, and 
again dying away on the aerial cadence, where the notes modu- 
late to a more calm expression on the key of B flat. Then fol- 
lows a passage a little louder and perhaps less expressive, to the 
words ‘‘Secundum magnam misericordiam tuam,”’ terminating in 
the minor key, and preparing the ear for the same touching 
sounds with which the piece began. Then comes the second 
verse, ‘‘ Amplius lava me ab iniquitate mea et a peccato meo 
munda me.” A more impassioned and agonized cry of suffer- 
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ing humiliation and supplication than even the first prayer of 
‘‘ Miserere,”’ commencing on the- same notes, but rising to a. 
higher and more prolonged sound of wailing, and closing on 
the same minor key in tones expressive of the deepest despair, 
faint, tremulous, and fading from the senses. 

Again, the first strain is repeated, recurring five times during 
the service. The second verse is also sung five times, so that 
in fact there is no great variety in the whole. Yet the effect 
produced is more striking for this very reason. As mere musi- 
cal composition it is thus brought to resemble more nearly the 
sound of the ‘olian harp which the composer seems to have 
had in mind. Any one who has heard this instrument, will un- 
doubtedly have noticed that it produces no great variety of notes, 
and besides this, that the sounds come as it were in waves, re- 
newing the same strains at regular intervals. So it is with the 
music of the “‘ Miserere.”” The first deeply pathetic strain recurs 
at nearly regular distances through the piece, following out a 
few changes of notes and occasionally modulating into the 
major, but finally dying away on the key note. ‘T'he constant 
recurrence of the first strain gives a peculiar and overpowering 
effect to the music; and is completely adapted to the cha- 
racter of the words. Complicated and varied passages would 
ill become words that contain a prayer for mercy; a humble cry 
from sinners who are bereft of hope, and are commending them- 
selves to the pardoning love of the Almighty when all depend- 
ance on earthly promises is lost. With the wave-like strains 
that recur at measured intervals the passionate cry, for mercy 
seems to be renewed, and the impression produced by the ser- 
vice is greatly heightened. 

An instance of the same recurrence of the words and music is 
found in the “Gloria in excelsis” as performed in our churches; 
we have always regarded it, as one of the most beautiful and im- 
pressive parts of the service : 


“O Lord .... that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 

Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. 

Thou that sittest at the nght hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us.” 

The effect of this repetition is to add great power to the ex- 
pression and earnestness to the prayer. 

The close of the ‘* Miserere” is quite different from the other 
portion, though not less mournful and impressive ; it is the sub- 
dued and faintly uttered strain of those who are overcome with 
weeping, and murmur out their last moan as sense forsakes 
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them: the fainting accents of sinners who have undergone pe- 
nance too dreadful for mortal strength to endure, and yet with 
their last breath make their cry to God—*“'T'unc imponent 
super altare tuum vitulas:” ‘The first chord struck is in the mi- 
nor key of C., and is continued uninterrupted through the 
word ‘super,”’ a calm, subdued, and softened strain, expressive 
of deep sadnéss and exhaustion. At the word “ altare,” the 
notes ascend to D., modulating into G. minor, and falling an 
octave with the last syllable, and then making the cadence 
through the notes E and F sharp to G, the key note of the 
piece. ‘The words are then repeated with nearly the same 
notes, though more solemn and subdued, the tenor being left 
out, and the alto striking the note with which the tenor com- 
menced before. As it closes, the sounds become so faint as to 
be scarcely audible, and we are left with the feeling that we have 
been listening to more than mortal strains. 

It is impossible however by words, or even by the aid of the 
voice and of instruments, to convey any accurate idea of the 
music of the Pope’s choir. ‘The attempt to perform the ‘‘ Mise- 
rere” with any similar effect has, we believe, been abandoned 
by all other singers as utterly hopeless. ‘Their singing is com- 
pletely unique; it resembles no other sounds, and the entire 
character is different from that of all other musical performances. 
In the opera, for instance, this is not the case. Many amateur 
singers catch the bravura style of the Prima Donna, and give 
the same eflfect to the airs from Rossini, Bellini, and all the 
popular composers: the chorusses at the inferior theatres bear 
resemblance to those of the Italian Opera or the Royal Academy 
of Paris. Even when the performance is so poor as to become 
a caricature on the original, there is still to be traced a resem- 
blance. ‘The music of the opera, as performed at the different 
theatres in Europe and America, has a family likeness by which 
it may infallibly be recognized ; and the same is true of Church 
music, with the exception of that performed by the Pope’s choir. 
The eflect of this, as we have said, is utterly unlike that of 
all other music, and the listener might well fancy that his senses 
had been blessed with tones from a better world. 

It is undoubtedly more difficult for a choir to sing well, when 
unaccompanied by instrumental music, and it should never be 
attempted except by performers who are perfect in their parts, 
so that they may sing with confidence, and feel certain of never 
losing the pitch, which immediately distorts the whole perform- 
ance. ‘The accompaniment, however, should in all cases be 
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modest and low, aiming to sustain the voices, but never to lead 
them. We prefer for choirs in churches some bass instrument, 
as the bassoon or violoncello, as an accompaniment, rather than 
the organ, flute or violin. ‘The sound of a heavy bass will be 
found more effectual in supporting the voice, and in bringing it 
to the correct pitch if the performer is singing flat, than the high- 
er instruments. But we should earnestly recommend to the 
choirs of our churches to practice singing without the aid of any 
instrument, assuring them that they will thus be enabled to give 
a power to their music which can be attained in no other way. 
Most of the lovers of music will remember that these remarks 
were well illustrated by the Hermanns who gave vocal concerts 
in our cities about five years ago. ‘Their performance, when 
they sang without instruments, more nearly resembled the mu- 
sic of the Pope’s choir, than any thing that has been heard in 
this country. ‘There is a richness in the harmony of voices 
which no combination of instruments can produce: for the ser- 
vice of the church, or the evening serenade, we know nothing 
to be compared with it. 

Of all instruments none is equal to the violin, in variety and 
power of expression. And yet we are not sure that we should 
have admitted this before hearing the performance of the cele- 
brated Paganini; for which blessing we are devoutly thankful. 
Mr. Gardiner mentions being present at the first concert given 
by Paganini in London, the third of June, 1831. A few days 
afterward, we were present at another concert given by this 
great master at the king’s opera. After an overture performed 
by the orchestra, the curtain was drawn up, and the magician 
of the evening made his appearance alone on the stage. His 
figure was truly remarkable; tall, thin and stooping: and his 
long straight hair, which hung down on his shoulders, gave a 
strange and almost unearthly expression to his lank visage, in 
which the two little dark eyes sparkled like meteors. Nothing 
could be more awkward than his appearance as he came on 
bowing sideways till he reached the middle of the stage. There 
he stood for a minute bowing in the most ungainly manner, 
to the reiterated plaudits of the immense audience. Presently 
he raised his violin, as if about to commence, and immediately 
the uproar subsided into a deathlike stillness. But something 
was wrong; so down came the violin, and he very deliberately 
took out a cambric pocket handkerchief and wiped his fingers, 
at the same time “grinning horribly a ghastly smile,” as if 
amused at the disappointment of the audience, who only cheered 
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him the more enthusiastically. Again the violin was raised ; 
the cheering hushed, and the first sound was heard from that 
magical bow. Such tones we never heard from voice or instru- 
ment before: the violin seemed to lose its peculiar character, 
and to assume another not less peculiar but infinitely more varied 
and powerful. Passages of inconceivable rapidity seemed to 
glide from the bow, and the very scale of music grew larger: 
we knew not till we heard him that its compass was so wide. 
At times he appeared absolutely to be sporting with the feelings 
of his audience ; from some distinguishable and pleasant melo- 
dy, he would glide gradually into chromatic passages, which 
grew by degrees more complicated and horrible, till just as the 
sounds were becoming too painful for endurance, he would sud- 
denly modulate into the most soothing and heavenly strains that 
the ear ever listened to. When he played upon one string the 
effect was the same. ‘The difficulty of the execution can be best 
appreciated by the greatest proficients on the instrument. We 
have never met with any exhibition which so completely realized 
our notion of magical influences as this ; it seemed as if the violin 
must be inspired by superhuman power; and we are willing to 
confess that all our superstition was excited, when we saw this 
unearthly looking being before us, and heard sounds such as we 
never conceived of before, and such as no other mortal in the 
wide world was capable of producing. It was announced on 
the programme that the concert would close with a “‘ Sinfonia” 
by the full orchestra; and this was attempted, but in vain. 
After Paganini, the performance even of those admirable’ play- 
ers seemed tame and flat; the audience would not listen to it; 
they were noisy, calling loudly for Paganini; and the players 
of the orchestra threw down their instruments in despair, and 
retired. 

Many conjectures have been made with regard to the secret 
which has enabled this great performer to go so entirely beyond 
all other masters of the violin. Certain it is that no musician 
has ever come near him in power of execution, or in style of 
performance. Indeed his style is peculiar to himself: it resem- 
bles nothing else ; the violin in his hands seems to become any 
instrument he chooses ; the clearest and most liquid notes of the 
flageolet are rivalled by it; the warble of the birds, the cry of 
wild beasts, exclamations of fiendlike agony and rage, and the 
mad revel of demons and witches, are all within the compass of 
this magical instrument. Mr. Gardiner says that his amazing 
power was acquired during a long imprisonment, when he had 
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only a violin with one string to practice upon. We have heard 
this story contradicted in Europe, though there seems to be no 
certainty about it. It is also said that his command over the 
instrument is owing to a peculiar formation of the hand and 
wrist ; that the fingers are unusually long and muscular, and 
that he is able to bend the wrist much more than other persons, 
so that he has a peculiar command of the strings. ‘This would 
scarcely be considered improbable by any one who has seen the 
man,—his general appearance being so utterly unlike the rest 
of the race, that any peculiar formation of the kind would not 
be surprising. Still, we are of opinion that the principal cause 
of his great superiority is to be traced to his peculiar genius. 
His mind seems to combine great power with an extremely gro- 
tesque fancy. He comprehends and enjoys sublimity and pathos 
in an uncommon degree, but at the same time he is visited by 
the most strange and whimsical imaginings, which mingle wildly 
with the sweet and solemn ideas. All this strange genius ex- 
presses itself in music, and makes him the wonderful composer 
he is. Had he been a poet, he would have rivalled the most 
wild and fanciful creations of Germany, and the sweetness, pathos 
and sublimity of Shakspeare. His mind seems to run into the 
same strange fancies that are displayed by Moritz Retsch in his 
illustrations of Goethe, Schiller and Shakspeare. 

We often hear it said that Paginini intends to visit America ; 
but we cannot believe that he could be induced to do this. He 
would no doubt acquire a large fortune if he came here; but 
this he can do in a week in Europe almost without effort. 
Whenever he gives a concert, the largest theatres are filled to 
overflowing. In 1832, it was announced that he would perform 
at the Grand Opera or Royal Academy of Music in Paris; and 
three hours before the doors were opened, the building was sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd, who were waiting to rush in 
and secure places; we thought ourselves among the nearest to 
the entrance, and yet when we had gained our way into the 
“‘ salle,”’ it seemed as if the whole building was filled: perhaps 
a third part of the audience stood up during the whole perform- 
ance, for the want of seats. ‘The profits must have been, at 
a moderate calculation, four or five times as great as the best 
benefits in the United States. Now, Paganini is always sure 
of filling the largest theatres in Europe, whenever he sees fit 
to give concerts ; and the harvest of his labors is almost bound- 
less. It is said, we know not with what truth, that the gold thus 
acquired is lavished at the gambling table. At any rate, it ap- 
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pears certain that he would not be induced by the hope of gain 
to visit this country, and if he comes here it can only be from 
motives of enlightened curiosity or christian benevolence, cha- 
racteristics for which Paganini is not remarkable. 

Of all instruments the organ seems to us the most grand and 
sublime, while at the same time it is capable of great variety of 
expression. Much of the efiect of organ playing depends upon 
the touch. This may seem strange, but we are convinced never- 
theless that it is true. It can easily be comprehended how much 
pianoforte playing depends upon the touch, where the sound is 
made by striking the keys with the fingers, and depends upon the 
force of the blow. But the organ-touch is entirely different ; 
the strength with which we press down the keys has nothing to 
do with the amount of sound produced: the finger of an infant 
lightly pressed upon the key, may draw forth sounds that resem- 
ble the roll of thunder, and shake the largest cathedral to the 
very foundation ; with a different arrangement of the stops, the 
strongest man can only produce tones as soft as the gentlest 
breathing of the olian harp. And yet experience convinces 
us that as much of the effect depends upon the touch as in the 
pianoforte. ‘There is a power in this particular which nothing 
but nature can give. It seems, indeed, as if the soul of the 
player were breathed through the pipes, so expressive are the 
tones. ‘There may be distinguished, as in the pianoforte, the 
difference between a light, elastic touch and a heavy, dead 
style of playing ; there are all the shades of difference in various 
players. No directions can be given with regard to the style of 
touch, it must be the inspiration of taste and genius which fills 
the performer, and governs his fingers in spite of himself. 

Considerable physical power and no small presence of mind 
are required in the performer on a large organ. ‘The force re- 
quired to press down the keys, which in the organ always move 
with a spring, differs greatly in different instruments. In some, 
the weight of an ounce will depress the key sufficiently, in others 
much greater weight is required. One of the sets of keys in the 
famous Heerlem organ is arranged with springs so powerful, that 
to produce sound, the player must exert upon each key a force 
equal to the weight of a pound. The largest organs in this 
country have four different key-boards, and in fact actually con- 
tain four entire organs, which are filled by the same bellows. 
Three of these key-boards are for the hands, and are commonly 
called manuals ; the fourth is played by the feet. The manuais 
ascend above each other like stairs. ‘The highest key-board be- 
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longs to the swell organ, which is so named from its forming the 
part of the instrument which produces that delightful swell and 
fading of the notes, fer which the organ is remarkable. This 
is effected by enclosing all the pipes of the swell organ in a very 
tight box, which is sometimes made double; the interstice between 
the two cases being stuffed with cork or any substance that will 
prevent the transmission of sound. One or two of the sides of 
this box are so contrived as to open with broad slats like a Ve- 
netian blind. A pedal is arranged by the foot of the player, by 
depressing which, he gradually opens the slats, and thus produ- 
ces the swelling sound. If this pedal is well managed the effect 
is very fine. 

The middle key-board or manual belongs to the part of the 
instrument which is technically named the great organ. This 
contains all the largest and most powerful pipes; among the 
rest those large gilded ones displayed in front; and constitutes 
the main body of the organ. ‘The tones of this organ are so 
powerful that it is only used to accompany singing when there is 
a vast number of performers, on great public occasions, when 
loud chorusses and pieces of a similar character are required. 
The chief use of the great organ is in the performance of grand 
pieces or voluntaries of a spirited nature, with or without the ac- 
companiment of orchestral music. 

The third and lowest manual belongs to the choir organ ; 
which is so named from its being made of a size suitable for ac- 
companying singers on ordinary occasions. It is less powerful 
than the great organ, and forms an intermediate between it and 
the swell organ. 

Underneath the key-boards for the hands, is a set of keys to 
be played by the feet, arranged precisely like the keys in the 
manual, only made so large as to be conveniently touched with 
the feet. This set of keys consist in some organs of two octaves 
or more, though in others only of one, and is attached to a set 
of pipes entirely distinct from the rest of the organ. These pipes 
are named the sub-bass, as they descend in tone below the bass 
of the manual; they are made of wood, and some of them are 
large enough for a full grown man to creep through with ease 
These pipes produce that deep sound of thunder which is heard 
with such eflect in the organ. As it is convenient, however, at times 
to play the bass with the feet, and at the same time the sub-bass 
would be too powerful, there is a contrivance by which the enor- 
mous pipes in the sub-bass are prevented from sounding, and the 
pedal-keys are so connected with the manual of the great organ, 
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that when we depress one of them with the foot, it draws down 
the corresponding key in the manual, and thus produces the 
same effect as if we were fingering the manual. 

Loud or soft playing on the organ is regulated by means of 
stops. Let us examine the stops in the part of the instrument 
called the great organ. By a stop is meant a set of pipes con- 
sisting of one pipe for each key in the manual. Inthe key-board 
of the great organ there are fifty-five keys ; consequently, a set 
of pipes composing one stop consists of fifty-five pipes. At the 
side of the key-board is a stick or rod which may be drawn out 
an inch or two, for each of the stops or sets of pipes; and unless 
the stick be drawn out, the corresponding pipes will not sound. 
To aid the organist, the head of each of these sticks is marked 
with the name of the stop it belongs to. In the great organ 
there are at least eight stops and generally more ; that is eight 
sets of pipes. The first of those is called the stopped diapason. 
The pipes in this stop are all stopped at the top which gives the 
name. ‘The one bass pipe, and often the whole of the stopped 
diapason, are made of wood. ‘The tones of this stop are low, 
sweet and liquid, so that they resemble the dropping of water ; 
the bass is deep and solemn, and the stop seems to form the 
foundation of the tones produced by the organ, as none of the 
other stops are used without it. It will be understood then, that 
when this stop is played alone, only one pipe is sounded, for 
each key that is depressed. 

Let us now draw the open diapason; then both the diapasons 
being drawn two pipes are sounded for each key we touch. 
The open diapason consists of lead pipes, and contains the 
largest of the gilded ones in front. ‘The pipes in this stop 
are open at the top. The sound belongs peculiarly to the 
organ: a rich, reedy tone, with nothing of liquid character of the 
stopped diapason, and at the same time more bold, sublime and 
loud. ‘This stop is the most important in the organ as it is 
more peculiarly characteristic of the instrument than any other. 

Next to this comes the principal ; so called because it is tuned 
first, and all the other stops are tuned from it. ‘The tones of the 
principal are an octave higher than the diapasons, and the pipes 
resemble those of the open diapason, being of lead and open at 
the top; but they are smaller, and produce a much less body of 
sound, though more brilliant. ‘This stop is not to be used with- 
out both the diapasons. 

The next stop to be drawn is the twelfth; so named from 
being tuned an octave and a half above the diapasons ; the tones 
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are loud and brilliant, but not heavy. It is never to be used 
without the diapason and principal, nor without the next stop, 
which is called the fifteenth, as it is tuned two octaves above the 
diapasons. ‘This stop is extremely light and shrill, and must 
never be drawn without all those previously mentioned. 

Next come the cornet and sesquialtra, together forming another 
stop; and finally the trumpet, in which the pipes are provided 
with a reed like that in a clarionet. ‘The tone of this stop re- 
sembles that of the instrument for which it is named, and when 
played with the other stops it gives great richness of sound. 

When all these stops are played at once it is called the full 
organ ; and the great art and difficulty in organ building is so 
to proportion the stops to each other, and so to arrange the wind 
chest that the full organ shall ‘ mix well,” as it is called ; that is 
that the tones of all the different stops shall blend into one grand 
body of sound peculiarly characteristic of the organ. In this 
respect American organs are generally much inferior to those 
built in Europe. 

The choir and swell organ are provided with stops of a simi- 
Jar character, with the introduction also of stops which resemble 
in tone the flute, oboe, clarionet, violin and other instruments. 
The largest organs in this country have about thirty stops, in 
Europe some have as many as a hundred. 

The organ player then has much to do when performing on 
his instrument. ‘There are two pedals; one connected with the 
swell organ, the other used to close a number of the stops or 
open them at once; there is a whole set of keys to be played with 
the feet, and three sets for the hands, besides the twenty or thirty 
stops to manage. Occasionally he plays with one hand on the 
great organ, the air of the piece, and the bass with his feet, and 
at the same time leaving out the flute and other fancy stops in 
the choir or swell, he plays on them with his other hand the ac- 
companiment to the air. The changes and combinations which 
may be made in this way are almost endless. Again, touching 
a little spring he connects all the key boards together, so that 
performing on the great organ the keys of the choir and swell 
are touched at the same time, and we hear the full peal of thirty 
stops accompanied with the thunder of the sub-bass. 

Such is the organ, the most perfect of instruments, the most 
complicated and powerful, admitting of the greatest variety of 
sound, imitating all other instruments, yet possessing its own 
characteristic tones which nothing else can utter. But the most 
interesting property of the organ is, its harmonising with, and 
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forming part of a a great system. We refer to an age—pecu- 
liarly marked with strong characteristics—when the spirit of 
sublime, solemn, and fervent Adoration seemed to descend on a 
world which had just emerged from the night of the dark ages. 
It extended simultaneously over all Christian Europe, and pos- 
sessed every nation and every heart. ‘The Church of Rome 
catching the spirit, rose to a degree of majesty and glory which 
no earthly institution ever before attained. Chivalry displayed 
the cross and the banner, and breathed into the breasts of mil- 
lions the noble sentiment of knightly courage and generosity, 
mingled with the devotion and self-abandonment of the martyr. 
Gothic architecture—the most sublime form in which the inspi- 
ration of man ever visibly clothed itself—rose at once as by 
magic in every land; and the mighty spirit which produced 
these wonders, seeking utterance for its solemn and lofty anthems 
and hallelujahs, gave birth to the organ—the voice of Chivalry 
and Christianity. And how perfectly in keeping with the spirit 
of those ages is this noble instrument! how completely do its 
tones express the feeling of solemn adoration which marked 
them! Those lofty columns of pipes, pointing to Heaven, the 
ancient carving, the forms of angels and cherubim that gather 
round it, are in harmony with its character and oflice. And as 
we have listened to the instrument in some vast Gothic cathedral, 
now stealing on the ear in tones of exquisite gentleness and pa- 
thos, now pouring out the lofty chorus, and rolling in thunder 
along the aisles, we could fancy that the sculptured forms of 
saints and martyrs and the choirs of angels and archangels which 
crowd the lofty arches, had found a voice to sound out their an- 
thems. And the sleeping figures of the mailed knights resting 
in solemn repose on their tombs, seemed almost starting from 
their slumber at the notes which ages before had stirred up their 
souls, when they had received the blessing of heaven as they set 
out on the Crusade to the Holy Land. Madame de Stael calls 
Gothic architecture “frozen music :” she might have added, that 
it was the music of the organ frozen, so well does this grand in- 
strument harmonize with the solemn and majestic character of 
the ancient cathedral. 

Much yet remains to be done in all countries of Christendom 
towards improving the music of the organ. But few great com- 
posers have thought fit to write for this instrument; and we feel 
confident that its entire capacities and power remain yet to be 
developed, so little music has been written for it. The reason 
of this is obvious enough. In the first place, practicing on the 
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organ is inconvenient and not always practicable ; all other in- 
struments are within the reach of the musician, at his own fire- 
side. He can strike the notes whenever he pleases, and while 
the inspiration is on him: he can play as long as he chooses, and 
leave off or resume it at pleasure. ‘The organ, (we do not speak 
of the little parlor organ—an instrument beneath contempt) the 
church organ, with its complement of manuals and pedals, cannot 
be always resorted to. In the Roman Catholic churches and the 
English cathedrals this practice would interfere with the services ; 
and would also be forbidden, out of reverence to the edifice. 
The intervention of another person is also necessary in playing 
the organ; and when one goes to practice he must make a busi- 
ness of it. It is an effort, and not always an agreeable one. 
The church is to be unlocked, and the sexton must be found, 
and the building may be too cold, or too hot, &c. Such are 
some of the more obvious checks to good organ playing, 
especially in this country. 

Another reason that so little music has been written for it, is 
that the organ is a solitary instrument. In the Romish 
churches it is not even used as an accompaniment. ‘The choir 
of singers are stationed in the chancel and are accompanied by 
a few wind instruments. ‘The intervals of their chanting are 
filled up by solos on the organ, which is usually placed at the 
opposite extremity of the church. A great composer, therefore, 
is led to adapt his music to an orchestra or band, where from 
the great variety of instruments, his genius finds a much more 
ample scope for operation. ‘The music of the opera is the high- 
est range of the art; fine scenic representation, powerful acting 
and poetry combine there to aid the effect of sweet sounds. 

The sublime genius of Handel, the Pindar of music, has done 
more for the organ than all other composers together. His 
choruses are conceived in the true spirit of lyric devotion to 
which the organ is best fitted to give utterance. His celebrated 
hallelujah chorus rises in sublimity above any other composition 
that was ever penned; and the solemnity and majesty of his 
dirge in Saul are absolutely overpowering. In this amazing 
composition, he has succeeded, without resorting to the delicate 
sadness of the minor key, in giving utterance to the deepest and 
most touching lamentation ; but it is kingly and majestic sorrow ; 
such strains as might be heard when 


—* Gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptered pall comes sweeping by.” 
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A few such pieces have done more for the organ than all other 
music. 

One very important branch of organ playing is extempore 
composition. All organists make some pretension to this, and 
very few excel. One of the most remarkable extempore per- 
formers of England was Stanley, a blind man, and we believe 
organist at the Temple church in London. His effusions were 
so wonderful, that the other organists of the city used to hurry 
away from their places as soon as the service allowed it, that 
they might hear his closing voluntary. His printed music is 
very spirited, strongly marked and energetic; but does not seem 
by any means of the first order. It would be wrong, however, 
to judge from this what his extempore performance was. Such 
music is much like fine conversation ; it is difficult, nay, almost 
impossible, to record it in such a manner as to convey the effect 
which it originally produced. ‘To play well extempore, the 
performer must unite a fine ear for melody with great knowledge 
of the science of music. It is of the greatest importance that he 
should be able to strike out original airs. There must be a 
connectedness in his music as if he were following out some 
leading idea. The rule which Haydn adopted in his compo- 
sition would be of no less service to the extempore performer. 
That great master, when he was to compose a sonata, would 
imagine some simple story which he was to narrate in music. 
For instance, he would imagine a ship to be starting on a voyage 
to some distant country; the music paints the ship gliding along 
over a smooth sea with favorable breezes and holding her tran- 
quil way towards the destined port; presently the wind freshens 
and the sea becomes rough; the clouds rise in the horizon and 
at length the sun is obscured. A tempest comes on, the sails 
are furled, the ship tosses wildly over the waves, new mounting 
up to the heavens, now disappearing in the yawning cavern of 
the sea. The wind roars, flashes of lightning dart through the 
angry skies, and the thunder rolls in tremendous vollies above. 
The storm abates by degrees, the winds are moderated, the 
clouds disperse, and the sun beams out with all his genial power ; 
and the gallant ship enters joyously into the destined haven. 
The music was made expressive of all these changes ; at first it 
flows on with a sweet and distinct rhythm, and simple harmony, 
like the tranquil passage of the ship. By degrees the compo- 
sition becomes more chromatic, modulations from one key to 
another occur, and at every successive change the music be- 
comes more complicated and wild till the original melody can 
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no longer be distinguished; the very elements of the art seem to 
be confused and blended; the roar of the bass is heard, while 
passages of strange import flash across the scale with the rapidity 
of lightning, and vanish from the ear to be succeeded by still more 
confused and tempestuous strains. By degrees this whirlwind 
of sound subsides ; the music becomes more calm, but plaintive 
like the last murmurs of a storm, till finally gracefully modu- 
lating into the original key it closes in the same cheerful strain 
with which it commenced. 

A complete knowledge of the science of modulation is invalu- 
able to the extempore player. We will not undertake at this 
time to give any detailed account of this complicated and vast 
science ; we will merely inform such of our readers as may be 
ignorant of it, that there are certain combinations of notes or 
chords guided by fixed rules, by which we may change (while 
playing on the pianoforte or organ) from one key to another, in 
such a manner as not to offend the ear by the abruptness of the 
transition. ‘The number of these combinations is perhaps un- 
limited, but the performer is well rewarded for whatever labor he 
bestows on the science, by the new wonders and beauties which 
constantly present themselves ashe advances. After having played 
the aria which his ear dictates, the extempore performer will find 
that the effect of his music is greatly enhanced by modulating 
imperceptibly to some other key, on which he may repeat the 
aria with no other change than the character of the key shall in- 
dicate. For instance, the key of F major, or as it is often called, 
the key of one flat, is characterised by Mr. Gardiner as “rich, 
mild, sober, and contemplative.” Supposing the performer to 
have commenced on this key, and in closing the air to have mod- 
ulated to the key of A major, or the key of three sharps, which 
is called “ golden, warm, and sunny” ; if he repeats the air on 
this key the effect will be extremely pleasing, the original melody 
will be heard and yet its character will be changed, it will sound 
less solemn and less impressive, perhaps to a sad heart less agree- 
able, because it may now be more cheerful and light, approach- 
ing to playfulness, but at least warm and genial. ‘Thus the 
player may go on through all the keys, giving to the melody at 
each change the peculiar character of the key into which he mod- 
ulates. The effect of such changes in performing any pleasing 
air is analogous to that produced by looking into a kaleidoscope. 
The bits of colored glass are the same all the time, but at every 
turn of the instrument some new form is presented, in which the 
combinations produce a different effect from those seen the mo- 
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ment before, while at the same time some general similarity in 
figure and color may be traced throughout all the changes. 

Mr. Gardiner has mentioned the characteristics of all the dif- 
ferent keys, with the corresponding minor of each. The sub- 
ject is interesting to all lovers of music ; and in connection with 
the remarks we have just made, we will follow him through the 
scale and endeavor to illustrate the truth of his descriptions. He 
begins with F major. This is often called the key of nature, 
as the cries of animals, the buzzing of insects, the roar of storms, 
the murmurs of rivulets, the roll of the surge, and all the varied 
natural sounds are found to be in this harmony. As we have 
seen above, this key is spoken of as “ rich, mild, sober and con- 
templative.” Among a variety of airs, which would confirm 
these characteristics, none occurs to us, more to the point, than 
the well known song “ Days of Absence,” or ‘ Rousseau’s 
Dream,” as it is often called. When sung to those beautiful 
words of Moore’s, *“* As a beam o’er the face of the waters may 
glow,” it is a very perfect illustration of Mr. Gardiner’s remark. 
The relative minor of this, D, is spoken of as possessing the 
same qualities, ‘but of a heavier and darker cast; more dole- 
ful, solemn and grand.” ‘The majestic Dead March in the 
melo-drama of Ella Rosenberg, is in this key. 

C major is described as “bold, vigorous and commanding ; 
suited to the expression of war and enterprize.” ‘Two pieces 
occur to us in this key, which are marked by these qualities. 
They were both composed by Haydn. ‘The first is the grand 
chorus in the oratorio of the Creation, ‘* The Heavens are tell- 
ing.” ‘The composer seems to have intended, in this noble 
piece, to represent the very motion of the heavenly bodies as 
they roll on in their path, orb within orb, and system within 
system, and at the same time to express the divine harmony of 
the sphere music. There seems to be a grand outline, which is 
filled up with varying passages of exquisite sweetness and grace; 
a full revolution terminating at regular intervals with the same ma- 
jestic cadence. The same leading idea is perceptible throughout, 
pursuing its ceaseless course as firmly as the Sun, while at the 
same time there are lesser circles of rhythm, and a more delicate 
melody within these larger orbits; till at the close, the whole 
heavens utter their united voice of thanksgiving and praise in 
one full burst of choral harmony. 

The other piece is a grand military movement: a piece which we 
wish was more commonly known than it seems tobe. It isarranged 
with consummate art, giving to the piano or organ, for which it is 
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written, the effect of a full band. The bass drum and trumpet 
mingle with the full harmony, and are admirably imitated. When 
the minor movement is introduced, the music becomes mournful 
without being plaintive ; and loses nothing of its majesty. 

G major “is gay and sprightly; being the medium key, is 
adapted to the greatest range of subjects.” The well known 
air ‘* Di tanti palpiti’”’ is written in this key; so is Pergolesi’s 
famous “Gloria in Excelsis,” which is peculiarly lively and 
rapid in the movement. 

D “is ample, grand, noble. Having more fire than C, it is 
suited to the loftiest purposes. Handel’s grand hallelujah cho- 
rus, to which we have already referred, the loftiest flight of lyric 
harmony, is in this key. ‘The overture to Tancredi, arranged 
by Rossini himself for the piano forte, is in the key of D, also 
the chorus in the same opera “ Plaudite O Popoli.” The old 
psalm tune, “ Denmark,” which is certainly “ ample, grand and 
noble” is in D. The character of this key is well known. It 
is universally allowed to be the most suitable for lyric compo- 
sitions, and for loud and spirited pieces to be performed by the 
full orchestra or band. Handel was very fond of this key, and 
used it for most of his choral and other grand compositions ; 
his magnificent march in Deidamia, and the famous water-music, 
are proofs of its capacities. 

A, as we have already seen, is “‘ golder, warm, sunny.” One 
of the prettiest things we have ever met with in this key, is 
Pleyel’s sweet sonata, commonly known as “ Henry’s Cottage 
Maid.” ‘Those who have heard this music will do justice to 
our author’s correctness in describing this key. 

E major. “ Bright, pellucid, feminine; adapted to brilliant 
subjects.” In illustration of this description, we have only to 
mention that the bewitching air in the opera of “La Gazza 
Ladra,” * Di Piacer,” which we hold to be the most perfect of Ros- 
sini’s compositions, is in the key of E. There can be no hap- 
pier comment upon Mr. Gardiner’s enumeration of its qualities. 

B flat, major, is said by the author to be “ the least interest- 
ing of any. It has not suflicient fire to render it majestic or 
grand, and it is too dull for song.” Certain it is that this has 
not been a favorite key with the great composers ; yet occasion- 
ally we find it used by the first masters. Haydn’s exquisite 
andante, sometimes called the Blacksmith’s, because he is said 
to have taken the idea from a blacksmith whom he overheard 
whistling at the forge, is in this key. Haydn also used it occa- 
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sionally for loud choruses. ‘The relative minor of this, G, is 
said to be ‘‘ meek and pensive ; replete with melancholy.” The 
‘‘Miserere” by Allegri, which we have described above, is in this 
key. 

E flat, major. Mr. Gardiner describes this as “ full, mellow, 
soft and beautiful.” It is a key in which all musicians delight ; 
though less decided in its character than some of the others, the 
regularity of its beauty renders it a general favorite. This key 
has been used with wonderful effect by Haydn on one occasion. 
It is undoubtedly well known to many of our readers, that Haydn 
composed a set of pieces which were intended to represent the 
last scene in the life of our Saviour. They are commonly called 
‘«‘ The seven last words.” Seven different expressions or excla- 
mations, reported by the different Evangelists as having been 
uttered by our Saviour in his last hours, are taken as the sub- 
jects of these. The last but one of these is written for the words, 
‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit,” and the key of E flat 
has been selected as best fitted to give them expression. Never 
was a more serene and soothing, yet deeply solemn melody, 
conceived ; it conveys to us the peace of a spirit, whose last 
agony has passed away, and which is about to ascend to hea- 
ven. There is nothing, in this portion, of the heart-rending 
pathos and despair, or the bursts of terrible suffering which have 
made us shudder in the former parts of the composition: all is 
gentle, composed and tranquil; and as the sounds fade away, 
we feel that our hearts are comforted, and that the effect of the 
other portions would have been too powerful but for the soothing 
influence of this. 

A flat, major. Described as “the most lovely of the tribe, 
unassuming, gentle, soft, delicate, and tender.” This key will 
be easily recognised by most of our readers, as a great number 
of the psalm tunes in Zeuner’s collections of sacred music are 
composed in it. Among the more remarkable and best known are 
Hummel and the Missionary Chant. The relative minor of this 
key, F, is said to be “religious, penitential, and gloomy.” In 
the “Seven last words,” Haydn has selected this as best fitted 
for the words “« My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?””— 
and it is by far the most solemn and pathetic part of the whole 
composition; the cry of agony and the sound of wailing are ex- 
- pressed with fearful power in this wonderful piece. That fine 
old air, “ Roslin Castle,” a universal favorite, is enough to make 
known the characteristics of the key of F minor. 

We cannot close our remarks without one piece of advice to 
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organists: namely, that they should never attempt to play ex- 
tempore unless they have some sentiment distinctly felt to which 
they wish to give utterance. Nothing is more stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, than the vague running over the keys of the instru- 
ment, or modulating from key to key without any definite object. 
All the science in the world, and even a fine ear for music will be 
of little avail unless the organist has the proper spirit for his duty. 
He should be deeply impressed with the sacredness of his task ; 
he should feel that he is not a mere hireling engaged to do a 
certain amount of drudgery, but that he is called upon to offer 
up to God a sublime tribute of adoration. Inspired with holy 
reverence and awe, he should seek to pour out his soul in praise 
to the Almighty. And if he comes to the work with such feel- 
ings, he will find the noble instrument not wanting in the power 
to give utterance to his devotion. 





Art. IV.— Remains of the late Right Reverend Daniel Sandford, 
D. D. Oxon. Bishop of Edinburg im the Scottish Episcopal 
Church ; including Extracts from his Diary and Correspond- 
ence, and a selection from his unpublished Sermons, with a me- 


moir by the Rev. Joun Sanprorp, Vicar of Chillingham. 
Edinburg: 1850. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuere is little likelihood, we apprehend, of an American re- 
print of these volumes containing the Remains of Bishop Sand- 
ford, and a memoir of his life by one of his sons. The enterprise 
of publishers, in common with others, has been obstructed by 
commercial disorders. But even when the current of republi- 
cation is flowing with a full tide, the channel is very apt to be 
choked with the light rubbish of the foreign press—court gossip 
and trashy novels— apocryphal travels and biographies of vaga- 
bond players— memoirs of men of abandoned character and of 
women not much better. It is however, by no means our inten- 
tion to imply that when a publisher gives to a work calculated 
to win an innocent though short-lived popularity a preference 
over others of more substantial merit but of less certain success, 
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there is any ground for legitimate complaint. The latter may 
not be good in the trade sense of the term, and unquestionably 
there is no obligation on a publisher to sacrifice himself for the 
contingent benefit of sound literature. Such simple-hearted en- 
thusiasm would soon close its labors of love with bankruptcy, 
and by increasing the risk of the trade extend its injury still fur- 
ther. Our estimate of the duties of publishers is reasonable, 
though we cannot but believe that the selection of foreign works 
for republication is often checked by a little too much timidity. 
An increased confidence in the intelligence of the people—a 
better disposition to elevate the standard of the taste for reading, 
by administering rather more nourishing and wholesome diet, 
would, we feel persuaded, secure larger and more certain profits 
to those whose dealings in literature are with it only as so much 
merchandise —something to be trafficked with. It is not pleas- 
ant to think such thoughts about books, still less to give them 
utterance. The student is accustomed to the reflection that 
‘books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are”’—that ‘a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life,” and it sadly damps his enthusiasm to behold them 
dealt with like a bale of cloth or a crate of crockery. But these 
things must be; the publisher is right, for it is his vocation to 
speculate, not on the remote fame of a book, but on its virtues 
for the market; it is not enough for him to believe that it may 
pass into the enduring literature, which is transmitted from one 
age to another, he must be persuaded that it is endowed with 
the power of earning present readers—the charm that creates a 
demand and a sale. While we are thus disposed to be very 
moderate in our expectations of the services to be rendered by 
publishers in giving currency to works of high and permanent 
merit, there is a word or two to be said touching their responsi- 
bilities. We call on them to make no sacrifices of personal in- 
terest—no man is required to be guilty of the infatuation, when 
he is seeking his livelihood, of embarking in any enterprize that 
will take the bread from out his mouth. Let them publish only 
what will yield a profit; but when they dare to publish indis- 
criminately any thing that will profit them, it ought to be at the 
risk of outraging the moral sense of an offended community. 
The frailty of poor human nature will always supply the ready 
purchaser of all that misguided intellects and corrupt hearts are 
able to invent, and when the publisher and the author conspire 
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in such cause, is there any exaggeration in referring them to the 
same class with those, who in a barbarous age waged their war- 
fare on their fellow-beings by poisoning their wells? The pub- 
lication of a licentious or immoral book, for the sake of the 
profit which it so surely brings, must rest for its justification on 
the same plea, which would palliate the guilt of the proprietor 
of a faro-bank, or of those outcasts of society, who in various 
forms earn their wages from the weaknesses, the passions, and 
the vices of mankind. This is strong language: we intend it 
to be so; for we apprehend that there are symptoms of an in- 
creasing looseness of principle on this subject. The instances 
appear to become more frequent of the press being employed to 
supply editions of books which are native only to the matured 
profligacy of an European metropolis. Unless our growth be 
forced by unnatural appliances, we are not yet quite tall enough 
to reach up to the full grown wickedness that is engendered in 
an advanced and highly artificial state of society. We may be 
apt enough scholars without any superfluous tutoring in the les- 
sons of refined and luxurious vice: besides, we have faults 
enough of our own, the passions and errors of a young nation 
and new modes of civil life: why then should we, before our 
day, be tempted to dally with the decrepid iniquities of ancient 
communities? Why should we be impatient and laborious to 
transplant and cultivate the exotics of foreign folly and foppery, 
when the wind or a bird in the air will carry soon enough some 
stray seed to drop upon our soil? Something of simplicity of 
feelings and habits, though probably fast declining, is still left 
among us — 
“ The ancient spirit is not dead, 
Old times, we trust, are breathing here.” 

Many a publisher who would shrink with virtuous indignation 
from works of palpable blasphemy or obscenity, will yet deal 
most callously with productions that may prove more fatal in vi- 
tiating the popular taste, because more insidious. It is for the 
former only that public opinion is usually vigilant enough, for 
when atheism, or blasphemy, or scandal, or obscenity is printed, 
the spurious birth is generally cast into the street without the pa- 
ternity of either publisher or printer. But there are many books 
in which the poison is concealed, in which the tendencies are all 
immoral, and these, more than those whose grossness is its own 
antidote, are sent forth unblushingly. It is the weakness of 
man’s nature that gives them a reception, and the weakness of 
man’s law that gives them impunity. And what a glaring mani- 
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festation there is in this particular of the imperfection—the in- 
evitable imperfection—of human jurisprudence! A poor 
starving wretch is detected in pilfering a little food, to sustain 
expiring nature, or an old garment to save him from perishing 
with the winter’s cold, and he forfeits his freedom in a gaol. A 
hot-headed citizen strikes his neighbor or libels his good name, 
and justice lays her heavy hand upon him. A desperate debtor 
is driven by the agony of bankruptcy to the folly of forgery, 
and the law prescribes its penalties for his infirmity and crime. 
A bolder villain robs a mail, and atones for what may have 
been the rash impulse of a moment’s temptation, with his life. 
Thus the law proclaims its sanctions and forfeitures to secure 
property and character and physical life. On the other side may 
be seen, consorting with innocence, that moral guilt which legis- 
lation cannot, and professes not to strike at. ‘The publisher, for 
instance, scatters by hundreds, or it may be by thousands, 
volumes that can pour their slow poison into the moral life of 
man—that can defile the imagination, and betray the natural 
sense of right and wrong—that can undermine the slender and 
unsteady fabric of youthful integrity, and even steal its native 
innocence from the heart of unsuspicious maidenhood—and 
then, after thus spreading the elements of ruin, he goes ‘un- 
whipp’d of justice.” The jurisdiction over such matters be- 
longs to the private court of conscience, or to the open tribunal 
of public opinion, and to them they must be left. Shakspeare 
has depicted poor old Lear as meditating something like a re- 
form of the law in these respects, but it was not till his wits were 
crazed, and his sovereignty shattered by daughters and storms. 
The effects of such publications as we have been alluding to, 
are, it is true, often very remote, and there may be therefore 
great difficulty in tracing them to their causes, but that we have 
not spoken too strongly, we appeal to any reflecting mind to 
consider how mighty — whether for good or evil—a mere book 
may be in its influence on the formation of character— and how 
limitless that influence both as to time and numbers. We have 
said more on this subject than we anticipated in touching it, but 
we are earnest to guard against an abuse, which is calculated to 
make books suspected things, and to create a necessity of sub- 
jecting them to some sort of family censorship before they can 
be with safety entrusted to the hands of the young and innocent. 
We have taken this opportunity of expressing ourselves, because 
respectable publishers are sometimes found yielding to the temp- 
tation of issuing works of which the chief attraction is their ex- 
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ceptionable character. It is a subject that cannot well be ad- 
verted to but in the abstract; for it is a familiar fact that there is 
no greater auxiliar to the circulation of a book than a vehement 
censure on the score of immorality. This consideration often 
gives to the publisher of a dangerous book a most ill deserved 
impunity. Our remarks may not reach those who exercise the 
immediate control over these matters, but, by awakening public 
opinion, they may aid in creating a power, if not of preventing, 
at least of condemning an abuse, which passes without rebuke 
only when unnoticed. 

The abundant literary resources of Great Britain are con- 
stantly producing works, the re-publication of which, notwith- 
standing their intrinsic value, might not for various reasons 
prove a safe business enterprize. We are desirous of introduc- 
ing to a’certain extent such publications to our readers, in order 
to induce those, in whose power it may be to extend their ac- 
quaintance to the works themselves, and to furnish to others a 
portion of the satisfaction to be derived from the author’s own 
pages. 

We have rarely met with any volumes, of which we would 
more gladly promote the circulation than those now before us— 
the Remains of Bishop Sandford—published a few years since. 
They contain a memoir by the Rev. John Sandford—extracts 
from the Bishop’s Diary and Correspondence, and a selection 
from his Sermons. ‘The work belongs to that class of books — 
not very numerous — which leave their impression upon the feel- 
ings as well as the understanding. Communion with the printed 
page partakes of the spirit of living intercourse. A faithful 
record of a good man’s life, it addresses itself to our being in its 
best moments. Describing the career of a saintly mortal on the 
common road of life, it calls up in the reader’s heart sympathies 
and affections which are uncunsciously shaped by imagination 
into the form of love for some living being. We gather from 
the book something more than the knowledge and memory of 
the life it narrates; and the manifold human heartedness which 
inspires its pages is proved by the circumstance that, while it 
may be especially dear to those who were familiar with the liy- 
ing man, it harmonizes so truly with the universal elements of 
humanity, as to remove from the stranger’s heart the sense of 
strangeness. In dwelling on Bishop Sandford’s character we 
seem to be carried back to the days of “holy Mr. Herbert,” 
and to breathe the pure atmosphere that dwells about the memo- 
ry of the lives commemorated by the simple pen of Isaac Wal- 
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ton. The charm of the work is, that it is so ingenuous a repre- 
sentation of personal character, and admits us to the undisguised 
intimacy of private life. Nor let it be imagined that this is an 
ordinary attraction: he must have read with little thought and 
much blind confidence, who perceives nothing but truth of pur- 
pose in the multitude of memoirs and self-biographies, which 
profess to hold up the light of individual example. In nine 
cases out of ten the biographer shrinks from candid dealing with 
the world—he becomes the historian—the apologist — the ad- 
vocate—the panegyrist, any thing but the faithful narrator of 
the daily incidents — the transient indications of character — the 
minute expressions of thought and feeling, all which, when af- 
fectionately and judiciously recorded, best reveal the true form 
and fashion of individual nature. Very grateful are we there- 
fore for a true memoir. An air of reality pervades the work 
before us. The reader is not left to guesses at truth, which is 
plainly impressed on every page. It discloses the motions of a 
pious man’s heart, and with a due reserve and delicacy the 
while, it lifts the veil from the household life of a Christian 
family. 

The work appears in some respects to have been compiled in 
haste, but the absence of that elaborate preparation, which char- 
acterizes publications of the kind, is scarcely to be regretted in 
one which was manifestly designed to gratify chiefly the wishes 
and afiections of immediate friends. We can readily conceive 
that the family of Bishop Sandford might be restrained by a sen- 
timent of domestic modesty from anticipating that the record of 
such a life would, when unaided by personal recollections, chal- 
lenge much of the attention of a busy world. 

It is a fact of some interest that the Remains of Bishop Sand- 
ford was the last book read by the late Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge, 
with what feelings appears from one of the last records of his 
conversation, not many days before his death : 


“T have been very deeply interested in the account of Bishop 
Sandferd’s life, published by his son. He seems to have been a 


thorough gentleman, upon the model of St. Paul, whose manners ~ 


were the finest of any man’s upon record.” — Table Talk. II. p. 339. 


This feeling is still more strongly described by Mr. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, the nephew of the poet-philosopher, and editor 
of the ‘ Table Talk :’ 


“The ‘ Remains of Bishop Sandford’ was the very last book 
Mr. Coleridge ever read. He was deeply interested in the picture 
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drawn of the Bishop, and said that the mental struggles and bodily 
sufferings indicated in the Diary had been his own for years past. 
He conjured me to peruse the Memoir and the Diary with great 
care:—‘I have received,’ said he, ‘much spiritual comfort and 
strength from the latter. O! were my faith and devotion, like my 
sufferings, equal to that good man’s! He felt, as I do, how deep 
a depth is prayer in faith.’”— Table Talk I1. p. 238, note. 


There is food for reflection in the statement that such a intel- 
lect as Coleridge’s should, after its vast circuits amidst the lore 
of ancient and modern ages, have found a resting place with 
these meek volumes. There is a lesson of intellectual humility 
in the thought, that here, in the last of its mortal hours, reposed 
a spirit, whose flights we need the gorgeous phrases of Milton’s 
prose to describe—a spirit which at one time had been “soaring 
into the high region of his fancies with his garland and singing 
robes about him,” and again ascending “ the highest arcs, that 
human contemplation circling upwards can make from the globy 
sea whereon she stands.” 

‘The events of Bishop Sandford’s life may be briefly told. He 
was born near Dublin in 1766. His character, the seriousness of 
which was early evident, was developed by sound and appropri- 
ate education. Intercourse with a family acquaintance chanced 
to bring his worth to the notice of the consort of George III. 
and thus opened a prospect of clerical promotion by the direct 
patronage of royalty, which a more ambitious divine would not 
have lost. The primitive disinterestedness of character, with 
which he allowed himself to be removed from this road to pre- 
ferment, lost him on another occasion a bequest of £70,000, 
which might probably have been easily won by a little wordly 
craft. It may have happened to him, as to the modest Rector of 
Bemerton, that ‘‘sober men censured him as a man that did not 
manage his brave parts to the best advantage and preferment, 
but lost himself in an humble way.” Dr. Sandford’s removal to 
Edinburgh with a view to only a temporary residence terminated 
in a connection with the Scottish Episcopal Uhurch, and at length 
in his elevation to a vacant see and consecration as Bishop of 
Edinburgh in 1806. 

The historical interest of Bishop Sandford’s life is derived 
from the part he bore in bringing about the union of English 
Episcopalians in Scotland with the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
His residence in Edinburg commenced just at the time when the 
penalties on the Non-Jurors had been repealed — when the light 
was restored to that outcast community, outcast and persecuted 
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for conscience sake. The reproach of disaffection no longer 
existed — Episcopalian and Jacobite had ceased to be convertible 
terms—and the loyalty, which had clung so closely, sometimes 
with heroism, sometimes with stubborness, to an exiled dynasty, 
could now scarce find a better home than the grave of the last 
male heir of the race of Stuart.* But the omission of the Scot- 
tish Church to adopt the standard of the Church of England 
still presented an obstacle to union. ‘To. its removal by the 
adoption and signing of the Thirty-nine articles no one contri- 
buted more than Dr. Sandford. It is not however our present 
purpose to dwell on the history of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
fraught as it is with interest, further than to remark the instruct- 
ive contrast between the peaceful consecration and placid career 
of Bishop Sandford, and the fierce prelacy of Archbishop Sharp, 
terminating in blood in the tragedy of Magus moor, where neither 
the mute pleadings of the gray hairs on a mitred and defenceless 
brow, nor a daughter’s piteous entreaties, could stay the ven- 
geance of an exasperated fanaticism. In one age is seen a father 
of the church consorting with Lauderdale in the council and 
Dalziel in the field—armed with the terrors of the gibbet, and 
the iron boot, and other implements of torture ; and hunting the 
outcast worshippers of God with a soldiery ruthless in mingling 
blood with those lonely sacrifices ; in another age, but in the 
same land, we may turn to contemplate the consecrated minister 
of the same Church, standing apart from the force of State— 
unendowed—but mightier, because the white vestments of his 
holy office are not stained with the blood of martyrs. ‘I have 
lived,” said an eminent witnesst of the ecclesiastical disorders in 
England in the middle of the seventeenth century,—‘ I have 
lived to see religion painted upon banners and thrust out of 
churches, and the temple turned into a tabernacle, and that 
tabernacle made ambulatory and covered with the skins of 


* An instance of lingering Jacobitism, occurring within Dr. Sandford’s obser- 
vation, shows the force of the feeling after the lapse of so many reigns: 

“ Female fidelity is proverbial, and though the young Chevalier could no longer 
steal the hearts of the Scotti-h dames, his beauty and perils had formerly interest- 
ed them in his cause, and kindled a flame not easily to be extinguisbed. Soon 
afier Dr. Sandford had commenced officiating m Edinburg, his attention was at- 
tracted by the movement of an o!d lady in his congregation, who was in the habit 
of starting from her knees during the most solemn parts of divine service. Not 
suspecting that political scruples were the cause of her conduct, he was on the 
point of remonstrating, when he was informed, that if he was offended at her in- 
decorum, she was not less so at his conformity ; and that in her estimation, prayer 
for the house of Hanover as the royal family of England, was little short of sacri- 
lege.” Vol. I. p 45. 

T Jeremy Taylor. 
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beasts and torn curtains, and God to be worshipped not as the 
‘God of peace’ but as ‘ the Lord of hosts.’” In a later period 
of that same unsteady century, much the same tragedy, the parts 
and the scene being transposed, was repeated, but of those who 
were called to participate in it, there was one whose spirit, ill 
adapted to the temper of a persecuting age, recoiled instinctively 
from any share in the policy of a profligate and tyrannical court. 
If the character of Bishop Sandford suggests a contrast in the 
haughty bigotry of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, it finds also 
a parallel in the meekness of the saintly Leighton. 

Our chief concern with these volumes is to present the picture 
they contain of the spirit of Christianity informing and fash- 
ioning social and domestic life. It is a thought of one of the 
most thoughtful poets of any age, that 



































A light of duty shines on every day 
For all; and yet how few are warmed or cheered! 

‘ The Excursion.’ 
There is abundance of means and appliances to equip men for - 
the struggles in the open arena of life—enough to train them 
in professions and trades and arts—enough to qualify them to 
earn in active life, fame, and fortune, and power. The regulation 
of life in its more secluded forms is left to our chance reflections 
and wayward feelings. Precious then is any book which can 
save aray of the light that gladdens the recesses of a happy 
household. It is the best of all lore which persuades us that the 
largest element of happiness is in-door virtue, and revealing the 
moral power that dwells at the domestic table and fireside, 
strengthens the perpetual obligations of husbands and wives, of 
parents and their children, and of brothers and sisters. The 
thoughts of men are engrossed with the great designs and extra- 
ordinary issues of life, and they lose their relish for its less con- 
spicuous blessings. Looking only at the large letters of the 
Decalogue, at codes of morals, and the common sanctions of the 
statute-book, the vision becomes too dull to trace the faint lines of 
social charities. ‘The household deities are sometimes starved in 
order to increase the pomp of some sacrifice to the great gods 
upon the summit of the Capitoline. Men, and perhaps women, 
heedless in indulging indifference or the petulant and testy man- 
ner—the frown—the hasty reproof—the angry voice, may 
cause the perpetual discomforts, which spring from what 
Jeremy Taylor calls ‘‘ peevish quarrels and little commencements 
of domestic war,” and conscience is appeased by dwelling com- 
placently on the business of public benevolence. The little images 
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of family virtues are neglected or cast down by hands that are 
quick to cast stones at their neighbors’ vices. Surely there 
must be a principle of knight-errantry, inherent in the human 
heart, which decoys both conscience and the feelings away from 
the virtue and the happiness for which there is room enough at 
home. When old Fuller tells of the Lady Paula’s intention 
‘to survey all Palestine, and at last to go to Bethlehem, making 
Christ’s inn her home, and to die there were he was born, leaving 
three of her daughters, and her poor infant Toxotius behind her,” 
he adds, with that admirable good sense which equalled his wit, 
‘for my own part, I think she had done as acceptable a deed to 
God, in staying behind to rock her child in the cradle, as to visit 
Christ’s manger.” There isa neglected branch of ethics: men 
are not taught the rules of conduct within the walls of their 
dwellings. Perhaps the subject is not suited to the cold fingering 
of analysis. Domestic peace is so close an attendant on domestic 
virtue that there may be no need of formal precept. Content 
takes her seat in silence at our hearths, and why should we wander 
abroad to seek her on the highway? Joy may be a frequent 
guest, unless we belong to that sect who, to use the language of 
that witty historian from whom we have just quoted above, deem 
it devotional “to disfigure their faces with a sad countenance, 
and, to persuade men that angels lodge in their hearts, hang out a 
devil for a ‘signe’ in their faces.” Duty too is there, a household 
inmate, pleading from morn till eve in her gentlest tones, and yet 
often spurned by pride, craving a more ambitious stage and the 
world’s applause. Oh! there are deep things that are not dream- 
ed of in the philosophy of home ! 

We select the following domestic passage from the Life, re- 
ferring to the mingled prosperity and affliction of Bishop Sand- 
ford’s lot: 


“ Bishop Sandford used frequently to remark upon the law of 
compensation, which characterizes the divine procedure: and in 
his own experience this appointment was distinctly observable. 
Bodily effliction was the medicine measured out to him; and a 
more than ordinary share of domestic happiness was the blessing 
that counterbalanced it. It is easy to discern the benignity of this 
arrangement; for he possessed in an eminent degree the passive 
fortitude which endures pain, but his extreme sensibility might 
have sunk under family misfortune. Of this there was little in his 
cup. The prosperity of his children was with him a subject of 
acknowledgment, and he might have felt it to be the reward 
of his own exemplary character. It used to be his boast that he 
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had seen his children’s children, and peace upon Israel; and it 
was equally a source of rejoicing, that in the case of the only child 
of seven whom he lost, there had been every thing that could as- 
suage a parent’s grief. Eleanor, his eldest daughter, had attained 
her twenty-first year, when she was seized with the illness which 
terminated her life. Amiable and accomplished, she was much 
and generally loved; and at the time of her death was, perhaps 
of all others, the child in whom her father most delighted. Of 
her early piety, there are some delightful recollections ; she had 
well improved her religious advantages, and her friends felt when 
she was taken away, that she had attained the fitting meetness for 
her rest. For some weeks before her death she had been resid- 
ing, on a visit in Berwickshire, at the seat of Sir James Stuart, in 
the friendship of whose sisters she thought hérself happy. So 
delicate was her general habit, that her last illness at first excited 
no serious alarm; and when her family were apprised of it, the 
Bishop was confined by severe indisposition, and was unable to 
accompany Mrs. Sandford to Allanbank. The intimation of his 
daughter's danger found him still on a sick bed,—but the follow- 
ing letter will best disclose his feelings : 


‘Perhaps I am now addressing my partner in the heaviest sor- 
row we ever yet experienced. Fervently and humbly have I com- 
mended myself and all I have to Him who is alone wise and good, 
and implored his strength and support under a trial which I feel 
to be approaching. I hardly can believe that I am writing this 
with any degree of collectedness, for never did a father love a 
child more intensely than I loved my Ellen. I feel it to be an 
increase of my trial, that 1 am unable to come to you, —that I am 
unable to see my child, before I lose her on earth. That her 
humble and pious spirit is in peace, I have no doubt ; and blessed, 
blessed be God, that he gave her such grace, that of her eternal 
happiness through Christ, we may not fear. 

‘And what remaineth but to say, the Lord gave and the Lord 
has taken away, and blessed be the name of the Lord. This is to 
sin neither in heart nor in lip, and may the God of consolation 
enable us to say so. It is a hard task for poor, infirm human na- 
ture to part with its blessings,—to the bottom of my heart do I 
feel it; but I seek for support under the stroke. I write, and send 
E—, under the conviction, broken-hearted as it makes me, that 
there remain now those duties only to perform, in which I ought 
to have the chief part. If any thing could add to my sorrow, it 
is my absence from you and from those duties. What I went 
through of apprehension all day and night, I need not say. But 
prayer is my resource. For your sake, and for that of my chil- 
dren, I will be composed; but I am struck to the earth. Let us 
pray for one another. God be with you to bless you!’ 


“The stroke had fallen before this letter reached its destina- 
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tion, and his misgivings were speedily confirmed by the intelli- 
gence, that his beloved child had breathed her last on the 27th of 
January, 1815. 

“ Among his papers after his own decease, was found the fol- 
lowing prayer, which bears date the day on which the information 
of his bereavement reached him: ‘The hand of God is upon us 
for correction and instruction. Pardon, gracious and merciful 
Father, the infirmity of nature, which shrinks from the trial. O 
sanctify this visitation/to our eternal good. Enable us, at thy 
bidding, to sacrifice the sorrows as well as the joys of this world. 
Thou gavest, thou hast taken away,—blessed be thy name. I 
acknowledge before thee, in humility and self-abasement, that I 
have never sufficiently considered the uncertainty of human life : 
that I have received thy blessings without sufficiently remember- 
ing from whose hands they came, and my dependence upon thee. 
Thou hast been pleased, by the removal of my very precious child, 
to teach me my folly and sin. Thou hast taken away the desire 
of mine eyes with a stroke. To her, I doubt not, that the dispen- 
sation is one of mercy; and I thank thee, O unfeignedly do I thank 
thee, my merciful God, that, according to all human judgment, she 
was prepared for her awful change, by the grace which thou hadst 
given her. Asa parent I bless thee for the comfort which, dur- 
ing her life, I ever experienced from her obedience and dutiful 
affection. Why, therefore, should I be unwilling to resign her to 
thy will? Teach me, blessed Lord, submission. I confesss my 
weakness,—I implore most earnestly that help which thou alone 
canst bestow. 1 feel this sorrow weigh down my heart; support 
me, that I may resign myself and all my concerns to thee. Irom 
the bottom of my heart do I desire to kiss thy rod, and for the re- 
mainder of my life in this world, to do nothing but with a view to 
thy glory, and the forwarding the effects of all thy righteous dis- 
pensations towards me. Accept, for our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
O Father of mercies, of the poor offering which I bring unto thee ; 
it is a broken and feeble, but a contrite spirit. I would not offend 
thee with my lamentations; teach me to control them. I know, 
O Lord, that it is of very faithfulness that thou hast caused us to 
be troubled, that thou dost not afflict willingly, nor grieve the chil- 
dren of men. May I presume to believe, that we are not cast out 
from thy presence, when thou chastenest ; rather may I not hope 
that this fatherly chastisement is a proof of love ; that thou watchest 
over us for good, and having seen that we required it, hast brought 
this trial upon us. O give us grace then to accept and to improve 
thy chastisement. May it wean us from sin, from vanity, from 
the world. May this solemn experience of the imbecility of our 
present condition, rouse us to a right use of the time lent us; that, 
having endeavored to fulfil thy will, we may be ready when we are 
also called away, —that we may hereafter rejoin, and rejoice with 
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her who is gone before us, for ever and ever, in the presence of 
God and Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

“It was in this spirit of humble resignation that he bowed his 
head to the divine infliction. The blow had fallen when he was 
just hailing the answer to many a prayer, and rejoicing in the vir- 
tues and attainments of his child; but the melancholy which it dif- 
fused was purely devotional, and only deepened his wonted piety. 
He cherished the recollection of his daughter as among the influ- 
ences which were to draw him nearer God and Heaven; but he 
never abandoned himself to grief, and his language was that of 
David, I shall go to her, but she shall not return to me. Such, 
however, to his feelings was the sacredness with which her memory 
was invested, that till the hour of his death, he was scarcely ever 
known to breathe her name in conv ersation, though there were 
sufficient indications that her image was seldom a stranger to his 
thoughts.” —Vol. I. pp. 55 —60. 


The phases of grief are various as the heart or the countenance. 
It is with some impetuous and turbulent, stormy as a cloud, but 
it pours down its shower and then its form changes and it melts 
away no one can tell where. ‘The passion sometimes becomes 
moody and sinks into sullenness. Again, it is gentle and easy 
to be entreated. Sometimes it is social, and delights in the relief 
of utterance. With others, it holds no communion with speech, 
for it dwells in the depths of the silent heart. The man who 
ventures to measure the wo of his brother man, has need of more 
than human discernment and far more than common charity. 
Grief is sometimes hid from view by a false pride, and often by 
a thoughtful delicacy which fears to trespass upon sympathy. 
Nay more, it may be found in fantastic combination with the 
gaiety that is natural to an innocent and merry heart. But with 
all the variety of grief the spirit of resignation is one, and that 
seldom more faithfully expressed than in the broken sentences 
we have quoted. 

We proceed to select some passages from the account given 
of Bishop Sandford’s character, believing that it is good service 
to promote the study of such models of human nature : 


“There are some characters which invite minute inspection, and 
which are appreciated in proportion to the accuracy with which 
they are studied. Such a character was that before us. It had 
everything to gain from intimate acquaintance ; for it was in the 
retirement of his own home, and by his own quiet hearth, that 
Bishop Sandford was best loved, because best known. In general 
society there was something constrained i in his manner, which was 
the effect of reserve; but in his own home he was the playful asso- 
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ciate of his youngest child. He thought himself wisely as well as 
happily employed, when he could promote innocent gaiety, or con- 
vey instruction in the form of amusement; and many a winter 
evening has he beguiled in thus acquainting his children with the 
truths of history, or initiating them into the secrets of science. His 
constant aim was to encourage their confidence, and to induce them 
to regard him with intimacy as well as respect; and there was not, 
therefore, one of their pursuits in which he did not discover inte- 
rest. 

“In his intercourse with his sons there was nothing in the re- 
motest degree dictatorial ; for his instructions were communicated 
rather in the way of eliciting, than of delivering opinion ; and he 
was glad, if at any time, he could prefer their judgment to his own. 
Indeed, his very anxiety that their principles should be sound, 
made him desirous that these should be as much as possible the 
inferences of their own minds. And if there was, at any time, a 
diversity of sentiment between them, it only afforded him occasion 
for the display of his unequalled humility and forbearance. In the 
society of his daughters he was always happy and always delightful ; 
and there never was a more beautiful picture than that exhibited 
in his intercourse with them. His manner towards women was 
uniformly that of deference and courtesy,—towards his daughters 
it united tenderness with respect. The closeness of affinity, which 
is sometimes considered a plea for indifference, was with him only 
an argument for more exact and delicate attention. 

“He used frequently to say, that the gospel was the only true 
code of honor, and that the Christian was the only true gentleman. 
His own principles were loftier than were ever learnt in the 
school of chivalry, for they were founded not on conventional rule, 
but on the law of his God, and involved not a readiness to resent 
imputations, but a religious avoidance of what might provoke them. 
His politeness also was that of the good, as well as of the high-bred 
man; consisting in a quiet and unaffected deference to the feelings 
and opinions of others, and showing itself not in verbal compliment, 
but in actual attentions. It was the expression of benevolence, as 
well as of refinement, and was displayed with all those nameless 
amenities, which soothe and brighten life, and are intelligible to men 
of every degree. 

“He was remarkable for cheerfulness in society, and his conver- 
sation was strewn over with anecdotes, in the use of which he was 
singularly happy. In his latter years increasing deafness narrowed 
the circle of his associates without destroying his vivacity; for even 
to the last, during intervals of ease, he was full of chastened wit 
and social kindliness. He had read much and extensively, so that 
there were few subjects upon which he was not qualified to speak, 
and his memory was so ready as well as tenacious that he could at 
any time avail himself of its stores. 
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“To his habits of order and arrangement he doubtless owed 

much of the facility with which he thus recalled information, as well 
as much of his correctness in writing and speaking. The exactest 
method was observable in every thing about him; he had been 
remarkable for it from his childhood, and he had found it to be 
an element of independence, as well as of power. He considered 
it indeed a religious duty, and if it be so, it must be confessed, that 
there was at least one religious duty to which he had a strong bias 
by nature. In his personal appointments he was as punctilious as 
in weightier concerns, — judging rightly that, however intrinsically 
unimportant such things may be, they are not actually so, as socie- 
ty is constituted, and that their neglect is oftener the proof of an 
ill regulated than a superior mind....... 
..... “Ofall his graces humility was perhaps the most remark- 
able. . . . In his closet he bowed his head, and the confession of 
the publican—the miserere of David—he there appropriated pe- 
culiarly to himself. Of such feelings he spoke, however, seldom, 
and with reserve, for on them his taste, as well as piety, forbade 
him to expatiate. His humility was indeed the fruit of a meek 
and contrite spirit: it was felt by others, not emblazoned by him- 
self. It was apparent in demeanor rather than profession. He 
thought little of his own attainments, even in reference to those of 
other men. In a day when novelties ar¢ as confidently, as rashly, 
propounded, and ignorance scruples not to hazard its wildest con- 
jectures, the forbearance of such a man was most edifying and re- 
markable. Deeply versed in theology himself, and accurate in re- 
search, yet he was ever glad to hear the sentiments of others. 
Few were there from whom he did not desire to learn, and many, 
his inferiors in spiritual knowledge, received from him a willing 
and patient attention. How often has he been seen, in social in- 
tercourse, listening where he was expected to teach,—asking in- 
formation from those who would gladly have hung upon his lips, 
and affording an edifying instance of unaffected humility as well as 
eagerness for spiritual good....... 

“He applied to God in every need, and he acknowledged his 
bounty in every enjoyment. Many indeed were his blessings, and 
for these he was unceasingly thankful;—yet the trials with which 
it pleased God to exercise his faith, were received as anecessary medi- 
cine, and he bowed in submission to his will. One beloved child,whom 
piety and sweetness had peculiarly endeared, passed from him at a 
time when parental tenderness was enhanced by the pleasure he felt 
in her society, and when her character had assumed the tone which 
was worthy of all his interest and regard. How fondly he loved 
her is remembered by those who can recall the happiness he en- 
joyed in her society, —the attention he ever paid her,—the long 
and silent grief with which he mourned her loss. He seldom 
breathed her name, and his sorrow was the more touching as it 
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sought not the relief of expression. The conduct of pious persons 
visited with heavy affiction does not always harmonize with their 
principles; their composure is that of the Quietist, not of the 
Christian ; they dwell continually on the past, and though they are 
not impatient, they are disqualified for the discharge of ordinary 
duties. But Bishop Sandford never indulged in sadness. He 
was strengthened, not enervated by affliction. He exemplified 
himself what he so often beautifully enforced ; and though the im- 
pression of sorrow was fresh upon his heart, and the form of the de~ 
parted lingered in his tenderest recollections, he neither yielded to 
depression, norsuffered regret for the blessing he had lost, to weak- 
en his sense of remaining mercies. He believed that they should 
meet again,—he anticipated the union which is now aceomplish- 
ed; and was happy that one of those he loved best on earth was 
safe in the haven of her rest. 

° . . “To be affectionate and to be kind when mind and 
body are at ease, are comparatively easy graces; to endure for a 
season, when recovery. is expected, is a slight trial of patience. 
But for him there was little hope of relief, his figure bent with 
pain. His premature infirmity bespoke his bodily distress; the 
placid expression of his countenance the composure of his mind. 
Each succeeding attack loosened the cords of his earthly taberna- 
cle, yet the struggle was long. A slight amendment was welcomed 
with gratitude, and cheerfulness accompanied temporary relief. 
None knew the extremity of his pain, he wished none to witness 
it. He suffered without complaint as long as forbearance was 
possible, and in his agony he retired. At length his hour came. 
Human infirmity could endure no more. Yet even at the last he 
thought of others more than of himself; he was grateful for every 
kindness ; he suppressed every murmur; and the assurance of 
faith, which filled with rapture his departing soul, and burst from 
his dying lips, was the answer to many a fervent prayer, ‘ Suffer 
me not, O Lord, at my last hour, for any pains of death, to fall 
from thee.’ ”’—Vol. I. pp. 76—88. 


That there is a coloring of filial piety in this picture of char- 
acter is, we think, apparent, but at the same time it is impossible 
to look upon it without a perfect confidence that those colors are 
the colors of truth. Less affection could not have delineated 
such a subject with fidelity. The narrative of the close of 
Bishop Sandford’s life—what is termed in a vile phrase the 
*‘death-bed scene” —shows the admirable harmony of his career 
to its last moments. The account of his clerieal character pre- 
sents the same traits modified to the difference of the relation. 
We forbear quoting from either in order to pass to some other 
passages which we are anxious to select from the volumes, 
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The Diary is an unreserved record of the Bishops daily feel- 
ings and reflections, obviously written without a thought of the 
most remote possibility of publication. The entries are made in 
the true spirit of a journal which is sincerely private, the chief 
design of which we apprehend to be, the giving to passing emo- 
tions and thoughts that form and consistency which language 
can confer, and thus to invest them with a permanency by 
which memory at a future day is enabled to restore them al- 
most entire. Domestic affections, reflections prompted by the 
pangs of disease, suggestions from parochial intercourse, notes 
on books, biblical study and the closet communings with Heaven, 
makes up the mingled record of the Diary. Limited as our quo- 
tations must of necessity be, and apprehensive that a few dis- 
jointed passages may give a faint and false impression of its en- 
tire interest, yet we cannot refrain from presenting a few ex- 
tracts : 


“August 8. Read Life of Jeremy Taylor by Heber. His idea 
of ‘ tears forming with the light of Heaven a rainbow in the eye, 
to remind us of God’s mercy,’ is on the very edge of absurdity ; 
yet he has managed to avoid the danger, and render it very poeti- 
cal. Some modern preachers have endeavered to imitate Taylor; 
but this is absurd; and in their hands, the figurative and poetical 
expressions of Taylor have produced nothing but disgust or ridi- 
cule. Taylor is the Shakspeare of the pulpit. He has a style of 
his own, which no feebler minds can attain ;——‘ within that circle 
none can walk but he.’” 

* * * * * . * * 

“ September 9, I desire to bless and praise thee, O my God, for 
the mercies which Thou daily bestowest upon me, and for the de- 
gree of ease which is my portion this morning. I am indeed less 
than the least of Thy mercies, but Thou art ever good and gracious. 
Make me ever sensible of Thy loving kindness, and enable me in 
a righteous, godly and sober life, to show forth Thy praise, and 
my own gratitude. 

“ The exercise of the carriage has done me harm. I am, alas! 
a very infirm person at present; and I need the mercy and grace 
of God to teach me submission to His will. While my friends are 
gone to their various out-of-door pursuits, I am left to find my en- 
tertainment in books, at home ; and much ought I to thank God 
that my eyes serve me so well. I am never weary of reading. 
My care must be to prevent myself from contracting such a habit 
of solitary life, as will render me unfit for society. I thank Al- 
mighty God, with increased earnestness and gratitude, for the sin- 
cere friends who are left me. Above all, I do indeed bless and 
praise Him for the unshaken regard of my own beloved family. 
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They become more delightful and valuable to me every day. 
Make me, gracious and holy Disposer of the heart, worthy of Thy 
continued bounties, especially the blessings which Thou hast al- 
lowed me in my dear wife, and children, and children’s children.” 

“10. This day we left the hospitable roof of our kind friends, and 
reached Eltham at six o’clock, where I once more, and I almost 
fear, for the last time, saw my beloved and excellent friend, Mrs. 
B . We were received with the greatest kindness by the ad- 
mirable old lady, who is detained a little longer in this world to 
show how amiable and venerable is Christian old age. We 
reached London at half-past nine. 1 do not know that | ever felt 
so much fatigued in so short a journey. Somewhat of this was 
perhaps owing to a dejection of spirits. I could not, unmoved, 
visit the house where I had spent some happy and pious days with 
Mr. B , now no more, and I could not look on my dear friend, 
who appears to me much altered since I saw her, even but a fort- 
night since, without some apprehensions. These apprehensions 
may soon be realized; but it is happy to look forward to the rest 
which remaineth—may every day which brings me nearer to that 
time when life on earth shall close, find me, through God’s grace 
and mercy, fitter for the change. I retire to my bed, thankful for 
the preservation vouchsafed me and mine this day, and for all the 
various comforts and blessings which through divine goodness have 
attended me during the period here recorded.” ....... 

“ October 14. By the goodness of God I am here restored to 
my own dwelling in peace and thankfulness, after an absence of 
three months. Now then, let me look back; let me not forget the 
mercies which have attended me. Praise the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits. I have made two voyages; and 
amid all the precautions of human sagacity, the result of experience, 
the fruit of many sad disasters, let me not be backward to acknow- 
ledge the good and gracious Providences, which protected us, and 
the merciful hand that guided us to the haven where we would be. 
My beloved bore her journey well, and when that journey 
was concluded, it was in the embraces of beloved and tender 
friends. I was allowed too, to find my dear grand children all well 
and flourishing, and promising, under the divine blessing, to be a 
comfort and rejoicing to their pious parents. I had every attention, 
when I was able to join and enjoy society. I had every gratifica- 
tion from hearing good and gracious sentiments, and from the be- 
nevolent respect showed to myself. 

“From London I went to Bath; and there the affectionate and 
tender greeting of my best and oldest friend awaited me. Never 
shall I forget her kind reception of me. ‘Thence was my course 
to to be greeted with joyous love by , and there, in the 
bosom of affection, again delighted and honored by Mrs. B.’s so- 
ciety, did I pass my time; weakened indeed and distressed by 
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sickness and almost incessant pain, but in the happy enjoyment 
of affections which I consider as especially blest by God. 

“And have I had nothing to regret—no cloud amid all this 
sunshine of the heart? Yes, I have had chastisements. But here, 
here do I declare, that I earnestly desire to submit myself to the 
will of God in all things; and while I, less than the least of his 
gracious mercies, desire to bless and praise his holy name, for all 
the good which he hath made to overflow in my cup, I would also 
ask of Him, who disposeth the heart of man, to give me a new 
and clean heart, and to inspire me with the grace of resignation 
to His wise and righteous dispensations, and to teach me to say 
from the bottom of my heart with penitent Israel, ‘ Nevertheless, 
Thou art just in all that is brought upon me, for Thou hast done 
righteously, but I have done wickedly.’ Marvellous have been 
and are the mercies of God to one so unworthy as myself, and in 
the trials which He may think it fitting to subject me to, may I 
never cease to praise and bless His unwearied goodness, His bene- 
fits more in number than I am able to express, and to implore 
Him so to guide and fashion my heart and mind by His holy coun- 
sel, that all things may work together for my good; ‘and that liy- 
ing or dying, in honor or in dishonor, in good report or in evil re- 
port,’ I may be so conducted by His Spirit that, after serving him 
here in humility, and obedience, I may be admitted hereafter to 
stand before His throne in everlasting joy! Amen and amen. 

“These and all my thanksgivings and supplications, my prayers 
and praises, my confessions and resolutions, I humbly offer before 
the throne of Almighty, and Everlasting, and Unchangeable Grace, 
through the blessed and powerful intercession of our holy Advo- 
cate and Propitiation, Jesus Curist, the Son of God, our only and 
most adorable Saviour and Redeemer.” 


* * * * * * * 


“« December 12. I began a sermon on the beautiful words of 
Isaiah, xi. 12. Such occupations are soothing and delightful, and 
I like not to be called from them to engage in the useless contests 
generated by ungoverned temper. 

“ The exposition of Holy Scripture is one of the most arduous 
duties of the ‘stewards of the mysteries of God,’ and in the dis- 
charge of it, I beseech Almighty God to direct me while I proceed 
with ‘fear and trembling.’ I do not know any thing that has dis- 
tressed me more than the perfect air of ease and indifference, in 
the German theologians, who treat the word of God as they would 
treat the word of fallible and imperfect man.” ....... 

“18. The lower orders like sermons which contain something 
above their comprehension. To awaken their attention, they must 
be convinced that their pastor knows something which they do not 
know. In Scotland the lower orders are convinced that they un- 
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derstand the Bible, because it is in English! I have heard of a 
minister who used to regale his hearers with the original Greek, 
as he called it; but not knowing a word of Greek, he repeated a 
sentence of Gaelic. It was in the Lowlands; and Gaelic was 
Greek to them. This pious fraud, as he called it, had established 
his character as a learned man, and an excellent preacher. A 
Highland gentleman who accidentally was in his church, compli- 
mented him in the vestry on his excellent Gaelic. ‘O sir,’ said 
the parson, ‘I beg you will not betray me; for my people would 
leave me at once, if they thought I was not more knowing than 
themselves.’ ” 
* * * - o . * * 


“ May 20. I have written again the motto from the Psalms 
(‘Thou art acquainted with all my ways.’ Ps. cxxxix, 3.) O Lord, 
who thus recordest in thy book all the ways of men, look mercifully 
on me, and through the aid and guidance of thy Holy Spirit, vouch- 
safe that ‘my ways’ may be made acceptable before thee, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

“25. Rose after a good night, as good nights are with me, very 
thankful for the mercies by which | am surrounded; and I trust 
also, deeply sensible of my own unworthiness, and of God’s infinite 
goodness towards me. At D there is a copy of the large 
quarto Common Prayer, illustrated by Westall. Every thing must 
be illustrated now—so we have the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, 
exemplified by an affectation of sentiment and piety, which do not 
show themselves by external tokens when they really exist. The 
only print which much pleased me, is one of a domestic group, 
father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, with a pretty 
boy saying his catechism. This is a very pleasing picture; for the 
rest I cannot say much.” 

“26. In reading Gray’s ode again, I am struck with the affec- 
tation of feelings which could have had no place in his mind. 
Surely, however, he might have been tired of the world, which at 
his age (then not forty,) was abundantly ridiculous; he could not 
have desired to be immured in the Grande Chartreuse, and con- 
demned to the senseless circle of observances to which the victims 
of superstition were devoted in that place. A retreat from the 
follies and distractions of the world is a very different thing from 
such retirement as monastic institutions afford. And the moment 
you suspect the sincerity of the poet, though you may admire the 
classical elegance of his language, all your pleasure in his verse is 
destroyed. Such are my impressions on a fresh perusal of this 
much famed ode.” 

“June 14. Attended Miss to the poor blind clarionet 
player, who is confined to his bed with a shattered thigh-bone, 
without hope of recovery; yet not in immediate prospect of death. 
He is placid and contented, and waits for his release, without mur- 
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muring or impatience; he says that he is happier now than he 
ever was in his life. He is sixty-six years old, and he has been 
blind from his seventh year.” 

“19. After a painful night, I rose at six o’clock, in order to be 
ready for the passage boat on the canal, which I reached by seven, 
when the boat put off. The deck seemed to be crowded with pas- 
sengers, from whom I escaped into the sitting room. Breakfasted 
téte 4 téte with a very intelligent Quaker; we had a good deal of 
conversation during our meal, and I liked his sentiments very 
much. The intercourse which it has fallen to me to have with the 
members of the Society of Friends, has always been very pleasing 
tome. I réached Glasgow about nine o'clock, after a voyage of 
thirteen hours. There was an unhappy man on board, evidently 
laboring under some sad mental disease ; the tenderness and dis- 
cretion of his wife were most beautiful. In such cases all the 
graces and excellencies of the female character are called into 
exercise ; and that amiable woman quite charmed me. What a 
trial her’s must be! yet nothing could exceed the skill and kind- 
ness of her management. They had two fine and lovely boys with 
them. I looked on her with admiration and respect.” 

“20. I passed a night of the greatest pain. I went out after 
breakfast to get some books for my grand-children, and now carry 
a little library with me. But the recollections of my own child- 
hood made me a “ laudator temporis acti;” the spirit of Newberry, 
the children’s friend, is gone! This is not such a trifle as some wise 
people would, perhaps, think it.” 


We have italicized the last lines, and, for the purpose of echo- 
ing the thought contained in it, we pause in our quotations from 
the Diary. ‘There is wisdom as well as feeling in the Bishop’s la- 
ment, and it touches a matter that can be regarded as insignificant 
only by those who have not thought enough to penetrate deeper 
than the show of things. The revolution which the literature for 
children has undergone within the last twenty years is as remark- 
able as itis complete. There is scarcely such a thing to be found 
now-a-days as a real child’s book. The good old folks —the in- 
dulgent grandsire or the fond aunt — whose delight it used to be, 
not a great many years ago, to gladden young faces with a gift of 
the simple ‘story book,’— if they were at the present day to set 
forth on their unsophisticated errand of love, might wander in 
search of those obsolete wares as hopeless as the babes in the wood. 
Marvelously wise are we in our generation, and right early in life 
must our wisdom be forced to play its part. We are not satisfied 
that the mind should be led out by the aid of the imagination 
and the other faculties which nature developes early, but we must 
have displays of the judgment and the reasoning power in all 
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their immaturity. It is not enough that the youthful spirit should 
be set wondering, and its wonder grow into a thoughtful curiosity, 
and curiosity fashion itself into the earnest aspiration after 
knowledge, but it must be straightway driven to processes of 
reflection or abstraction. ‘The innocent fictions, which used to 
contribute to the imperceptible work of education are exploded, 
and every thing must be stuffed with learning; and nothing must 
be learned but what can be comprehended ; and so we have phi- 
losophy in petticoats and pinafores, and history seated in the little 
high-chair. The appetite of babes is forced to diet on the strong 
meat of men, and the only help it has is that the meat is carved 
into very small bits. ‘There is a little sweetening to make the 
dose palatable. Certain is it that the whole system of children’s 
books has changed, but whether thatchange is calculated to pro- 
duce a healthy or a stunted growth of character we gravely 
doubt. Even conceding that it may give an early force to the 
young intellect, we would respectfully inquire of those who are 
zealous for the propagation of this mongrel breed of books— 
half school-book, half story-book—whether there is not such a 
thing as the young heart. Why seek to furrow the youthful 
brow with thoughts before its time, and why exclude from its ap- 
propriate functions that much calumniated faculty—the imagi- 
nation? In a word, why nottrust a little to nature, and why 
venture to thrust in our clumsy fingers to help her in the myste- 
rious processes of the most delicate of all growths—the unfold- 
ing intellect ? 
To resume our extracts from the Diary: 


“ December 1. It has been said that a very curious and interest- 
ing book might be composed, if any man of ordinary experience 
and acquaintance with men of letters were to set down but one 
anecdote which he had either heard or read every day ; I here be- 
gin such a collection, and will write one anecdote till I am dry. 

“ The grandfather of the present Earl of Balcarras was a bene- 
volent man, with more of whatthe French call donhommiethan most 
men, as the following fact will show: His lordship was a skillful 
agriculturist, and among other fruits of his skill, he was particularly 
proud of a field of turnips, which were of unusual size. One day 
his lordship was walking in the field and admiring its produce, 
when he discovered close to the hedge a woman who was a pen- 
sioner of the family, but who, forgetting her duty and obligations, 
had stolen a large sackfull of the precious turnips, and was making 
the best of her way home, when she was thus caught in the man- 
ner, as the lawyers say. The worthy nobleman very justly re- 
proached the woman with her dishonesty and ingratitude, remind- 
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ing her that she would have received a sackfull of turnips had she 
asked for it in a proper way, instead of stealing his favorites. The 
woman silently courtesied at every sentence, and confessed her of- 
fence, but pleaded her large family. The good man was at last 
mollified, and was leaving the field, when the woman, who had 
dropped her prize on his lordship’s first accosting her, and was now 
with difficulty endeavoring to lift it on her back again, called to 
him, ‘O, my lord, my lord, do ye gi’e me a haund and help the 
poke on my back, for it’s unco heavy, and I canna get it up by 
mysel.’ Thus she bespoke the Earl, who actually turned back, 
and did assist the woman to load herself with the stolen turnips ! 

“A Jacobite surgeon, who escaped from the battle of Culloden, 
settled for several years in England, where he gained by his pro- 
fession, a sufficiency to retire and spend his latter days in his own 
country. He preserved his political principles to the last, and of- 
ten used to tell of his practice in England with exultation, and say, 
‘The Hanoverian rogues—aye, aye, 1 revenged Culloden upon 
them.’ ” 

The Bishop’s letters to his sons are fine specimens of paternal 
correspondence, showing the gentle and companion-like inter- 
course he maintained with them. Watchful solicitude and advice 
of grave import are naturally blended with a confidence and ju- 
dicious indulgence and an ease which are in perfect keeping with 
his character. A single short passage will serve to show with 
what considerate pleasantry he anticipates a youth’s delicay on 
the subject of finances: 

“T have only one thing on the subject of money to say, and that 
is, I beseech you as you love me, never to make a moment’s diffi- 
culty about sending for money ; you deserve all that I can do for 
you, and you must not allow yourself to be uneasy; I have a con- 
fidence unbounded in your discretion and affection, and there is 
no sacrifice which I would not make for your comfort and progress. 
So now we know one another’s minds, and never make another 
difficulty. I show youthat I consult my own convenience by tell- 
ing you when you are to have the money you want, and therefore 
pray be easy on the subject. How often have I repeated the word 
‘easy !’ — pray, be ‘aisy’ my dear.” — Vol. I. p. 300. 

This may be a very different affair, when there happens to 
be a distrustful stinting on the one side, or a precocious impor- 
tunity on the other. Sir Walter Scott tells a pleasant story of 
Philip Anstruther, one of his youthful acquaintances, drawing 
on his father for some cash, and on receiving an angry refusal, 
Philip replied, that if Sir Robert did not know how to write 
more like a gentleman, he did not desire any more of his cor- 
respondence. 
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We will give one more short letter. The Bishop writes to 
his son — the present Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow — on the occasion of his gaining the prize for an Essay 
at Oxford : 

“ Edinburgh, June 3, 1821. 





“My pearest D 

“ Real joy is not loquacious. A few words will assure you of 
my delight in your most deserved success; of which the news 
from yourself, dear F and dear J has made us all wild 
to-day. You have done us all good. Could you have seen the 

ppy faces round my bed this morning, you would have been 
pleased. Sarah had got hold of the letters, and seeing a word, 
‘vicit,’ on the corner of John’s, she tore it open, and came burst- 
ing into my room with ‘ D has won the prize 

“Tam indeed gratified in the most sensible manner, and am 
most thankful for the mercies bestowed on me through my own 
beloved children. Let me assure you, that, more than with your 
academic honors, am I gratified with the kind share you so affec- 
tionately expressed, in the satisfaction which I and your dear mo- 
ther would receive from them. Again, I cannot express the com- 
fort I felt in dear J ’s fraternal] exultation. These things are 
to a parent more delightful than any external distinction. Well 
may I be proud and happy in my children,—and your amiable 
and affectionate regard for each other and your happy parents, 
well repays all anxieties and exertions for you. I fear you have 
interfered with the sobriety of dear W ’s mind to-day; I 
never saw dear E look more delighted. ‘What a sight to me, 
who had just been asking for you all the blessings of Him ‘ who 
maketh men to be of one mind in an house !’ 

“1 am desired to cease, that this may go to the post immediate- 
ly,—so God bless you all, prays your exulting, happy and affec- 
tionate father, 




















Daniet SANDFORD.” 


It is in his letters to his daughters that the loveliness of Bishop 
Sandford’s character is most completely disclosed. His man- 
ner to them has already been described as “ uniting tenderness 
with respect. ‘The closeness of affinity, which is sometimes 
considered a plea for indifference, was with him orly an argu- 
ment for more exact and delicate attention.” It appears, we 
are informed, from Coleridge’s copy of Bishop Sandford’s Re- 
mains, that this passage formed a theme for one of his musings. 
The thought touched the heart of that gentle but wayward be- 
ing, and then, made incorporate with his genius, it comes forth 
again, radiant with the prismatic hues of his imaginative phi- 
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“T have never met with this remark in any other book: it is 
most beautiful, and of the deepest and dearest moral interest. 
The father recognizes in his daughters the representatives, and, 
as it were, renewed types of their mother, and repeats towards 
them, delicately modified by the difference of the relation, the 
tender reverence, the inward gentle awe, inseparable from all true 
love, that is at once pure and deep, and which, even in the stir- 
ring, gay summer tide, the blossoming May, and sapful leafy 
June, of our natural life, can and will preserve the purer, more 
permanent and spiritual element undebased by the earthly acces- 
saries, which it elevates, refines, clothes and fills with its own 
light, and finally almost transubstantiates into its own essence. 
From the father, the same tone and feeling, again modified by the 
different relation, will pass to the brothers, and thus the parental 
home be a rehearsal of the finest duties, of the continuous affec- 
tions, of the conjugal state. For the reverence of womanhood is 
the ground of all manly virtues, and a main condition of all female 
excellence.’’* 

S. T. Cotermer. 


Bishop Sandford lived to behold sorrow visiting the house- 
holds of his children, and it is in such seasons, when called on to 
act as the consoler of his daughters’ grief, that there is the deep- 
est expression of that aflection which has been described as so 
admirable at all times. We shall close our notice of these vo- 
Jumes by selecting two of his letters to his daughters, written 
on an occasion of domestic affliction : 


“ August 25, 1822. 

“ My BELOVED 
“ Your most deeply affecting letter is this moment put out of my 
hands. I have wiped away a ‘natural tear’ for the sufferings of 
my dearest son and daughter, and have most humbly and earnestly 
implored the blessing and support of the Almighty to his servants 
under this visitation. But gently indeed, my dearest 
has the chastening hand been laid upon you. The departure of a 
regenerated spirit, before it hath known the contamination of actual 
sin, is no subject of lamentation; and we must, in this world of 
vicissitudes, of ‘chances and changes,’ set the one against the 
other; the removal of your infant to a state of irreversible and 
eternal happiness, against the pain which your own deprivation 
cannot but occasion. Your letter, full of all the sentiments which 
become a Christian under such a trial, convinces me that you have 





* This Sybilline leaf is not contained in any of the volumes of Coleridge's 
writings: it may be found in an article in the Quarterly Review, No. 117, to 
which it appears to have been transcribed from the volume in which it had been 
written as a note. 
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done this, and that the assurance of your beloved infant’s bliss hath 
tempered, if not removed, the sense of your own suffering. You 
are then in the very state of mind in which my prayers, had they 
such power, would place you—and I do not know that I can 
write any thing worth your reading on such atopic. But I do 
indeed, from the very bottom of my heart, bless and praise God 
for his goodness to you in your sorrow, and for the prepondera- 
ting considerations which through his blessing and the instructions 
of his holy word, turn the balance, even in the hour of mourning, 
so much in your favor. 

“The history of your beloved infant is very interesting to the 
Christian observer. His physica] sufferings and early death are 
proofs of the doctrine, from which the natural man is so anxious to 
turn himself aside. The greater portion of his earthly life has been 
a state of disease and pain—sent by Him who ‘ doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men.’ So much for that ori- 
ginal evil which comes into the world with every child of Adam. 
He became regenerated. I cannot forbear attributing much of 
the gentleness and patience with which he bore his disorder, to an 
influence higher and holier than mere natural temperament and 
disposition—and zow he is with the ‘spirits of just men made 
perfect’ —safe from the sin and sorrow of this world, and already 
wiser and more illuminated in the only knowledge that shall not 
‘vanish away,’ than the wisest of men in this state—and happier 
than the most ardent and excursive conceptions of the brightest 
imagination can reach in thought. You have seen death my be- 
loved ———, you have seen it in your own sweet infant—God 
hath clothed ‘ the great Teacher’ in the form the most amiable in 
your eye, the least repellant, and marshalling the way to everlasting 
peace. We cannot, indeed, escape the humbling sense of the cor- 
ruption that brought death into the world; but we are lifted from 
it to contemplate the blessings of our redemption. While we are 
instructed, in the gentlest manner, not to set our affections on any 
earthly treasure, we are raised beyond this world to dwell on the 
assurance of eternal happiness in the Saviour, who ‘ washed us 
from our sins in his own blood.’ You have, ere this time, com- 
mitted the earthly remains of your dear child to the ground, 
‘earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes.’ Your dearest 
C ———, the partner of all your feelings, hath heard that sound 
which no description can convey, that tells us that we have now 
seen the last of the coffin that encloses those dear remains. He 
will never forget that sound—but blessed be the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, the recollection of it will bid him ‘not sorrow as they 
who have no hope,’ but be satisfied that God has chastened and 
corrected him for his good—and that the child whom ‘the Lord 
hath taken away,’ is added to the numbers without number who 
surround the throne of God with praise forever. 
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“T am but too sensible that I can say nothing which your own 
pious hearts and good understandings have not said to you much 
more efficiently than in my best days and powers I ever could have 
done. That 1 do sympathize with your feelings under this visita- 
tion, you will not need this paper to tell you; that I pray, earnestly 
pray, for the blessing and support to you of the God of all consola- 
tion, you will believe; and having thus endeavored to satisfy my own 
heart and sentiments towards you, I will bid adieu to the subject, 
with my earnest and solemn supplication to the ‘ Father of Spirits,’ 
that in all the trials of life, it may please him to grant you the 
same support, and inspire you with the same filial submission to 
His holy will, that have been vouchsafed you in this your first ex- 
perience of parental sorrow. Believe me, with regard more than 
I can express, your affectionate Father, 

Daniet Sanprorp.” 


“September 28, 1822. 
“My mucn BELOVED Davcurer, 

‘“‘ Had you not sent me your last letter you would have deprived 
me of much. I have read your narrative with the deepest interest. 
I shall keep the letter for future and frequent perusal. Highly as 
I have always thought of you and your amiable husband, I esteem 
you both still more for the feeling and Christian conduct which 
God enabled you to pursue under your sore affliction. Ihave heard 
persons say, that the loss of a child is little; you know I never 
thought so. I remember my agony as I watched, what to all hu- 
man judgment appeared the last moments of my beloved Wilhel- 
mina, when a mere infant. Your trial has been much greater— 
but you turn your thoughts from the couch of an expiring mortal 
to the scene of blessedness to which your angel child is removed, 
and are comforted. 

“T am anxious to hear how you have borne the return ta Fulham. 
Ihave no doubt your removal was right ; and by the blessings of 
God, I trust you have all of you gained health and strength by it; 
but I am likewise persuaded, that it is better, where it is fitting, to 
remain onthe spot, where we have suffered, till we are familiarized 
with our loss, and can leave it without anticipating the pain of com- 
ing back. Now, my ever beloved child, will you permit me to so- 
licit you to turn your mind and activity, with more concentrated 
exertion, to the blessings which remain to you. I know that the 
thoughts of your dear departed child will continually find their way 
to your heart andto your eyes. I will whisper to you, that I could, 
were I to give way, abandon myself to similar recollections. No 
day passes without many a remembrance of my departed Ellen— 
and [ could sit for hours thinking of her, but I am well convinced 
that this is an indulgence in which I should restrain myself; and I 
will ask of you, for your own sake, to follow my example. It was 
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(to write with all freedom to you) but a night ago that I woke myself 
from one of my poor slumbers, in a sort of self-expostulation, and 
repeating, ‘I cannot but remember such things were, and were 
most dear to me.’ I confess my weakness to you, and I confess 
it to be weakness. No one knows these things but yourself, and 
my dearest Willie—there is a name which I never pronounced but 
to yourselves. But as I thus show you how intensely I sympathize 
with you, and as I am far, far indeed from blaming you in this mat- 
ter, 1 may, perhaps, claim the privilege to warn you against the 
encroachments of feelings, which, if unrestrained, would alike 
prevent you.and me from doing our duty. I know you will forgive 
me, and the more surely, that 1 am well convinced we contemplate 
the same interesting subject in the same spirit, a spirit of more, 
thank God, than resignation, —of such complete acquiesencc in the 
wisdom and mercy of our Heavenly Father, that could we recall 
the objects of our unutterable affection with a word, we would neith- 
er of us speak. But we are, my dearest daughter, such weak 
creatures, that in the very purity and blamelessness of the sentiment, 
there lurks the danger. Our recollections are tinged with no un- 
dutiful or ungrateful reluctance against the will of God, and there- 
fore we do not fear to allow them to have their way—and yet, is 
there no fear lest the gratification of dwelling on them, should ren- 
der us, at times at least, not so attentive as we ought to be, to the 
innumerable and unmerited blessings which surround us, and in 
the midst of which is our proper sphere of engagement? I am 
afraid I have not written very clearly ; but no eye but your own 
or dearest Charles’ must see this, and I do not stop to weigh ex- 
pressions. But I will shut upall with assuring you of my confidence 
in your piety and zeal to do your duty—and of my deepest, hearti- 
est prayers to the Father of mercies and the God of all consolation, 
that he will so order your hearts and minds by His grace, that this 
dispensation may work for good unto you for Christ’s sake.” — Vol. 


II. pp. 12—18. 





















Steam Navigation. 


Art. V.—The Steam Engine familiarly explained and illus- 
trated. By the Rev. Dionysius Larpner, L. L. D. Sec- 
ond American, from the Fifth London edition. Philadel- 
phia: E. L. Carey, & A. Hart. 8vo. pp. 325. 


Tue application of the Steam Engine to navigation is among 
the proudest of the triumphs of human genius. Like many 
other of the most beautiful improvements in the mechanic arts, 
it is equally remarkable for the long and patient industry with 
which it was sought, and the simplicity of the means by which 
it was finally accomplished. 

Although vague glimpses of the possibility of propelling ves- 
sels by steam are to be met with in the published histories of the 
earlier state of the engine, it was not until Watt had susceeded 
in rendering it double acting, and in effecting a saving of five- 
sixths of the fuel which had formerly been necessary, that any 
chance of success in the attempt could be calculated upon. 
In 1784, Watt completed his improvements, and gave the steam 
engine the form in which, with little variation, it is used up to 
the present day. It is from that date that we are to reckon 
the time which was occupied in bringing the engine, in a prac- 
tical form, into use as a means of improving navigation. Had 
any immediate progress been made in the direction pointed out 
by our countryman Evans, we might have dated the beginning 
of well grounded investigations with his invention of the high 
pressure engine. It is to be recorded, to his high honor, that 
he not only saw the advantage to be derived, in certain cases, 
from the use of steam of high pressure, but ascertained the mode 
of rendering the engine of universal application, by impelling 
the piston in both directions, at a date as early as Watt did. 
Evans’ form of engine, however, remained in model for more 
than twenty years, and the condensing engine had been applied 
successfully to navigation, before he had made more than a 
single experiment in reference to the same object. ‘This experi- 
ment is too remarkable to be passed over, although it was not 
followed by any important consequences. Evans, who was by 
profession a mill-wright, and whose attention was almost exclu- 
sively directed to the improvement of the grist mills, which at 
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one time formed so important a part of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the United States, was employed by the Corporation 
of the city of Philadelphia in 1801, to build a dredging machine. 
He proposed to work this by the high pressure engine, of which 
he was the inventor; instead of conveying his engine to the 
river Delaware, and placing it in a vessel already afloat, he 
built both engine and vessel at his works, situated more than a 
mile from the water. The apparatus being completed, was 
mounted on wheels, to which motion was given by the engine, 
and was thus impelled through the streets of Philadelphia, upon 
the very principle which is now universally adopted in locomo- 
tive engines. Upon reaching the water, and launching his ves- 
sel, he placed paddles on the circumference of two of the wheels, 
and by their action conveyed his apparatus to the place where 
it was to be used. 

It is due to Watt himself to state that he was well aware that 
his engine was capable of application to navigation, and that 
he had in view the very method by which success was finally 
obtained. But, a resident of an inland town, and continually 
occupied in other modes of bringing his invention into use, he 
thought of no other case than that of canal navigation, and did 
not see in that a sufficient degree of utility to warrant his diverting 
his attention from matters of more obvious importance. 

England possesses few rivers of any importance, and the 
largest of them are navigable for but short distances. Her in- 
ternal navigable communications were therefore principally con- 
fined to canals, and in these the use of steam is attended with 
great practical inconvenience. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the inducements to apply steam to navigation were 
strong and powerful. From the harbor of Newport to the 
frontier of Florida, the early limit of our national jurisdiction, 
the coast is faced by islands and peninsulas, within which lie 
Jand-locked sounds, bays, and arms of the sea, affording a safe 
navigation, but one liable to great delay from the very circum- 
stance to which its security is owing. Intersecting the line 
of coast communication, at the angle where the Hudson dis- 
charges itself, is another line of navigation, furnished by the 
deep channel of that river; a channel which turns or penetrates 
all the mountain ranges of the Appalachian groupe, and extends 
one hundred and sixty miles from the ocean. At no great dis- 
tance to the north, Lake Champlain opens a communication of 
similar character, and for nearly an equal distance. 

It is foreign to our purpose to speak of the judicious and im- 
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portant public works which have been planned and executed, 
for the purpose of improving and completing this grand outline 
of communication parallel to the coast, which nature herself has 
pointed out. Suffice it to say, that at the present moment, it 
is possible to embark on the frontier of Canada, in latitude 45°, 
and proceed to Beaufort, N. C., a few minutes north of the 34th 
degree, without change of vessel, or exposure to the dangers of 
the ocean. 

Magnificent as this communication is, it is far inferior in its 
extent and value, to that laid open to the use of steam, in the 
Mississippi and its numerous tributaries. The valley of this 
father of waters, from Pittsburgh on the one hand, to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone on the other, and from the Falls of St. An- 
thony to the Balize, is intersected in every direction by streams 
deep and steady in their course, and yet so rapid as to be inac- 
cessible to an ascending trade, by means either of the sail or the 
oar. Yet this vast region is already partially occupied by a 
population, which, although sparse and scattered, has carried 
with it from its earlier seats, a taste for the comforts of civilized 
life, together with a relish for the luxuries of foreign growth and 
European manufacture. ‘These could be supplied by no other 
means yet discovered, besides the steamboat; and it is in this 
region that steam navigation, if less perfect than in countries 
where the practice of the arts is more advanced, has already 
reached its greatest development. ‘I'he number of steamboats 
which, at the present day, navigate the Mississippi and its 
branches, is probably greater than that of all those of the other 
parts of the globe united. 

The importance of steam navigation to the Atlantic States 
alone, was sufficient to draw the attention of American engi- 
neers, even before civilized settlements had been pushed to the 
banks of the Ohio, and long antecedent to the acquisition of the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Rumsey and Fitch were the first to 
attempt the construction of steamboats. Both of them applied 
great ingenuity, and exhibited no little mechanical genius. 
Both, however, performed their experiments before the steam 
engine had been perfected by Watt, and were in consequence 
compelled to confine their views to the use of an instrument very 
ill fitted for their object. Fitch indeed, continued his researches 
after he learned that Watt had not only given a double action 
to the piston of the engine, but had contrived the means of ren- 
dering its reciprocating motion continuous and rotary. ‘That the 
former part of Watt’s invention would be of value in the plan 
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he had proposed for using the single acting engine, he had the 
sagacity to perceive, and to desire to profit by, but of the all 
important facilities afforded by the production of a rotary mo- 
tion, he either was incapable of judging, or found it too late to 
avail himself. 

In Great Britain the attempts at navigation by steam imme- 
diztely followed the completion of Watt’s improvements. We 
extract the history of these attempts from an American work: 


“Next in order of time to Fitch and Rumsey, we find Miller 
of Dalswinton in Scotland. This ingenious gentlemen had, as early 
as 1787, turned his attention to substitutes for the common oar, 
and planned a triple vessel propelled by wheels. Finding that 
wheels could not be made to revolve with sufficient rapidity by men 
working upon a crank, the idea of applying a steam engine was 
suggested by one of his friends, and an engineer of the name of 
Symington, employed by him, to put the idea into practice. The 
vessel was double, being an experimental pleasure boat on the 
lake in his grounds at Dalswinton. The trial was so satisfactory, 
that Miller was induced to build a vessel sixty feet in length. 
This vessel was also double, and it is asserted, that it was moved 
by its engine upon the Forth and Clyde canals, at the rate of seven 
miles an hour. The boat, the wheels, and the engine, were, however, 
so badly proportioned to each other, that the paddles were contin- 
ually breaking, and the vessel suffered so much from the strain of 
the machinery as to be in danger of sinking; and Miller found it 
unsafe to venture into any navigation of greater depth than the 
canal. The apparatus was therefore removed and laid up, and 
here the experiments of Miller ceased. He himself appears evi- 
dently to have considered this experiment as an absolute failure, 
and ascribed the blame to the engineer.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“ The Earl of Stanhope in 1793 revived the project of Gene- 
vois, for an apparatus similar to the feet of a duck. It was placed, 
in 1795, in a boat furnished with a powerful engine. He was, 
however, unable to obtain a velocity greater than three miles per 
hour.” 

* * * * * * K * 


“Tt has been stated that Symington was employed by Miller of 
Dalswinton as his engineer; we have now to record an attempt 
made by him under the patronage of Lord Dundas of Kerse. 
Miller’s views appear to have been directed to the navigation of 
rivers and estuaries, if not to that of the sea itself. Symington, on 
the present occasion, limited himself to the drawing of boats upon 
acanel. The experiment was made on the Forth and Clyde ca- 
nals, but the boats were drawn at the rate of no more than three 
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and a half miles per hour, which did not answer the expectations 
of his patron, and the attempt was abandoned. During this at- 
tempt Symington asserts that he was visited by Fulton, who stated 
to him the great value such an invention would have in America; 
and, by his account, took copious notes. In the attempt he thus 
makes to claim for himself the merit of Fulton’s subsequent suc- 
cess, he is defeated by the clear and conclusive evidence, which 
Fulton exhibited in a court of law, of his having submitted a plan, 
analagous to that he afterwards carried into effect, to Lord Stan- 
hope, in 1795, six years prior to this experiment of Symington ; 
and a comparison of the draught of Symington’s boat, which is 
still extant, with the boats constructed by Fulton, furnishes con- 
clusive evidence that the latter borrowed no valuable ideas from 
the former.” 

During this time the attention of intelligent persons in the 
United States continued to be directed to the object of our con- 
sideration. ‘Those who are most worthy of note are Livingston, 
Stevens of Hoboken, and Roosevelt. All of these gentlemen ap- 
plied the resources of talent, ingenuity, and fortune to the enter- 
prize ; nor were they content with trusting to their own genius, 
but sought the aid of the most distinguished engineers, which 
the rarity of that profession in the United States at that epoch, 
placed within their reach. Among these it is sufficient to name 
Brunel, who, in another field, has since earned for himself a_re- 
putation second to none. It is enough to name the block-mak- 
ing machinery, and the tunnel beneath the river Thames, to 
show what powers of mind were brought to the consideration of 
this question, by that distinguished engineer. 

At the present day, when we see the steam engine used in pro- 
pelling boats, by a method the most obvious and apparently self- 
evident, we are at loss to imagine how it happened that so much 
of time, money, and the most elevated talent, should have for 
years been expended in vain. ‘The solution, however, is to be 
found in the confession of Chancellor Livingston himself, who 
stated, after steamboats were in successful operation, that neither 
his mind, nor that of his associates, was prepared to admit, that 
an object so desirable and so important, could possibly be effect- 
ed by simple means. 

Livingston was appointed, on the accession of Mr. Jefferson 
to the Presidency, to the situation of Minister to the consular 
government of France. ‘This appointment put an end to his 
active agency in the discovery of the means of using steam in 
navigation. It, however, was attended with a result even more 
important than could probably have been attained by his own 
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exertions. Domiciliated in the family of Joel Barlow, then re- 
siding at Paris, he met with Fulton. ‘This engineer, since so 
justly celebrated, was at that moment dancing attendance upon 
the French Bureauz, with a plan for destroying the naval suprem- 
acy of Great Britain. He had, however, some years before, 
directed his attention to steam navigation, and we have cited a 
correspondence he had on the subject with Karl Stanhope. On 
entering into conversation with Fulton, Livingston was instantly 
struck with the soundness of his views, and forthwith made pro- 
posals to him to join in an attempt to construct a boat for the 
navigation of the Hudson, by steam, in conformity with the con- 
ditions of a grant of exclusive privilege, to which Livingston was 
entitled by an act of the Legislature of the State of New York. 
Fulton immediately suggested that it would not do to trust to 
the mere ingenuity or theoretic skill of either of them, but that 
it was indispensable that experiments should be carefully made, 
upon all the methods of any promise which had been proposed 
up to that time, or which had occurred to Livingston or himself. 

These experiments were made by Fulton, in the summer of 
1802, and were, although performed with models of smal] size, 
extremely varied in manner, and in the description of the ma- 
chinery. The result of the whole was, that the method be had 
himself proposed to Earl Stanhope, namely, that of a wheel with 
paddles or floats, and similar in form to an undershot mill-wheel, 
produced the most advantageouseflects. This inference of Ful- 
ton has, in opposition to many apparently well-founded theoretic 
opinions, been fully confirmed by all succeeding observation. 
One single modification of the original wheel has been found to 
be a valuable improvement. All others have, after sufficient 
trial, been discarded ; and, finally, the researches of Barlow, in 
which sound science has been united with the most careful ob- 
servation of facts, have decided that Fulton had from the very first 
seized, and that not from accident, but in pursuance of the most 
sound induction, upon the method which is superior to any that 
has yet been suggested. 

This apparatus for propulsion being thus decided upon, it re- 
mained to inquire how it was to be connected with the engine 
which was to give it motion. ‘The method which occurred to 
Fulton was of the simplest and most effectual character. Re- 
move, said he, the fly-wheel of Watt’s engine, lengthen the axle 
of the crank, until it extends beyond the sides of the vessel in 
which it is placed, and adapt to its extremities two paddle-wheels. 

This idea was forthwith acted upon; a vessel fifty feet in length 
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was constructed upon the Seine, and furnished with an engine 
and paddle-wheels. The experiments performed with this ves- 
sel were satisfactory, and it was immediately determined that the 
necessary steps should be taken to construct a steamboat of large 
size upon the Hudson. 

At that time no work-shops existed in the United States whence 
a proper engine could be obtained, and the state of this art in 
France was, as it still is, even more backward than in America. 
It was therefore resolved, to have recourse to the works of Watt 
and Bolton, at Soho near Birmingham. Fulton therefore, who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of these distinguished artists, and was on 
terms of confidential intercourse with Watt, immediately entered 
into correspondence with them, and transmitted a sketch of an 
engine adapted to the object he had in view. He did not, as he 
states, inform Watt what was his actual design, but contented 
himself with the general intimation that it was to be applied to a 
purpose for which a new form was indispensable. ‘This first en- 
gine of Fulton had a most powerful influence on the subsequent 
practice both of America and Europe. A brief description of 
it may not, therefore, be without interest. 

The cylinder being of the usual form and proportions, the con- 
denser was made of equal diameter with it; instead of being no 
more than half, as had been the usual practice. The capacity of 
the latter was thus increased four-fold. He was thus enabled to 
dispense with the cold water cistern, which would have loaded 
his vessel with an useless weight. The water of condensation 
was supplied by a vertical pipe, which he proposed to pass through 
the bottom of the vessel. Instead of the usual form of parallel 
motion and working beam, he adapted a cross-head to the pis- 
ton rod, from which two beams were, as it were, suspended, one 
of them hanging on each side of the cylinder. These beams he 
made in the form of a ~- He adopted this shape in order that 
he might have an opportunity of taking off the motion of the 
crank, at pleasure, either from the horizontal or the vertical arm 
of the beam, and thus might be enabled to place the axle of the 
paddle-wheels at any height which he should find best adapted 
to the size of the wheels, and the buoyancy of the vessel. ‘This 
arrangement was, obviously, necessary only in the first boat he 
should construct, and until he should by experiment have deter- 
mined the best position and diameter to give to his wheels. 

The engine as it came from Europe, and was first used, had 
a parallel motion, but in the repairs to which the vessel was sub- 
gt 
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“jected, the ends of the cross head were made to work in guides, 
and the parelle] motion was removed. 

As Fulton meant to limit the velocity to which he first aspired, 
at no more than was absolutely necessary to fulfil the conditions 
required to secure the exclusive grant of the State of New York, 
he saw that the motion of the paddle-wheels was not sufliciently 
rapid to ensure regularity. He therefore added a fly-wheel to 
the engine, which was driven by a wheel on the axle of the 
crank, turning a pinion of half its own diameter. ‘This is men- 
tioned to show the great care with which Fulton had considered 
the subject ; for at these low velocities a fly-wheel is almost abso- 
lately necessary, although it ceases to be of any value when the 
speed is increased. 

Among the workmen who were sent out from Soho to 
put up this engine was one of the name of Bell. He speedi- 
lv returned to Europe, and was, after some years of fruit- 
less endeavors to obtain funds, the first who constructed a suc- 
cessful steamboat in Great Britain. ‘The engine of this vessel 
was an exact copy of thatof Fulton, with the exception that the 
vertical branch of the two suspended beams was suppressed, and 
the motion of the crank taken off from the end of the beam op- 
posite to that connected with the piston rod. It is a remarkable 
fact, which more than any other establishes the value of Fulton’s 
experiment, that this identical form, without change or modifica- 
tion of any real importance, is still to be found in the greater 
part of the steamers of Great Britain, and was seen but a few 
days since in three of them in the harbor of New York. It is 
wholly and essentially different from that used by Stanhope, Miller 
or Symington, or from that subsequently adopted by Fulton him- 
self. ‘The inference is direct, that the steam navigation of Great 
Britain was not improved by gradual steps from the earlier im- 
perfect experiments, but adopted, from the first dawn of its success, 
the plans of Fulton; while he had in no respect imitated those 
earlier experimenters, but modified the original engine of Watt 
to a form consistent with his own views. 

The modification which the engineers of Great Britain have 
given to this form, is no more than to increase the relation of the 
diameter to the stroke of the piston. The object intended by 
them in this change was to increase the power of the engine, 
without a material increase of the space it occupied, and thus to 
enable them to include the whole apparatus under the deck of the 
vessel. ‘T'o this subject we shall return hereafter. ‘The engines 
used in the steam navigation of the United States, present far less 
resemblance to the original apparatus of Fulton, than do those of 
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Great Britain. This is partly owing to the very great changes 
he himself made in his second vessel, and partly to there being at 
least one other person equally original with himself. 

We have spoken of Stevens of Hoboken as having been con- 
cerned with Livingston in attempts to apply steam to naviga- 
tion. His efforts were not limited to the duration of this part- 
nership, but were applied, both before its formation, and after 
its close, to this important object. It thus happened, that after 
many attempts of greater or less promise, he was engaged in the 
construction of a steamboat, at the very time that Fulton was 
occupied in fitting his English engine to his first vessel; and 
although Stevens was not ready to make an experiment as early 
as Fulton, no more than a week or two had elapsed, from the 
date of Fulton’s first voyage to Albany, before Stevens also had 
a boat in motion upon the Hudson. 

Fulton had, as we have seen, dispensed with the parallel 
motion, in the repairs of his first vessel. In his second, he sup- 
pressed the working beams altogether, and used the connecting 
rods, by which they had been suspended in his English engine, 
to give motion directly to the crank. ‘The space occupied by 
the engine in a horizontal plane, and the room it took up in the 
vessel, was thus diminished one-half; a feature of no little im- 
portance. 

Stevens did not perceive that any changes were required in 
the usual form of Watt’s engine, in order to adopt it to naviga- 
tion, of any thing like the extent which Fulton had considered 
as necessary. His engine, therefore, diflered no more from its 
prototype than was required by the mere fact of its being situ- 
ated on ship board. The working beam still occupied the 
highest position in the engine, and was connected to the pis- 
ton rods by a parallel motion ; the connecting rod was rather 
increased than diminished in its relative length, and in fact no- 
thing may be considered as being required to fit the engine of 
Watt for Stevens’ purpose, than to substitute two paddle-wheels 
for the fly. 

High as were the merits of Stevens, and fully as he may deserve 
to share with Fulton in the praises due for bringing this long sought 
for application of the steam engine to a successful issue, we are by 
no means prepared to say, that the world would have granted him 
the meed, had Fulton failed. Stevens had for twenty years, to the 
injury of a once ample fortune, and with a loss of his reputation for 
sound judgment, been engaged in ineffectual attempts; and it 
may be questioned whether the public would have believed the 
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evidence of its senses in his favor. It was also to be feared, 
that, without the encouragements which a belief in his success 
would have created, he had not the means of pursuing his object 
beyond the experimental vessel. Fulton, on the other hand, 
came fresh into the contest. The world had not yet stigmatized 
him as a projector, and he was backed by the capital of Living- 
ston, which could hardly be considered as at all impaired by his 
previous efforts. 

No sooner, however, had the public mind been satisfied by 
Fulton's experiment that navigation by steam was not merely 
a feasible project, but actually successful in practice, than all 
the hoarded and concealed resources accumulated by Stevens, 
came into active usefulness. In his various experiments he had 
formed a valuable collection of the tools, implements, and ma- 
chinery necessary for constructing engines ; trained to practical 
usefulness a number of artisans; and instructed several youthful 
and enterprising engineers. Although the approach of age 
was likely to diminish, as it actually did, his. own direct useful- 
ness, he had provided the material instruments, instructed the 
operative mechanics, and called into exercise the intellectual 
endowments, which were required to form a new branch of na- 
tional industry. Being speedily compelled to withdraw from 
the waters of the Hudson by the exclusive grant to Fulton and 
Livingston, he sent his vessel to Philadelphia by sea, and thus 
was the first to navigate the ocean by steam. ‘The further ad- 
vancement of the art he had thus been instrumental in creating, 
was left to younger hands. 

The circumstances of the first voyage of Fulton upon the 
Hudson, have been often recited; and the long contests which 
ensued between him and various competitors, and which embit- 
tered the closing scenes of his life, are well known. ‘The pre- 
parations which he had made for the navigation of the ocean at 
the time of his decease, are less familiar to the public. He had, 
after his success in river navigation was assured, turned his at- 
tention to that of more stormy waters. As a step to the open 
sea, Long Island Sound presented itself as well suited for experi- 
ment; and acting as the engineer of a company which had pur- 
chased the right of navigating so much of that estuary as lies 
within the limits of the State of New York, he planned a vessel 
which was called by his own name. Abandoning the skiff-like 
shape which his previous vessels had borne, he conformed more 
nearly to the usual shape of sea-going vessels, and to the estab- 
lished rules of naval architecture. His first vessel had, at the 
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time of the original experiment, a velocity of four miles per 
hour, and this he increased to five, by slight modifications in 
the workin z of the engine. A farther increase to six miles per 
hour, was made in the boats which he placed upon the Hudson. 
In the vessel intended for the navigation of the Sound, he resolv- 
ed to attempt a speed of nine miles per hour. 

Confirmed in his hopes by the performance of this vessel, he 
commenced the construction of one, which, under some induce- 
ments held out by the Emperor of Russia, he proposed to send 
to St. Petersburgh. His death intervened before this vessel 
was finished, and want of funds compelled his associates to alter 
the destination of the vessel, and thus, instead of visiting Russia 
under the name of ‘the Emperor Alexander,” she was placed 
on Long Island Sound, under the name of * the Connecticut.” 

The great and surpassing merit of Fulton consisted not so 
much in absolute originality, as in the skill with which he availed 
himself of all the theoretic knowledge of the day, and applied it 
to practical purposes. He had, upon the principles then re- 
ceived, formed for himself rules by which he was enabled to 
combine an engine of known power with a vessel of given di- 
mensions, in such a manner, as to obtain the velocity he desired. 
And in no instance did he fail of success. But the received 
theories were founded upon limited experience, and the generali- 
zation was extended beyond the limit which the facts warranted. 
The rules which he had investigated, although true in all the 
instances to which he attempted to apply them, cease to be ap- 
plicable to higher velocities. It is fortunate that they are so; 
for Fulton, in strict conformity with all which was then known 
of the laws of fluid resistance, had come to the conclusion that 
nine nautical miles was the highest degree of speed that it would 
ever be expedient to give to a steamboat. All speed beyond 
that limit, he inferred, would be attended with a cost which 
would far exceed the probable advantage ; nay, that a very small 
increase of velocity beyond nine knots per hour, would require 
such increase in the dimensions of engine and boiler, together 
with such enormous consumption of fuel, that no vessel would 
be able to carry them. 

In this respect, Fulton may be likened to Columbus, for, as 
the latter, misled by the imperfect knowledge of his age, died 
without knowing that he had discovered a new world, and with-~ 
out the means of anticipating the vast results which were to flow 
from his brilliant enterprize ; so the former, trusting to the scien- 
tific theories of his cotemporaries, believed that he had reached 
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the utmost limit of his invention, and died without being aware 
how far space and time were to be vanquished by the followers 
in his footsteps. Nor were they unlike in other respects; both 
were treated as visionaries until the success of their projects was 
established, and yet, when this was the case, the very simplicity 
of the principles by which they had been directed, was made 
use of as an argument to rob them not only of the fame, but of 
the pecuniary reward, to which they were entitled. ‘To both, 
an impartial posterity is now awarding the meed of praise which, 
when living, was denied them. 

Fulton was not alone in this error. Although it is now 
well known in the United States, by positive experiment, that 
the received theory is in fault at the higher velocities, it is still 
gravely stated in scientific works, that the power of an engine 
to propel a given boat, must be increased in as high a ratio as 
the cube of the velocity ; and that to perform a given distance 
at an increased speed, will demand an expenditure of fuel pro- 
portioned to the square of the velocity. Nor do many of the 
engineers of Europe, even up to the present day, venture to 
question this result ; in compliance with which, no attempt seems 
to have been made by them, until very recently, to obtain 
velocities greater than nine nautical miles per hour. 

Nothing, in fact, can be less perfect than the theories which 
have been laid down by men pretending to science, nay, really 
possessing both mathematical and physical knowledge, in rela- 
tion not only to the resistance of fluids, and the motion of vessels 
in them, but even as respects the more simple case of the action 
of the steam engine itself. It is foreign to our present object to 
show in what manner the received theories have been found to 
difier from the results of observation in our American steam- 
boats. It is sufficient for our purpose to state, that a compari- 
son of the rate of motion of numerous vessels, has established 
conclusively, that so far from their being a constant relation be- 
tween the velocity of a vessel and that of the paddles by which 
she is propelled, ‘the difference between these two velocities is a 
constant quantity. It would appear to follow from this, that 
every increase in the velocity of the wheels would be attended 
with an equal increase in the velocity of the vessel, and that the 
expenditure of fuel will increase more rapidly in the lower than 
in the higher velocities of a steamboat. 

Up to the time that the exclusive grant to Fulton was de- 
clared to be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the celerity of the vessels belonging to the privileged 
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company did not exceed eight miles an hour, through the water, 
and the average passages to Albany were eighteen hours. On the 
Delaware on the other hand, an active competition was frequently 
going on, between companies contending for a preference in the 
conveyance of passengers. In these contests, the son of Stevens of 
Hoboken, who had been carefully trained as an engineer by his 
father, was gradually forming himself for the struggle which was 
about to open on the Hudson. No sooner had the navigation 
of the latter river been laid open than numerous companies were 
formed to avail themselves of the opening. Vessels resembling 
in their speed and structure those of Fulton, but of inferior cost, 
lighter and less expensive to maintain, were placed in opposition 
to those of the privileged company. An attempt to convey 
passengers in tow-boats followed, and were it possible, by supe- 
riority of comfort and convenience, to counteract the innate de- 
sire to be first in a contest of speed, these must have been suc- 
cessful. It was, however, speedily seen, that the great object to 
be sought was that of making the passage from Albany to New 
York, between sunrise and sunset. The first vessel by which 
this feat was attempted was the Sun. This vessel was furnished 
with an engine on the principle of Wolf, in which, by means of 
two cylinders, the properties of the high pressure and condens- 
ing engine were united ; the steam acting in the first cylinder by 
its absolute tension, in the second by its expansive force. The 
Sun, however, failed in accomplishing the object, and her pas- 
sages were usually prolonged into the night. 

At this moment Robert L. Stevens placed on the Hudson 
River a vessel, which, under the name of the New Philadelphia, 
had been constructed at Hoboken for the navigation of the De- 
Jaware. ‘The attempt in which the Sun had failed was readily 
accomplished, and the practicability of making the passage to 
Albany by daylight established. Stevens, however, was not 
permitted to enjoy the exclusive privilege of the rapid passage 
he had shown to be practicable. ‘Two other vessels, the Inde- 
pendence and the Victory, were placed in competition with him ; 
and the New Philadelphia was in her turn overcome in the trial 
of speed. This defeat was soon converted into a triumph, for 
the same vessel was so modified as again to possess the superior- 
ity. For this purpose the cylinder of the engine was increased 
in length, by the addition of a separate piece ; and to insure a 
supply of steam for this increased capacity, the flow of vapor 
from the boiler was cut off at half-stroke, and the steam was thus 
made to cut expansively. His opponents were not slow in adopt- 
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ing the same methods, and each in their turn appeared to have 
gained the advantage. In the meantime, however, Stevens was 
busily engaged in building the North America, a vessel which 
for a long time remained unrivalled in speed, except, perhaps, by 
some occasional performances of the New Philadelphia. 

It was our fortune to perform in the latter vessel, a passage 
which even up to the present time has not been exceeded. 
Leaving New York at five o’clock in the evening, we were 
landed at Catskill, a distance of one hundred and eleven miles, 
a quarter of an hour before midnight. Seven landings were 
made at intermediate places, and, if due allowance be made for 
these, the performance was at the rate of more than eighteen English 
miles per hour. ‘The phenomena of tide on the Hudson are such, 
that a vessel leaving New York shortly after low water, may, at 
such a speed as we have mentioned, rise the river as fast as the 
ocean wave which causes the tide, and thus have the advantage 
of a favorable current for the whole distance. Such was the 
case in the present instance, and the tide was one of uncommon 
strength. Still, after making the largest possible allowance, the 
speed through the water was at least fourteen English miles per 
hour. In some recent instances, the velocity seems to have been 
carried as high as fifteen miles an hour through the water, and 
at this point, the improvement rests for the present. 

We are free to admit that we, at one time, from the conside- 
ration of the received theory of the motion of bodies in fluids, 
were of opinion, that there was a speed which could not be exceed- 
ed, and that although this might vary according to the more or less 
advantageous shape of the vessel, it would, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, be found at about 12 nautical, or 13.8 Eng- 
lish miles per hour. This view of the subject was formed on the 
fact, that besides the friction, and the fluid resistance proper, 
varying with the square of the velocity, there was a third re- 
tarding force, increasing in a still higher rate, namely, the wave 
raised in the front of the vessel. Some recent experiments 
made in Great Britain, on the motion of vessels on canals, 
have shown that ihe sum of these several resistances, after in- 
creasing with lower velocities, begins to diminish at higher, and 
this to such a degree, that the greater velocities appear to be ac- 
quired with even less expenditure of moving force than the low- 
er. So far as the wave is concerned, such has been the improve- 
ment in the models of vessels, that there are many in which the 
wave is not formed until the extreme breadth of the vessel enters 
it, and in this position, it cannot be considered as opposing any 
resistance. 
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The figure of prow, by which this property is attained, was 
reached by experiment. In the repeated contests of speed which 
occurred on the Hudson, false prows were adapted to the dif- 
ferent vessels, and varied in form until the greatest degree of 
speed was acquired. ‘The shape thus obtained was copied, in 
the moulds of those subsequently constructed. 

The placing of the North America upon the Hudson may be 
considered as an epoch in the history of steam navigation. We 
may therefore pause to inquire into the state of the art at this 
period. The great improvements, by which the speed now at- 
tained has been reached, have been partially referred to. We shall 
repeat them here, and mention some of the other changes intro- 
duced in the engine and machinery. 

1. The stroke of the piston had been increased, far beyond 
the proportion pointed out by Watt for engines used for manu- 
facturing purposes. This being necessarily accompanied by an 
increase in the length of the crank, the circle described by its 
arm was much more favorably situated, in respect to the circum- 
ference of the wheel, than when the stroke was less. 

2. The area of the steam pipes, valves, and steam passages, 
had been increased, so that the flow of the steam was more ra- 
pid; at the same time, it was not permitted to fill the whole cy- 
linder, but was cut off at first, at half stroke. ‘The period in the 
stroke at which it is now cut off, has been made as early as one 
eighth, in some instances. 

3. The fire surfaces, in boilers of a given capacity, have been 
considerably increased, and the combustion rendered more in- 
tense by artificial currents of air. 

4, The model of the vessels has since been improved, by dimin- 
ishing the ratio of the breadth to the length, and copying the lines 
of the false prows, which had been found to be least resisted in 
practice. 

The consequence of the improvements in the generation, and 
in the manner of using steam, and in the area of the steam 
pipes was such, that the velocity of the piston, which in Watt’s 
engine is about two hundred feet per minute, was carried in the 
North America as high as three hundred and eighty-four feet. 
In some of the newly constructed vessels, the velocity of the piston 
far exceeds the latter limit. In the use of steam of medium pres- 
sure, acting expansively, these velocities are attained without 
any diminution of the average indication of the steam gauge; 
and in the action of the crank, an equal pressure is made to act 
at a higher velocity upon a more favorable point. 
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The dimensions, &c. of the North America were as follows: 


Breadth of Beam - - - 30 feet 
Draught of Water - - - 5 * 
Diameter of Wheel - - - is 
Length of Bucket - - - a. * 
Depth of do. - - - 30 inches 
Number of Engines - - - 2 
Diameter of Cylinder - - - 444 inches 
Length of Stroke - - - 8 feet. 
Number of Revolutions per minute - 24 


The average speed was 19.8 feet per second through the wa- 
ter, and as the circumference of the wheel revolved with a velocity 
of 26.4 feet per second, the relative velocity of the wheel was 
6.6 feet. 

The two engines of the North America were placed with the 
bed-plate of their cylinders at the level of the deck, and as near 
as possible to the sides of the vessel; the boilers were placed up- 
on the wheel-guards. 

Cotemporary with the North America, two splendid vessels 
were constructed, for the purpose of navigating waters more ex- 
posed to storms than the Hudson is. ‘These were the President, 
imtended for the passage between New York and Newport, R. L., 
and the Carroll of Carrollton, intended for the navigation of the 
Chesapeake. Both of these resembled in the arrangement and 
position of their engines and boilers, the North America, but were 
different in model. The Carroll, in particular, had much of the 
form of an ordinary ship, and would have possessed the proper- 
ties of a good sea boat in a highdegree. We have not been 
able to obtain the dimensions, &c. of this vessel. The President 
was in our eyes an inferior model to the Carroll, in consequence 
of her having less sheer, or being straighter on her deck. This 
might not have rendered the former as pleasing in mere aspect, 
but had the undoubted property of rendering her less liable to 
be swept by a wave. 


The President’s dimensions, &c. were as follows: 


Breadth of Beam - - . é 32 feet 6 in. 
Draught of Water - - ° 9 « 
Diameter of Wenewhecls - - 22 « 
Length of Bucket - - ° . 10 “ 
Depth of do. - - . . $ *¢is 
Number of Engines - : - - 2 « 
Diameter of Cylinder - - 6 4“ 
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Length of Stroke - - - - 7 feet 
Number of Revolutions = - - - es 
Velocity of Wheel per second - - 24.1 “ 
“ of Vessel through the Water . 17.6 “ 
Relative velocity of Wheel - . 6.5 “ 


On one occasion, of which we have obtained the record, one of the 
engines of the President was out of order, and as the wheels had 
separate axles, a passage was performed by the use of a single 
wheel. On this occasion the speed of the vessel was lessened to 
13.86 feet per second, but the relative velocity of the wheel fell 
only to 6.3 feet. 

We may in this place refer to the excellent properties of these 
vessels for the navigation of the sea. Their speed was greater 
than has yet been attained by European vessels, and was capable 
of being very considerably increased, by using steam of greater 
tension, and cutting it off at an earlier period in the stroke. 
The Carroll, in particular, had a full bow above her load water 
line, and great buoyancy ; a Jarge supply of fuel might therefore 
have been carried, although not enough to have sufticed for the 
passage of the Atlantic. A similar model and arrangement, in- 
creased in its dimensions, would have fulfilled the latter object. 
Itis to be remarked, however, thatthe habits into which the build- 
ers of steam vessels in the United States have fallen, are such 
as lead them to build vessels very ill suited for the sea. ‘The 
whole of the upper works have been copied from the temporary 
structures added to the earlier boats, for the purpose of accom- 
raodating an unexpected increase of passengers. ‘The aspect of 
one of our river boats, and of those which have been built for sea 
service, is, to a good nautical eye, as far from being ship-shape 
as that of a Chinese junk. The beauty of the water lines con- 
trasts strangely with the cumbrous and disjointed parts, which are 
piled almost at hazard on the main deck. For mere passage on 
rivers, the open galleries with which the cabin on deck is sur- 
rounded, and the covered space between the wheel-guards, are 
no doubt agreeable, but in a heavy sea they would be uninhabit- 
able, and the cabin on deck would be in danger of being washed 
away. Hence it is obvious, that if we are to construct vessels 
for the navigation of the ocean, a spar deck ought to be extended 
from stem to stern, which should be made, if possible, flush, and 
the sides planked up, until they meet this deck. 

Careful observation of the facts which occurred in the con- 
tests for speed on the Hudson, not only led to the discovery of 
the forms which are least resisted at high velocities, but showed 
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that the expenditure of steam being principally employed in ob- 
taining velocity, it was probable that the engines possessed a 
very considerable excess of power, beyond what was indispen- 
sable to overcome the resistance. Calculation, for instance, 
would seem to prove that each nominal horse power of an en- 
gine should propel half a square foot of paddle with the velocity 
of six and a half feet per second, while, in the North America, 
the area moved by each horse power, was no more than one fifth 
of a square foot. ‘This fact being established, and a proper 
model ascertained by trial with false prows, an entirely new class 
of steam vessels was the result. The first of these was “ The 
Lexington,” built under the direction of Captain Vanderbilt, 
and many others have since been constructed upon the same 
general principles. ‘The vessels of this class are long and nar- 
row. ‘The diameters of their wheels have been much increased, 
and the velocity of the piston carried, in some instances, nearly 
to six hundred feet per minute. Boilers of greater strength have 
been introduced ; and steam of higher tension than before, cut off 
at an earlier period in the stroke, used. It has thus been brought 
about, that vessels of a given tonnage have been propelled by 
a single engine of the same nominal power as the two which 
propelled those of the former class, and that this has been done 
at half the cost of fuel. The actual speed has not, on the aver- 
age, been materially increased beyond that of the North Ame- 
rica. Velocities of fifteen miles an hour have been occasionally 
obtained, although they have not been kept up for many con- 
secutive hours, but a most important saving has been efiected 
in attaining at least as great a speed as before, with a great sav- 
ing of fuel. 
The performances of some of these vessels may be cited : 


Steamboat Lexington. 


Diameter of Wheel - 24 feet 
Length of Bucket - 11 feet 
Breadth of “ - 32 inches 
Revolutions per minute 23 
Velocity of Wheel - 28.8 feet 
Velocity of Vessel - 22.5 “ 
Relative velocity of Wheel 6.3 “ 


Steamboat Cleopatra. 


Diameter of Wheel - - 23 feet 
Length of Bucket - - 11 “ 6in 
Breadth of “ - - 32 inches 
Revolutions per minute : 24 
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Velocity of Wheel per second - 28.8 feet 
= of Vessel on - 22 | 
Relative velocity of wheel - 62 « 


We have thus the instances, of the North America; of the 
President, working with one and with both wheels; and of 
two of the new class of steamboats; in which, at speeds varying 
from nine and a half to fifteen miles per hour, the relative velo- 
city of the circumference of the wheel, or the amount which the 
water yields to its motion, varies only between 6.6 feet and 6.2 
feet per second. We might, therefore, consider that the fact 
that this relative velocity is constant, is fully established, except 
so far as it may be slightly affected by the depth to which the 
paddles happen to dip, and their varying inclination; to which 
causes we ascribe the slight discrepancy. 

The success of the new class of steamboats has not had a 
favorable effect upon the attempts which have been made to 
navigate the ocean by steam, in American vessels. Instead of 
taking the safe figure and firm structure of the Carroll, as the 
type of vessels intended for this purpose, the Lexington has 
furnished the general model. Now, vessels of the latter descrip- 
tion, in consequence of their great length, are extremely subject 
to change their figure, or hog, even in smooth waters, and upon 
the waves of the sea will be liable to fall to pieces. This has 
already happened to a new vessel, by mere stress of weather ; 
and it seems hardly possible, by our mode of structure, to reme- 
dy this inherent defect. Diagonal braces, or diagonal ceiling 
planks, might indeed do something towards giving strength, but 
the defect of the lowness of the gunwale and the straight line of 
the deck cannot be obviated, except by a spar deck, or a fore- 
castle ; either of which, unless the whole principle of the model 
were changed, would impair the buoyancy of the vessel. Nor 
have the hulls of vessels of the new description a sufficient capa- 
city to enable them to carry a supply of fuel, for more than a 
few days. 

It is by copying the model of our recent fast moving vessels, 
that the steam frigate lately built in our harbor may be con- 
sidered as a failure. ‘T'his frigate is no doubt a vessel of great 
speed, is capable of mounting a heavy armament, which would 
render her formidable in the defence of our bays and harbors ; 
but she has neither sufficient accommodation for her officers and 
crew, nor capacity to stow fuel for a sea voyage. 

Of all our sea-going steamboats, the Neptune is the most 
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successful ; yet the inherent weakness of the model is to be ob- 
jected against even that vessel. We cannot, therefore, but 
consider that it has been a backward step in the art, to abandon 
the safe form of the President and Carroll, and mould vessels 
intended for the sea upon that system of which the Lexington 
was the type. Neither does it appear at all necessary to adopt 
forms of this description, even where speed in smooth water is 
the only object in view. Some of the recently built vessels are 
nine and even more than ten times as long as they have breadth 
of beam; yet of all the new steamboats, the Passaic and the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt have the greatest speed, although the 
proportion of their length to their breadth is little more than 
seven toone. We have spoken of the vessel constructed under 
Fulton’s direction for the navigation of the Sound, and have 
stated that vessel to have been perfectly safe at sea. We must, 
however, allow to the English the credit of being the first to 
navigate the open sea in a regular and constant manner. ‘The 
first steam-vessel built on the Clyde, by’ Bell, was of small size 
and imperfect structure, and was superseded in the navigation 
of that river by several others of a better class, in the summer 
of 1815. It was, in consequence, resolved by her owners to 
send her to Liverpool. ‘To this port, therefore, she proceeded 
by the Firth of Clyde and Irish Sea. As this passage was 
made in summer, it was an enterprize of less importance than 
the conveyance of Stevens’ first boat, from Sandy Hook to the 
Capes of the Delaware. We happened to be in Liverpool 
at the time of the arrival of the Comet; and when we contrasted 
this pigmy vessel, of no more than twenty-five tons burthen, 
moved by a machine of four horse power, with those floating 
palaces, the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the Fulton, not 
to mention the enormous steam battery of the same name, which 
we had left behind in the waters of New York, we could hard- 
ly refrain from being amused at the importance attached to her 
arrival by the people of Liverpool, and the enthusiasm by which 
she was welcomed. This passage having been performed in 
safety, other vessels were sent from the Clyde to London, and 
other parts of the British dominions. We, who had the good 
fortune to witness from the shore the first successful experiments 
of Fulton and Stevens, and to be present at Albany when the 
Clermont first reached that city, had also the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the arrival of the first steamboat at Paris. The latter 
enterprize was in some respects remarkable. During the equi- 
nox of 1816, we sailed from Southampton in a fine cutter-built 
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packet of forty tons burthen. In spite of the admirable quali- 
ties of that description of vessels, the gale in the open channel 
was so violent, that we were compelled to put back and anchor 
for some hours at Cowes. The gale having somewhat abated, 
the passage was pursued, and on mooring in the basin at Havre, 
we found ourselves alongside of a steamboat of the same ton- 
nage with the cutter. On inquiry it was found that this little 
vessel had left Brighton at the same hour that we sailed from 
Southampton, had experienced the same gale, and weathered 
it. But the most remarkable fact of all was, that the cabin 
windows were not furnished with dead-lights, and thus the pas- 
sage of the channel had been eflected, in the utmost violence 
of the equinoctial gale, by a vessel having a number of openings 
in her stern, not more than eighteen inches above the surface 
of the water. The inference was obvious, that had this vessel 
not been propelled by steam, she must have filled and sunk. 
From that instant we have never doubted that steam vessels are 
intrinsically more safe, than those propelled by sails. 

It is to the direct patronage of the British government that 
the navigation of the open sea by steam, is principally due. 
The transport of the mails to and from Ireland, was considered 
of sufficient importance to induce the Post-office to establish a 
regular line of steam packets between Dublin and Holyhead. 
The regularity and safety with which the passages of these ves- 
sels were performed, established the fact of the superior safety of 
steam vessels, in stormy and dangerous seas. ‘This question 
being decided by the experience of the government steamers, 
private enterprize was brought into action, and numerous lines 
of intercourse between the islands of Great Britain and Ireland, 
were established by individual capital. A still more important 
line of communication was opened, by steam vessels, between the 
ports of Leith and London; and on this, the largest vessels 
which have yet been used, were employed. 

The most splendid of the packets used in this line is the Great 
Britain. This vessel measures one hundred and forty-eight feet 
keel, and has forty-five feet beam; her burthen is one thousand 
tons, and she is propelled by two engines of one hundred horse 
power, each. ‘These engines have the merit of occupying no 
more than half the space, which those of the form generally used 
in the English steamers take up. 

The British government has gradually extended its lines of 
steam packets to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu. It is 
also at this moment in contemplation, to extend the line of com- 
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munication from Malta to Syria, and thence, after passing the 
desert, to descend the Euphrates in steamboats, and establish 
steam packets from the Persian Gulf to Bombay. The exami- 
nation of the river Euphrates in reference to this project, has 
been attended with great difficulty, in consequence of the unset- 
tled state of the country, and the obstructions of that river. It 
therefore appears strange, that this course, many of the obstacles 
to which ought to have been foreseen, should have been thought 
of, when the Nile and the Red Sea offered a far safer, if not a 
shorter line ; and so much of it as was by land or upon a river, 
within a country governed by an eflicient authority, and regula- 
ted by a competent police. 

It appears by the latest advices from England, that a number 
of influential gentlemen have formed a company for the purpose 
of making a communication in steam vessels to India, by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The vessels are intended to bear 
the burthen of twelve hundred tons, and it is estimated that they 
will make the passage in about fifty-two days. ‘The proposition 
bears on its face, that no more than one stoppage will be monte, 
for the purpose of replenishing the stock of fuel. 

On the continent of Europe, steam navigation has not made 
a progress equal to that of either Great Britain or the United 
States. We have not been able to obtain the statistics of this 
species of enterprize, up to a later date than the end of the year 
1836. At that epoch, four steamers, from fifty to one hundred 
tons each, were employed in the intercourse between the ports 
of Denmark. In the ports of Sweden, twenty-seven from fifteen 
to one hundred tons. In the ports of Russia, twenty-six. In 
those of Prussia, only three. Rostock had one; Lubec two; 
Hamburg three; Amsterdam three. Rotterdam had twenty-six 
from seventy-five to one hundred tons burthen; they ply on the 
Rhine between Rotterdam and Cologne. Antwerp and Ghent 
had only three. In France: Havre had seventeen, of which 
two were sea boats; Brest one; Nantes twenty-one; Rochelle 
two, and Bordeaux sixteen. Spain and Portugal had each four 
steamboats; Sardinia five; ‘Tuscany one; Naples eight; and 
Austria six. 

We have stated that the form of steam engines most frequently 
used in the steamers of Great Britain, may be derived from that 
used by Fulton in his first steamboat. The only important 
change, so far as mere proportion and arrangement of the parts 
are concerned, is, that the relation of the diameter of the cylinder 
to the length of the stroke, has been increased. The engines 
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chiefly used in American steamboats, are derived from the second 
engine of Fulton, or from the original one of Stevens. In both 
countries a variety of improvements have been adopted in their 
respective engines, but these have reference to the parts, and 
not to the arrangement of the whole. In this place, therefore, 
we conceive, that to institute a comparison between the engines 
used in the navigation of the two countries, may not be uninter- 
esting. 

The practice of the engineers in Great Britain and the United 
States, has been respectively governed by totally different prin- 
ciples. In the American steamboats, the cylinder has always 
been situated above the level of the main deck, and in seeking 
an increase of power, it has been gained by increasing the length 
of the stroke. In the British engines, the cylinder has been 
placed as near the keel as possible, and any increase of power 
has been gained by increasing the diameter of the cylinder. 
The American engineers have not feared to raise the centre of 
gravity to a height, at least as great as that where it is found in 
ships propelled by sails, and in consequence have not hesitated, 
when more than one boiler has been used, to place them upon 
the wheel-guards. The British engineers have endeavored to 
keep the centre of gravity low, and have therefore carefully en- 
closed the engine under deck, and have kept the boilers in a 
similar position. We believe that the practice of the American 
engineers is altogether better adapted, not only to rivers, but to 
the navigation of the ocean, than that of the British. It may be 
true that an empty vessel may be rendered too crank, by carry- 
ing such weights as the engine and boiler above the level of the 
main deck, but when a vessel is charged with the great weight 
of coal, which is required for an European voyage, this defect 
will not be the one chiefly to be guarded against, and as the coal 
consumed beyond a certain quantity must be replaced by water, 
in order that the wheels shall continue to act, the defect of crank- 
ness need never be apprehended. On the other hand, it is well 
known to nautical men, that when the load is carried too low, 
and stowed too near the plane of the keel, the rolling motion 
becomes quick and dangerous, until finally, when the centre of 
gravity falls as low as that of the part immersed, all stability will 
be at an end, and the vessel will be as inactive in restoring itself 
to an upright position as a round log. The American method 
may be, and indeed has been, carried to an extreme ; particularly 
when engines working with a beam have been used; and in such a 
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case, sails could not safely be carried, but restricted within proper 
limits, it is to be preferred to that of the British. 

The American engineers have sought by every possible mode 
to give an increased velocity to the piston of their engines. In 
the North America this was carried up to three hundred and 
eighty-four feet per minute; in the Cornelius Vanderbilt it has 
reached six hundred feet. This velocity has been acquired by 
causing high steam to act expansively, and admitting it through 
enlarged steam passages and valve seats. The British engineers 
have not attempted to go much beyond the ordinary velocity of 
an engine constructed for manufacturing purposes. They have 
therefore retained the ancient dimensions in their steam pipes, 
and continue to use the slide valve, which after full trial has been 
abandoned in the steamboats of the United States. We may 
again state that the practice of the American engineers is founded 
on the sounder principles, for it would appear that the power of 
the engine has always been in excess, and that the steam might 
be most advantageously used in acquiring velocity. It seems 
probable, however, that, were there not well founded objections to 
the use of gearing of any description in a steam vessel, it would 
be better to attain the necessary velocity in the circumference of 
the wheel, not by driving the engine rapidly and increasing the 
radius of the wheel, but by the use of the sun planet wheel in- 
stead of the crank, or by gaining an acceleration in the motion 
of the paddles by a wheel and pinion. 

The British engines have a great visible superiority over those 
of the United States, in high finish and perfection of workman- 
ship. So far, however, as absolutely essential points are con- 
cerned, this superiority is only external. The cylinders cast 
and bored by the West Point Foundry we know to be equal to 
the best made in Great Britain, and the internal parts of the en- 
gines are as perfect. 

The British engines are of the character called portable; that 
is to say, each engine is included in a strong frame of iron, by 
means of which it may be set up without any connection with 
the vessel. ‘The American engines are attached to beams and 
other fixtures in the vessel, and can only be set up in the place 
they are destined to occupy. In this direction the British prac- 
tice is to be preferred to the American. 

The great advantage of the portable engine over the other 
description is, that the draught and jarring of the parts is ex- 
pended upon the frame of the former, and will not be felt by the 
vessel until the frame gives way ; while in the latter, the timbers 
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of the vessel have to bear all the strain growing out of these 
causes. The portable engine, if well finished and proportioned, 
works without noise, and produces no motion in the vessel, while 
the effects of the other kind, not only on the duration of the ves- 
sel, but on the comfort of the passengers, are well known to be 
injurious. 

In respect to boilers, those of the British vessels occupy much 
more space, contain more water, and are built of a greater 
quantity of metal, than the American boilers of equal fire sur- 
face, and therefore equal capacity for the generation of steam. 
The English boilers carry steam of no more than three and a 
half pounds to the inch, and if they use the steam expansively, 
it is only for the purpose of saving fuel. Thus, in the published 
accounts of the passage of the Great Western, and the same fact 
has been derived from another and authentic source, although 
the cut-off valve was resorted to, it was to meet the case of an 
inadequate supply of steam to work the engine at full stroke. 
The pressure within the boilers was not permitted to increase 
beyond the usual limit, and in the use of this valve the velocity 
of the vessel was lessened, although in a far less degree than it 
would have been had the steam not been cut off. 

The American boilers are constructed to bear a higher pres- 
sure, and safely carry steam of two, three, or even four atmo- 
spheres ; by using steam of so high a tension expansively, they 
not only save fuel, but gain greatly in effective power. Among 
other forms of boilers, that with tubular flues, originally proposed 
for locomotive engines, and whose invention was simultaneously 
claimed in England, France, and the United States, has been 
introduced in some of our steamboats. This is to be preferred 
to most others, on many accounts. It contains, within a given 
space, a great extent of fire surface, and requires for its charge 
a comparatively small quantity of water. 

It is many years since an attempt was made in the United 
States to dispense with boilers altogether, and to supply steam 
by flashing water into a heated iron tube. This plan, so plausible 
in appearance, was defeated by a physical circumstance then lit- 
tle known. When iron begins to be luminous it ceases to be 
moistened by the affusion of water, and hence communicates less 
heat to that liquid than it does at a lower temperature ; but lit- 
tle steam was therefore generated. ‘The same plan is now again 
proposed by Howard, in England, with the improvement, that 
the iron is heated through the intervention of a bath of mercury, 
and therefore cannot be raised beyond a temperature of 575°. 
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How far this invention may be practically useful, remains to be 
tested by experiment. 

If the British were the first to demonstrate the superior safety 
of their steamers in the navigation of the sea, the Americans 
were the first to perform the passage of the Atlantic by means 
of this power. At the death of Fulton he left unfinished a vessel 
for which, and for whose machinery, he had furnished the plan. 
This was intended to be taken to St. Petersburgh, where high 
privileges were tendered him and his associates, in case he 
reached Russia before a certain period. This vessel was, after 
his death, finished and fitted for sea. The late C. D. Colden 
had made his arrangements to embark in her as the agent of the 
association of which he was a member ; and was ready to em- 
bark, when an unreasonable demand was made for funds, by 
some of the parties who had a prospective interest in the reward 
ofiered by the Emperor Alexander. As the necessary sum 
could not be raised, the enterprize was abandoned. ‘The experi- 
ment which was thus prevented from being made, was afterwards 
taken up, and completed by another vessel, the Savannah. This 
steamboat could carry no more than seventy-five tons of coaland a 
small quantity of wood. She was therefore fitted not only with 
an engine, but with masts and sails, and only made use of the 
engine, during her passage to Europe, at times when the wind 
prevented her from laying her course. This small stock of coal 
was therefore not exhausted until twenty-four hours before she enter- 
ed the Mersey, which she reached in twenty-six days from New 
York. From Liverpool the Savannah proceeded around Scotland 
to the Baltic, and up that sea to St. Petersburgh. In returning 
thence, she touched at Arendall in Norway, whence she took her 
departure, and without touching at any intermediate port, reached 
New York in twenty-five days. This voyage was made in 1818. 

During the year 1819, a vessel rigged as a ship, but furnished 
also with an engine, was built at New York, for the purpose of 
plying as a packet from that city to Charleston, Cuba, and New 
Orleans. So far as mere safety and speed were concerned, this 
experiment was successful; but after several passages it was 
found that a number of passengers, sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses, did not offer themselves, and the scheme was of necessity 
abandoned. It is a remarkable fact, that when the British 
steamer Sirius was advertised in the New York papers, the wood 
cut which was annexed to the advertisement was a portrait of 
this vessel. 

In the year 1825, a voyage similar in the means by which it 
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was performed to that of the Savannah, but of much longer du- 
ration, was made by a British steamer, the Enterprise. This 
vessel sailed from Deptford, August 2d, and proceeded to Fal- 
mouth, whence she took her departure on the sixteenth of the same 
month. She was furnished with two engines, each of the nomi- 
nal power of sixty horses. She had three masts, and was at first 
rigged as a lugger, but was altered at sea to a square sailed 
vessel. 

Within three days after leaving Falmouth, she had reached 
the latitude of Cape Finisterre. On the twenty-sixth of August 
Lancerota was made. ‘Thence, instead of running down the 
trades by the usual course, it was attempted to run across the 
Gulf of Guinea, by the most direct line, to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The attempt, which would have been appropriate had she 
carried a sufficient quantity of fuel, was unfortunate in its ab- 
sence, from the irregularity of the winds which were found to 
prevail in this region of the ocean. It was, in consequence, only 
on the thirteenth of October, that the Enterprise anchored in 
Table Bay. The subsequent voyage from the Cape to the 
Mouth of the Ganges, occupied forty-seven days. As the pas- 
sage of the Savannah, by the alternate use of sails and steam, 
did not materially differ from the average of the passages of 
packet ships, so that of the Enterprise was little less than is oc- 
cupied on the average by the American vessels which trade to 
Calcutta; it was, however, a month less than is usually taken 
by British East Indiamen. 

It was, therefore, left to be ascertained whether passages on 
the ocean could be made in less time by steam, than by packet 
ships; and the solution of this question depended upon the fact, 
that they could be made to carry a sufficient quantity of fuel, 
to be able to make their passages by steam alone. 

Most of the persons who have examined this subject in Europe, 
and among them Dr. Lardner stands in the foremost rank, have 
considered that the direct passage from a port in Great Britain 
to New York was impossible, and have recommended that the 
stock of fuel should be laid in at the most western port of Ire- 
land; that the vessels should proceed thence to Newfoundland 
or the Azores, in which places depots of fuel should be pro- 
vided. 

While this matter was under discussion in Great Britain, two 
vessels were in preparation in the port of New York, avowedly 
for the purpose of proceeding direct to Great Britain, and there 
is no reason to doubt that, at least one of them was capable of 
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accomplishing the undertaking. It has happened unluckily for 
the honor of our engineers, that the enterprise has at length 
been accomplished by English vessels, in the very teeth of the 
predictions of Dr. Lardner. This is the more extraordinary, 
as his premises in respect to the speed of English steamers are 
well founded, but the parties who have attempted and accom- 
plished the direct passage, have reasoned upon the same premi- 
ses in another manner. If we admit, for the sake of exam- 
ple, that a vessel of two hundred tons is just capable of carrying 
the fuel for the passage, it is only necessary to increase the bur- 
then to sixteen hundred tons, and one half of the capacity of the 
vessel will be left free for cargo; for, the lineal dimensions of 
the vessel will be just doubled, the section and consequent ex- 
penditure of fuel quadrupled, while the tonnage is increased 
eight fold. In pursuance of this course of reasoning, two dif- 
ferent companies in England have undertaken the construction 
of steamers of unusual size, and one of them has successfully 
accomplished the passage from Bristol to New York, where she 
arrived with a large unexpended stock of fuel, although not 
loaded originally beyond the depth suited to the most advan- 
tageous application of her engines. With this charge of fuel, 
and a cargo of considerable weight, a large part of the internal 
capacity of the vessel was still unoccupied; and one hundred 
and twenty passengers might have been conveniently accommo- 
dated. It is still more unfortunate for the scientific reputation 
of Dr. Lardner, that not only has a vessel constructed for the 
express purpose, and therefore in a certain degree of confor- 
mity to the principles on which his prediction was founded, 
performed the passage pronounced by him to be impossible ; 
but a vessel of a very inferior magnitude, and therefore one of 
those to which his argument applies directly, preceded the other 
in her arrival at New York. ‘The vessel last spoken of, the 
Sirius, performed this voyage under several important disadvan- 
tages. ‘The fuel required to ensure a full supply, loaded the 
vessel to such a depth as to render her far from perfectly secure ; 
while its expenditure made her so light towards the conclusion 
of the passage, that the wheels scarcely dipped in the water. It 
was otherwise with the Great Western. When charged with 
her full supply of coal, she was, as we have seen, not immersed 
beyond a proper trim, and the coal being stowed in iron tanks, 
could be replaced by water in proportion as it was consumed ; 
and thus the wheels kept at a proper degree of immersion. 

It was not possible to examine the Great Western without 
seeing at a glance that, had the engineer by whom she was 
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planned, been acquainted with the practice of those who have 
constructed steamboats on the Hudson, this very successful 
enterprise might have been rendered far more satisfactory. It 
would have been easily practicable to have stowed the engines 
in half the space they now occupy; a saving of room to nearly 
an equal extent might have been effected in the dimensions of 
the boilers; and, with this diminution in bulk, a larger fire sur- 
face might have been obtained. But the great and most im- 
portant improvement would have been that of rendering the 
boilers capable of bearing the tension of steam of two and a half 
or three atmospheres, to be cut off at one eighth of the stroke. 
We do not hesitate to avow our belief that, in the hands of a 
competent American engineer, the speed of this vessel might 
be increased nearly one half; and this increase accompanied 
by a saving of fuel. It is a well known fact, that the duty of a 
given engine has been increased fourfold, in draining the mines 
of Cornwall. This has been eflected by using the expansive 
action of the steam. An analogous effect may be produced by 
the same method, in the engines employed in navigation. 

The general structure of the hull of the Great Western leaves 
nothing to be desired. We have heard the water lines of the 
part immersed criticised, and they are probably less clean than 
those of some of our American vessels. We do not consider 
this a defect of much importance ; it is indeed possible that it 
might ensure her defeat in a mere trial of speed, but her form 
does not deviate sufficiently from that considered to be the best, to 
make a difference of many hours in a passage across the Atlantic. 

We may now consider, that what we have long held asa matter 
of faith, is at last established by positive experiment, namely, 
that a passage from a port in England to New York, can be 
certainly performed within a fortnight, and the return voyage 
in twelve days. It is difficult for us even to guess at the results 
which will follow from so speedy and definite a mode of com- 
munication. There are innumerable persons whose business might 
be better performed by their own presence in Europe, and thous- 
ands of others, who for pleasure or curiosity woujd cross the Atlan- 
tic, but are now deterred, not so much by the average length of the 
passage, as by its uncertainty. Make it a matter of reasonable 
probability, that a visit to England will not demand more than 
a month to be spent in the two passages, and multitudes, whose 
avocations will not allow them to venture upon an absence of 
uncertain duration, will flock to take passage in the Atlantic 
steamboats. ‘The business of the two countries will be performed 
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to a far less extent, by correspondence and agencies. Commer- 
cial men will give their affairs a personal inspection; the 
English banker and manufacturer will visit and confer with their 
American customers, while the latter will cross the ocean to se- 
lect and purchase the goods with which our markets are to be 
supplied. The very introduction of steam packets will therefore 
create a new class of passengers, for which it will hardly be pos- 
sible to find accommodation in the steamers. The change 
which followed the introduction of steam on the navigation of 
the Hudson will be but a feeble type of what will occur on the 
Atlantic. When Fulton first established steam passage vessels 
between New York and Albany, four or five sloops sufficed to 
convey all the passengers who presented themselves. In less 
than two years two steamboats, having berths for 120 passengers 
in each, were crowded to overflowing ; and before twenty years 
had elapsed 900 passengers have left New York in a single 
steamboat. Indeed, until the shock which was given to the com- 
merce of the country about a year ago, had checked the loco- 
motive propensities of our people, it seemed as if it were impos- 
sible to provide vessels, in sufficient numbers to afford comforta- 
ble accommodation to the passengers who presented themselves. 
The increase is far beyond that of the population or business of 
the city of New York. The same consequences must and will 
follow the navigation of the Atlantic by steam. It is estimated 
that an average number of seventy passengers will suffice for the 
support of a vessel of the class of the Great Western, and little 
doubt need be entertained that such a number may be depended 
upon monthly, even if there be no increase growing out of the 
very facility and certainty of communication. The experiment, 
then, is not only successful in a scientific point of view, but cer- 
tain of profit as a commercial speculation. Nor are the under- 
takers to apprehend the usual danger of competition. The 
great capital required even for a single vessel, acts almost in the 
light of a monopoly. We shall not see rival vessels lying side 
by side, as upon our rivers, and striving each to attract all the 
passengers of the day; but the competition, if any, will be in 
the comfort and safety of the passengers. Nor can any one 
vessel engross the whole, as the number in each must be limited, 
not by standing room on the decks, but by the number of sleep- 
ing apartments, and the capacity for carrying stores of water 
and provision. 

The cost of building and maintaining steam vessels, and still 
more that of furnishing the necessary fuel, is such, that they will 
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not supersede ordinary ships in the conveyance of freight. The 
owners of packets may therefore see the transportation of the 
better order of passengers withdrawn from them, but they will 
derive abundant profits from the carriage of merchandise. 

The course of trade will not be the less altered and changed. 
The first result will be, the concentration of many of the mutual 
transactions between Great Britain and America, in a single port 
in each country ; not indeed the shipment and delivery of mer- 
chandise, which may still flow from and seek its accustomed 
marts, but the whole business of exchanges will be thus accu- 
mulated at single points. London must of course retain its ac- 
customed pre-eminence, but Bristol will probably become its 
port, and from this or some other convenient position, the 
whole of the personal communication to the United States 
will proceed. Bristol may then re-assume its rank, as the centre 
to which will tend the commerce of the Western hemisphere. 

There are persons yet living among us, who recollect the time 
when Bristol engrossed the greatest part of the trade of England 
with New York; and so far as convenience of access from the 
Atlantic is concerned, it possesses decided advantages over 
Liverpool. But the greater ease with which the latter has long 
communicated with the interior, and particularly, with the chief 
seat of the cotton manufacture, with a rich and extensive coal 
field, with Birmingham and the Potteries, and with the salt 
mines of Cheshire, give it decided advantages as a mart for the 
great staple of the United States, and as affording in coal, salt, 
and coarse earthenware, a sure return freight. ‘These advan- 
tages that port must retain in part, but Bristol is now about to 
enter into the manufacture of cotton, and the coal field of South 
Wales may afford that article for export. In the facilities for 
communication by steam, Bristol will compete on more than 
equal terms, and passengers having access to her harbor, by the 
railroads which are now constructing in many directions, must 
prefer the port which will be the soonest made. 

The efiects on the commerce and prosperity of the United 
States, which will follow the introduction of regular lines of 
steam packets, cannot fail to be important. Now, that a person 
in either country may calculate, almost to a day, the time of his 
return from a voyage across the ocean, it cannot be doubted that 
numbers, vastly greater than have ever before traversed the Atlan- 
tic, will be tempted to visit our country, to gratify curiosity, orem- 
ploy vacant time. ‘The abundant opportunities which our country 
affords for the profitable — of capital, will thus be expo- 
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sed to those who can examine them with their own eyes, and should 
they be induced to invest their funds, their speculations will be 
within the reach of a personal superintendence. Of this frequent 
and increased communication, there seems to be little doubt that 
New York must become the emporium. Ports farther to the east 
may indeed be more readily reached, at most seasons of the year, 
but they are far less accessible in winter, while they are also more 
distant from the points to which foreign business and curiosity 
will naturally direct itself. ‘The ports more to the south are out 
of the question, as rivals to New York. The time indeed has 
been, when a liberal and enlightened policy in respect to inter- 
nal improvements, might have given to the State of Virginia a 
superiority even over New York, and placed the commercial 
metropolis of the United States at the mouth of the Chesapeake. 
But the narrow and short-sighted views of her school of politi- 
cians, while they have retarded the progress of other parts 
of the Union, have operated as a complete blight to her own 
prospects. ‘The error of the theory is not yet admitted in terms, 
but in practice a wide deviation has been tolerated from its strict 
construction. Virginia hasat last undertaken, and is fostering with 
all her energies, magnificent works of internal improvement, which 
will do much to retard her further decline from the pre-eminent 
rank in wealth and population which she once held; but the 
supremacy of New York in foreign commerce, is established on 
too sure a ground to be shaken at this late period. Our State, 
indeed, has not escaped from being affected by the cold 
and blind policy of the Virginia school ; but the doctrines and 
principles of Hamilton, if not always victorious in her councils, 
have had a silent effect, while the bold and magnanimous man- 
ner in which Clinton emancipated himself, and for a time his 
native state, from the trammels of the political school in which 
he was bred, has fixed the prosperity of New York upon a sure 
basis. We may, indeed, regret that the career of internal im- 
provement has been checked, and that our Legislature has, of 
late years, been more apt to count the immediate cest of new 
public works, than to estimate their future value ; and thus, the 
Erie Railroad, second only in importance to the Western Canal, 
is yet involved in uncertainty. Still, much has been recently 
done, and the design of rendering the canal navigable for ves- 
sels which may safely frequent the great lakes, is a step towards 
fixing the rank which our State holds in the Union, not less im- 
portant, although far less bold, than that by which the canal 
was first decreed to be constructed at the cost of the people of 
New York. 
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The calamities which have affected our commercial men, 
however great and positive, have produced no change in the 
relative standing of New York. We have suffered with, and in 
consequence of, the misfortunes of our customers. Vast, solid, 
and available wealth still remains ; and even should, which may 
God avert, the storm of ruin sweep off the merchants who have 
so nobly sustained themselves hitherto, our excellent harbor, 
our convenient piers and slips, our extensive warehouses, re- 
main to be used by the foreign capital which the advantages of 
our position will call to be here employed. 

The introduction of steam in the navigation of the Hudson, 
gave an impulse to the prosperity of New York, which was re- 
tarded by the war with Great Britain, and stopped by the calami- 
ties of the year 1818. A new impulse was the consequence 
of the completion of the Western Canal, and this did not cease 
to be felt until 1837. During the last interval, New York out- 
stripped her former rival in population, and engrossed half the 
foreign trade of the Union. The opening of a navigation by 
steam to Europe will act to awaken the now dormant energies 
of our people, and to give them even a greater proportion of 
the trade with foreign ports; or, should the severity of the blow 
have deprived them of all elasticity, will bring foreign traders 
to supply the place of our native merchants. 

We are willing to hope for the best, and to anticipate from 
the successful voyage of the Great Western, not merely a relief 
to the landholder, and the day laborer, but a revival in the 
prosperity of those merchants, who have been first to place their 
talent, industry, skill, and mercantile honor, on the high stand, 
which force of capital and the advantages of birth and connec- 
tion can alone reach in older communities. 

In the worst possible point of view, our laboring population 
may anticipate the return of employment, even if it should be 
little better remunerated than that of the working classes of Eu- 
rope; and our landholders, the rise of rents, and in the value 
of property capable of being leased. The general prosperity 
will be promoted, however that of particular individuals or 
classes may suffer. 

We would not, by such predictions, seek to revive the dor- 
mant spirit of speculation, which has been so recently and so 
severely checked. The experience of all countries proves, and 
our own city furnishes a most marked illustration, that commer- 
cial business, as it enlarges its sphere and extends its action, 
seeks to concentrate its actual performance within narrower limits. 
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The heads of prosperous mercantile houses may seek residences 
consistent with their wealth, in the distant quarters of our city, 
but they will pile their counting-houses and shops, story over 
story, in the burnt district. That part of our population which 
rises daily without knowing how it is to be employed, and that 
which performs the manual labor of our commerce, whether at 
the desk, or in the open air, must dwell in the vicinity of the 
place in which business is concentrated. Hence, means will be 
sought and discovered, to accommodate this class with dwellings, 
in spaces even less than it now occupies, and more close to the 
place where its labor is to be employed. So, as respects the 
shipping employed in foreign trade, it will be anchored in tiers 
in the East River, or line the wharves of Brooklyn, before it 
will seek its place, for receiving and discharging cargoes, at a 
distance from the present centre of trade. 

The advantages which New York will derive from a steam 
communication with Europe, will not be purchased at the cost 
of the other cities of the Union. Many of these have ceased 
to be the marts of foreign trade, simply because they could more 
profitably obtain exotic products by New York than by direct 
importation; so far from having suffered, therefore, they have 
in fact been benefitted by the prosperity of our city. That 
attempt which is now making to re-establish a direct foreign 
trade in some of them, is just as unwise as that policy which has 
led the interest concerned in property in the upper wards of 
New York, to endeavor to scatter the resorts of public business 
over the whole city. New York is, in fact, the heart of the 
commercial body of the United States; and every throb which 
it undergoes, vibrates in the pulse of the most distant quarters 
of the Union. While it is in an active and healthy state, vigor 
of action extends throughout all the veins and arteries of trade ; 
when it faints and languishes, the extremities become torpid and 
lifeless. 








Miss Martineau. 


Art. VI.— Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU, author of “ Society in America,” “ Illustrations of 
Political Economy,” &c. ‘Two Volumes. London: Saun- 
ders and Otley. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1838. 


Ir is, perhaps, a humiliating confession to make, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that we have never read a line of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” We have not 
even so much knowledge of them as might be derived from the 
perusal of a review in the London Quarterly — if they have ever 
been honored by the notice of that urbane and impartial dispen- 
ser of criticism—or in any other periodical. The extent of our 
information touching their character is, that they constitute a 
series of short tales, each developing, or intending to develop, 
some great principle of social existence—as she understands it. 
Of course it is not for us to say how thick a cloud of darkness 
rests upon our understanding, that might be dispelled by the 
diligent study of the philosophical lady’s disquisitions ; but we 
have thought it right to make in limine the acknowledgment 
that we have not studied them, as due to the reader of the 
succeeding pages, who may, or may not, find in it grounds 
for qualifying his faith in the judgment which—having due re- 
spect for her sex—we venture to pronounce upon her later pro- 
ductions. 

Before we proceed to do this, however, we feel tempted to 
notice the singular ill-fortune that has attended Miss Martineau, 
as a traveller in America; or perhaps we should rather say, as 
an interpreter of American democracy to the aristocracy of 
England. Opposed as these principles are, even to the very 
extreme of opposition, it might be imagined that Miss Martineau, 
coming among us, as she did, and writing of us, avowedly not so 
much to describe things, as to draw conclusions and expound 
causes— it might be imagined, we say, that the result of her la- 
bors must of necessity be displeasing to one or the other of the 
parties; either to the democracy on which she undertook to 
give judgment, or to the aristocracy for whose enlightenment 
the judgment was pronounced. This alternative has befallen all 
her predecessors in the modest work of describing and charac- 
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terizing the thirteen millions of America, with all their infinite 
varieties of character, habits, and local institutions; although 
it must be confessed that there has been, so far as English 
travellers are concerned, a remarkable uniformity in the result ; 
but Miss Martineau has contrived to evade the alternative, by 
seriously displeasing both. The London Quarterly, which we 
take to be the acknowledged representative and organ of anti- 
Americanism in England, can afford her no more gracious epi- 
thets than “wandering intellect” and ‘ purblind theorist,” since 
her return from this country; what progress she has made in the 
favor of our own sensitive countrymen, has been long since made 
known throughout the land, from the housetops of the thousand 
and one newspapers to which she has so courteously awarded 
the pre-eminence in “ rancor, falsehood, and folly,” over those 
of all the world beside— greatly to the injustice, we think, of the 
daily press in her own country. 

An inquiry into the causes of this peculiarity in Miss Martineau’s 
literary destiny, may not be outof place in a disquisition on the na- 
ture of her writings. We take ittobe the result, then, principally, 
if not wholly, of an existing anomaly in herself. She is a demo- 
crat to the very extreme of ultraism, in theory and intention; 
yet possesses all the monarchical and aristocratic feeling which 
seems to be the inevitable consequence of birth, education, and 
long residence in England. By inheritance she loves her own 
country and its institutions —nay, the very abuses of those insti- 
tutions—with the deep-rooted affection of a true-born Briton ; 
and with this affection she cherishes, perhaps unconsciously and 
in spite of herself, the arrogant feeling of superiority to all other 
nations, and particularly to this, the disposition to criticise and 
censure, and the lordly delight of looking down, which seem to be 
part and parcel of almost every British constitution. Add to this, 
that her judgment is weak and her imagination lively, and it isnot 
difficult to understand the process by which she has contrived to 
offend both toryism and republicanism; theorizing, with conceit 
of her own opinions, against the one, and in the same breath 
disparaging, through national conceit, the practical manifesta- 
tions of the other. 

It might be supposed, however, considering her alacrity in 
spying out, and her zeal in exposing the weak points of ‘“ So- 
ciety in America,” that her “ purblind” theorizing upon the 
glories of democracy might be forgiven by the anti-democratic 
mind of her own country — that a sufficient depreciation of the 
American people might be accepted as a burnt-oflering of atone- 
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ment for any reasonable amount of adulation thrown away upon 
American institutions. But she has effectually closed against 
herself this channel of escape from aristocratic condemnation ; 
and that, too, by proclaiming a discovery of no little importance, 
and one, for the making of which she is entitled to all the 
credit. She has found out that all the sins of the Americans, 
whether in point of manners or morals, are owing, not to de- 
mocracy, but to the want of it! It is not by reason of our re- 
publicanism that we are rude in speech and eat our dinners with 
too much celerity — that our frontier population of the far west 
is overmuch given to rioting, and that our women are so ter- 
ribly addicted to rocking-chairs—- that our steamboats too often 
burst their boilers, and our stage-drivers call their passengers 
men and themselves gentlemen— it is not because of our repub- 
licanism that all these atrocities are committed, but because we 
are not republican enough! ‘There is not among us sufficient 
“faith in man.” We are yet lacking in that pure and perfect 
sense of absolute equality —that casting down of all individual 
self-regard before the divinity of human nature—which Miss 
Martineau conceives to be the one thing needful to the beau ideal 
of social existence. How she reconciles her theory in this re- 
spect with her undoubting admiration and preference of social 
existence in her own country, where the abstract divinity of hu- 
man nature is certainly far less distinctly recognized, either by 
political institutions or the usages of society, than in our own— 
in other words, where the doctrine of equality is far more de- 
cidedly repudiated both in principle and practice —is a question 
on which she has not vouchsafed us any information ; nor, indeed, 
is it a question which we are called upon to answer. It is 
enough for us to know that her theory is understood and repu- 
diated there; and that for maintaining it she is unceremoniously 
put aside as a *‘purblind theorist,” and the possessor of a “* wan- 
dering intellect.” 

We have said that to Miss Martineau must be awarded the 
credit of discovering, or at least of first proclaiming, this new 
doctrine of our insufficient democracy ; but we must not be un- 
derstood as attributing to her the origination of the doctrine on 
which it is founded; and which is simply that of human perfecti- 
bility —or rather, the destination of man to socia/ perfectionment 
in this world. ‘This doctrine, like many others scarcely less falla- 
cious and pregnant with danger, is of German origin ; but it has 
advocates in this country, and for aught we know, in England ; 
although Miss Martineau is the only English writer, so far as we 
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are informed, who has put it forth as the essence of her opinions. 
It enters largely into the system of a certain class of unitarians, 
of whom Boston is the head-quarters, and with whom Miss Mar- 
tineau, very soon after her arrival in this country, entered into 
close and cordial fellowship. It has been, and is, proclaimed 
with sufficient zeal by various writers (not exclusively, however, 
of the unitarian communion) whose works, absurd and extrava- 
gant as they are, have received infinitely more attention from 
the public than they deserve; and, notwithstanding their ex- 
travagance, are doing, we fear, a more than abundant quantity 
of mischief. Of the perpetrations of these writers we intend, 
Deo volente, to take some fitting notice hereafter, in the pages 
of this Review.—There is, however, a still more fundamental 
heresy, which it is not inexpedient here to point out, because it 
is strikingly manifested in the theorizing of Miss Martineau upon 
the social condition and prospects of our country; and not less 
strikingly in her own character, as it is to be gathered from her 
writings. It is the denial of the corruption of human nature, 
and a false view of the mode of its restoration to moral perfec- 
tion. 

There is a class of persons, who, in their reasonable aversion 
to a false and pernicious doctrine concerning man’s moral cor- 
ruption, go to the opposite extreme —and assert that there is no 
bias to evil in human nature —but that man has in himself god- 
like qualities, which, by his own unaided power, he can unfold 
to godlike perfection. ‘To this class, as we understand it, Miss 
Martineau belongs. Weare not, however, going into an argu- 
ment upon the doctrine in question. We, simply assert our con- 
Viction, that it is a doctrine as clearly contradicted by history 
and experience as it is by Scripture. We, too, believe that man 
has the susceptibilities of a godlike perfection ; but we believe 
at the same time that there is in him a radically corrupt ten- 
dency,— and that it is not in his own wnaided power to eradi- 
cate the evil that is in him, and to rise to perfection. We be- 
lieve this power is provided for man only in the Gospel —that 
the grace which Christianity offers and grants to all that do not 
repel it, is the only adequate provision for the restoration of fall- 
en human nature. ‘This is the doctrine which we hold; and 
while it represses no high and noble aspiration, and preserves all 
the elevating self-respect arising from a view of that participa- 
tion of the divine nature, to which it directs our faith—it at 
the same time inspires a reasonable and profound humility. 
But the tendency of the other doctrine, is, we conceive, to 
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cherish inordinate self-conceit; an overweening opinion of 
the moral and mental capacity, with a presumptuous reliance 
upon the moral and mental ability, which is naturally engen- 
dered and sustained by a conviction of self-attainable ex- 
cellence. In communities it creates a pertinacity of opinion, 
an impatience of restraint, and a passion for instructing, with a 
corresponding unwillingness to be instructed, which go very far 
toward exciting a spirit of habitual insubordination, and which 
we see largely displayed in the various ultraisms of the day; 
for the very essence of all these ultraisms is a perfect assurance 
in the minds of their propagators, that their own is the only 
right way of thinking, coupled with a vehement determination 
that all the rest of mankind shall think in that way and no other. 
Upon individuals, the effect is analogous; or more properly 
speaking, identical, with this difference only, that the working 
of the conceit being more strictly personal, it assumes the ap- 
pearance more of vanity than of dogmatism, and is rather ridi- 
culous than offensive. Where we see it existing in force, we 
are apt to suspect a great want of that rectitude of judgment 
and soundness of mental constitution, which in familiar language 
are called common sense :—and this brings us back again to 
Miss Martineau. 

To sum up all in few words, we conceive, then, that a very 
considerable want of common sense is the great defect of this 
lady’s mental constitution. ‘That she is decidedly clever in 
every department of literature which she has attempted, with 
the exception of those requiring a wholesome and sound judg- 
ment, nobody can deny, and certainly we have no desire to 
question. She is highly imaginative, excellent in description, 
skilful in the management of the emotions and passions, and 
especially happy in catching the striking points of an incident, 
a scene, or a character. But we must needs say that for the 
particular line of writing which she has selected as most conge- 
nial to her tastes and powers, requiring as it does, above all 
other things, a sound and vigorous judgment, we hold her to 
be as incompetent as the mathematician of the story was to en- 
joy the beauties of Rossini’s opera. For a woman to set up as 
a political economist with such a loose and inaecurate method 
of gathering facts, and such a hasty drawing of conclusions from 
very uncertain premises, as she displays in both of her works 
on America, not to mention the very frequent unsoundness of the 
conclusions themselves, argues at least a singular want of self- 
knowledge. 

NO. V.—VOL. III. 12 
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But it may be asked, how then has Miss Martineau acquired 
her English reputation as a political economist? In answer to 
this question we may observe, first, that her reputation is not 
particularly high in England; and amounts to little more than a 
pretty general admission that she has written some pleasing sto- 
ries, with a very excellent purpose, which purpose they have toa 
considerable extent effected. But, secondly, for what reputation 
she has, the lady is very much indebted to a combination of pe- 
culiar and favoring circumstances. We remember reading a 
biographical newspaper sketch of Miss Martineau, republished 
in this country a short time before or after her arrival, the sub- 
stance of which, as we remember it, was to this effect : 

About the time when the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge was established —having been mainly got up by 
Lord Brougham— Miss Martineau had written several familiar 
stories of a kind now very common, but at that time almost en- 
tirely new—stories adapted to the comprehension and taste of 
the uneducated classes, and conveying in the form of simple 
domestic narrative, some of the more obvious principles that 
regulate social and national intercourse; as, for instance, the 
advantages of a division of labor—the relation between pro- 
duction and consumption, &c. Lord Brougham and the other 
Jeading men of the Society were just then looking about for 
works of this character; their object being at once to dissemi- 
nate useful information, to create an appetite for reading, and 
to direct the minds of the lower classes to the study of those 
subjects, ignorance of which was the evidence and the conse- 
quence of their want of education. Miss Martineau was also 
looking about for a publisher—being as yet unknown as a 
writer. By some means, the particulars of which we have for- 
gotten, her stories were brought to the notice of Lord Brougham ; 
and they were pretty much what he wanted. At his recom- 
mendation, they and their author were taken up by the Society 
—and Miss Martineau soon found herself in the receipt both of 
fame and profit. But it is a mistake to suppose that she is re- 
garded in England as having produced, or as capable of pro- 
ducing, any thing very remarkable in the field of authorship ; 
nor until she wrote of Society in America did any one think 
of quoting her as authority, either on matter of fact or of opin- 
ion. ‘That she is now so quoted, to a certain extent, we admit; 
but in her case, as in that of every other writer on this country, 
the fact is owing to the strange combination of interest in, and 
ignorance of, the state and prospects of affairs in the ‘ model 
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republic,” which secures for every cis-Atlantic traveller such 
large attention and almost boundless credence from the people 
of England. 

It is very probable, moreover, that the same process of making 
reputation by clique has been performed for Miss Martineau in 
England, which we know to be very often successful, pro tanto, 
among ourselves, and of which her own books on America give 
sufficient evidence. We have already intimated that very soon 
after her arrival in this country, she found herself in sweet com- 
munion with certain reformers of the East, entertaining opinions 
quite as Utopian as her own; and one of the characteristics of 
the sect is the friendly zeal with which its members labor in ex- 
alting each other’s reputation —the true test of moral and intel- 
lectual greatness being, in their eyes, the fervor with which the 
particalar opinions of the sect are professed and supported. Thus 
we find, in both Miss Martineau’s works on America, that our 
wisest and most virtuous people are precisely the “ dear friends” 
with whom she associated while among us ; a certain ‘ Doctor 
F.”[ollen] being the foremost, who accompanied her in her tra- 
vels, and whose opinions and sayings—as well as those of his 
wife and little “‘ Charley” — are quoted on all occasions, as ora- 
cles of undoubted authority. Another of Miss Martineau’s ce- 
lebrittes is a lady who has gained honorable laurels in litera- 
ture, and whose later works betray a large and increasing pro- 
pensity for that same benevolent but not beneficent ultraism 
which Miss Martineau cherishes so fondly ; and it is curious to 
observe her perpetual references, in forming and expressing 
opinions of men and things in America, to a standard which 
those who are au fait of the matter can easily trace to a pretty 
village in Massachusetts—to a small coterie of exclusives, which 
assumes to itself, with a sort of modest pretension that is suffi- 
ciently amusing, the right of establishing caste for the whole re~ 
public, in morals as well as in literature. The only striking excep- 
tion which we have been able to discover, is in the case of the 
judgments pronounced on the distinguished men assembled at 
Washington, with which most of our readers are probably fami- 
liar, as these portions of the ‘“‘ Retrospect” have been extensive~- 
ly quoted in the newspapers. It is an exception, however, that 
proves the habitual reliance of Miss Martineau upon the judg- 
ment of others, and the facility with which her mind receives, 
cameleon-like, impressions from those with whom she associates. 

In our view, the passages referred to are by far the best spe- 
cimens of her work —displaying to most advantage the qualities 
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which we have enumerated as constituting her literary merits. 
The characteristic descriptions of Messrs. Van Buren, Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, John Marshall, and Story, are singularly happy, 
as well in regard to the appearance and manner of the men, as 
to their minds and characters. Here she has evidently judged, not 
from the opinions of “ Dr. F.,” or of the petty exclusives, but from 
those of the distinguished men themselves —catching the tone of 
the highly intellectual circle in which she was privileged to move. 
In her pages we find how such men as Webster and Calhoun, 
Clay and Van Buren, Marshall and Story, are in the habit of 
thinking and speaking of each other—with the large and liberal 
judgment of true greatness, that has the power and the will to 
lay aside all little influences of clique and of self-worship, and is 
capable of rendering justice to an adversary or a rival. 

It is by this time apparent to our readers, we presume, that 
as an utterer of opinions, we think but very lightly of Miss Mar- 
tineau. In truth, there is scarcely a writer on America whose 
faculty of judgment we hold in less esteem; and this without the 
slightest bias from any thing that she has written in dispraise of 
our countrymen or country—for in truth there is, generally 
speaking, no lack of foundation for her charges, and if such were 
not the case, we have rather too much respect for our readers 
and ourselves to be influenced by any motive so paltry— but 
simply because we find abundant evidence that judgment is pre- 
cisely the weakest ingredient in her mental composition. It is 
to the same cause, and not to any want of veracity, that we as- 
cribe the very frequent misstatements of fact in the progress of 
her narrative. We mean exclusively in those cases where she 
has derived her information from others ; for as to every thing 
that she describes or affirms as of her own knowledge, we believe 
her implicitly, and without a moment’s hesitation. But her want 
of judgment, aided somewhat no doubt by her unsuspecting rea- 
diness to believe others as honest and truth-loving as herself, 
causes her habitually to receive, and repeat, and reason upon, 
statements which a little inquiry would have shown to be greatly 
exaggerated, if not altogether untrue. In truth, the propriety 
of farther investigation seems never to have occurred to her. 
What was told her she wrote down, no matter how improbable ; 
at least we can account in no other way for some of the very 
remarkable stories with which she has enlivened her pages. For 
instance, the details of her conversations with the convicts in the 
prison in Philadelphia,* whose accounts of themselves she ap- 

* Vol. i. page 123, et seq. 
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pears to have received without a suspicion that they might be 
questionable—the story of the vaunting abolitionist, who was 
met by “ Judge Lynch” while travelling through Virginia in a 
stage-coach, and never drew bridle until he found himself safe at 
home in Maine*—and the following story of two unfortunate 
English ladies at Buffalo: 


“T also heard, during our walk, some things which make me 
think that Buffalo is as undesirable a place of residence as any in 
the free States. It is the rendezvous of all manner of persons; 
the passage through which fugitives pass from the States to Cana- 
da, from Canada to the States, and from Europe and the Eastern 
States into the wild West. Runaway slaves come here, and their 
owners follow in hopes of recapturing them. Indian traders, land 
speculators, and poor emigrants, come here, and the most debased 
Indians, the half-civilized, hang about the outskirts. No influence 
that the mass of respectable inhabitants can exert, can neutralize 
the bad effects of a floating population like this; and the place is 
unavoidably a very vicious one. A sufficient proof of this is, that 
ladies cannot walk beyond the streets without the protection of a 
gentleman. Some excellent English ladies opened a school in 
Buffalo, and, not being aware of the peculiarities of the place, fol- 
lowed, with their pupils, the English practice of taking country 
walks. They persevered for some time, hoping to obtain counte- 
nance for the wholesome practice ; but were compelled, after a 
time, not only to give up walking, but to leave the place.” 


Now we are assured, on good Buffalo authority, that if Miss 
Martineau had taken the trouble of inquiring into the matter, 
she would have found that ladies can and do walk beyond the 
streets of Buffalo without protection — although, of course, ladies 
are sometimes in danger of incivility from rude men there, as in 
every other city —and that the failure of the “ excellent English 
ladies” in their school was owing, not to their rural walks, but 
to certain lapses in their own conduct. which induced the belief 
among parents, that they were not exactly the proper persons to 
train up young females in the paths of virtue. We are told, 
moreover, that at least one of the ladies in question has not left 
the place, but continues even at this day to walk its streets, although 
it is said that her walks are performed at a time and ina manner 
which badly comport with the idea of strict propriety ! 

But we have discoursed sufficiently at large— perhaps more 
than sufficiently —of Miss Martineau’s demerits; certainly more 
than we should have thought it necessary to do, if she stood 


* Vol. i. page 158. 
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alone in her errors. The remainder of this article we devote to 
the more pleasing task of general description, accompanied by 
extracts, and a running commentary. 

Following the advice of the sage in the story, “ Belier, mon 
ami, commencez par le commencement,” Miss Martineau’s first 
chapter is appropriated to details of the voyage from Liverpool ; 
lively and amusing enough, although tinctured somewhat libe- 
rally with an egotism which would be inexcusable any where 
save on shipboard. For example: 


“ For some time I was daily baffled in my purpose of writing, 
by the observation of persons who seemed not only entirely igno- 
rant of the process of composition, but very anxious to learn it. 
Not only did the children from the steerage spy from behind chests 
and casks, and peep over my shoulder, but the inquirer about the 
whale was wont to place himself directly in front of me, with his 
arms akimbo, and his eyes fixed on the point of my pen. Some- 
body gave him a hint at last, and I was left in peace.” — Vol. I. 
p- 19. 

“ A curious-looking old gentleman swung himself up, and seem- 
ed likely to be torn in pieces by the ravenous inquirers for news. 
He thrust an armful of newspapers among us, and beckoned the 
captain to the stern, where the two remained in a grave consulta- 
tion for a few minutes, when the captain called one of the lady pas- 
sengers aside to ask her a question. What the pilot wanted to 
know was, whether George Thomson, the abolition missionary, 
was on board. He was to have been, but was not. The pilot de- 
clared that this was well, as he could not have been landed without 
the certainty of being destroyed within a week, the abolition riots 
in New York having taken place just before. What the captain 
wanted to learn of the lady passenger was, what my opinions on 
slavery were, ix order to know whether he might safely land me. She 
told him that I was an abolitionist in principle; but that she be- 
lieved I went to America to learn, and not to teach. So the good 
captain nodded, and said nothing to me on the subject.” —p. 33. 


The second chapter is entitled “First Impressions.” A chap- 
ter full of variety, among which are some very just remarks, and 
two highly important pieces of information, to wit: that having 
arrived on a Saturday, and the luggage of the passengers not 
being landed until the next week, Miss Martineau was forced to go 
to church equipped in a morning gown and second best bonnet, 
which she borrowed from a lady boarding in the same house ; 
and that immediately on her arrival at the said hoarding-house, 
the landlady shook hands with her, and ordered tea! 

The third chapter is one of clever and agreeable gossip, the 
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subjects being West Point, Dr. Hosack, and the late Mr. Liv- 


ingston— the celebrated jurist of Louisiana. 

Next comes the Mountain House of Catskill,— another gra- 
cious and graceful chapter, with a sharp sting of satire in its 
tail : 

“ Here, again, I was humbled by seeing what such things are to 
some who watch in vain for what they are not made to see. A 
gentleman and lady in the hotel, intended to have left the place on 
Sunday. Having overslept that morning’s sunrise, and arrived too 
late for that on Saturday, they were persuaded to stay till Monday 
noon ; and I was pleased, on rising at four on Monday morning, 
to see that they were in the piazza below, with a telescope. We 
met at breakfast, all faint with hunger, of course. 

“* Well, Miss M.,’ said the gentleman, discontentedly, ‘I sup- 
pose you were disappointed in the sunrise.’ 

“* No, I was not.’ 

“* Why, do you think the sun was any handsomer here than at 
New York ? 

“I made no answer; for what could one say? But he drove 
me by questions to tell what I expected to see in the sun. 

“«*T did not expect to see the sun green or blue.’ 

“¢ What did you expect, then ? 

“ T was obliged to explain that it was the effect of the sun on the 
landscape that I had been looking for. 

“* Upon the landscape! Oh! but we saw that yesterday.’ 

“ The gentleman was perfectly serious; quite earnest in all this. 
When we were departing, a foreign tourist was heard to complain 
of the high charges! High charges! As if we were to be sup- 
plied for nothing on a perch where the wonder is, if any but the 
young ravens get fed! When I considered what a drawback it is 
in visiting mountain-tops, that one is driven down again, almost 
immediately, by one’s bodily wants, I was ready to thank the peo- 
ple devoutly for harboring us on any terms, so that we might 
think out our thoughts, and compose our emotions, and take our 
fill of that portion of our universal and eternal inheritance.” Vol. 
I. p. 62. 

‘Four weddings and an offer of marriage,” at all. of which 
our author was present, form the subject of chapter fifth. The 
offer of marriage is thus described : 


“It was a petition from a slave to be allowed to wed (as slaves 
wed) the nursemaid of a lady in whose house I was staying. The 
young man could either write a little, or had employed some one 
who could, to prepare his epistle for him. It ran from corner to 
corner of the paper, which was daubed with diluted wafer, like 
certain love-letters nearer home than Georgia. Here are the 
contents : 
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“*Miss Cunningham it is My wishes to companion in your 
Present and I hope you will Be peeze at it and I hope that you 
will not think Hard of Me I have Ben to the Doctor and he was 
very well satafide with Me and I hope you is and Miss Mahuw 
all so 

“* thats all I has to say now wiheshen you will grant Me that 
honour I will Be very glad. 

“<«S. B. Suirs.’ 


“ The nursemaid was granted ; and as it was a love-match, and 
as the girl’s mistress is one of the tender, the sore-hearted about 
having slaves, I hope the poor creatures are as happy as love in 
debasement can make them.”’— Vol. I. p. 63. 


The descriptions of the four weddings are perfect pictures, 
and we would gladly quote them all if we could spare the room. 
But failing that, we can only advise all and sundry not to pass 
this chapter, if they read no more of Miss Martineau’s “ Retro- 
spect of Western ‘T'ravel.” 

In the next chapter, the title “ High-road Travelling” is made 
to serve for a great variety of subjects, among which are, “ the 
disagreeable practice of rocking in the chair,” nullification, Mr. 
Calhoun, the Patroon of Albany, the propriety of foreign mis- 
sions, Trenton falls, the slavery question, the New York Indians, 
and Mr. Van Buren. Of the president an elaborate character 
is given, in which he is charged with a habit of flattering, 
‘‘ which so cautious a man should have long ago found out to be 
disagreeable ;” with wanting “ faith in men,”’ and forgetfulness of 
self; and with having “the skepticism which marks the lower 
order of politicians.” The following passage is curious, consi- 
dering that it was probably written before the recent coalition 
between Mr. Calhoun and his quondam rival. Miss Martineau 
is speaking of nullification : 


“ Perhaps Mr. Van Buren may entertain the opinion which many 
hold, that that business is not over yet, and that the slavery ques- 
tion is made a pretext by the nullifiers of the South, for a line of 
action to which they are impelled by the disappointed personal 
ambition of one or two, and the wounded pride of the many, who 
cannot endure the contrast between the increase of the free states 
of the North, and the deterioration of the slave states of the South. 
However this may be, to propitiate Mr. Calhoun seems to have 
been Mr. Van Buren’s great object for a long time past ; an object 
probably hopeless in itself, and in the pursuit of which he is likely 
to lose the confidence of the North far faster than he could, at best, 
disarm the enmity of the South.”— Vol. I. p. 75. 
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Next follow two chapters upon Buffalo and Niagara ; the first 
including a vivid sketch of the destruction of Buffalo by the Bri- 
tish and Indians, in 1812, taken from the lips of a Mrs. W., who 
had personal knowledge of its horrors. It is worthy of remark, 
that the narrative is so drawn up as to make it appear that the 
Indians alone were the actors in the tragedy. 

The ninth chapter iz devoted to Dr. Priestley, whose memory 
our author seems to hold in the profoundest reverence. 

The prisons at Auburn, Wethersfield, and Philadelphia, are 
the subject of the next chapter. Notwithstanding the fame of 
these establishments, or rather of the system on which they are 
conducted, Miss Martineau is of opinion that the system is radi- 
cally wrong ; and perhaps she is right, if it be conceded that the 
object of such institutions is to reform the convicts, not to deter 
others from committing the offences for which they are punished. 
The following passage explains the foundation of her theory : 

“ The first principle in the management of the guilty seems to 
me to be, to treat them as men and women; which they were be- 
fore they were guilty, and will be when they are no longer so; and 
which they are in the midst of it all. Their humanity is the prin- 
cipal thing about them ; their guilt is a temporary state.’’—p. 125. 

‘First sight of Slavery” is the ominous title of the succeeding 
chapter; and henceforward slavery becomes the staple of the 
volumes. The subject is unquestionably one of deep and vital 
interest, involving the very highest moral and political consider- 
ations, and perhaps bearing more directly than any other upon 
the great question of the continuance of this republic under its 
present organization. We cannot award to Miss Martineau the 
praise—and high praise it would be if deserved —of treating 
this important subject with the “ manysidedness,” to use an ex- 
pressive word from the German, which the vastness and intricacy 
of its relations so imperatively require, and without which no 
discussion of it can yield advantage. Being an abolitionist — 
an immediate abolitionist — of the strictest sect, and priding her- 
self upon the uncompromising directness of her principle, she is 
either unable or unwilling — perhaps both—to entertain in con- 
nexion with the abolition of slavery any other than the single 
proposition, that men ought not to hold men in bondage. The 
considerations growing out of the long existence and extensive 
spread of the institution, of its intimate blending with all the great 
relations of property and employment, and of the peculiar nature 
of the compact by which the states of our confederation are uni- 
ted, she does not choose to study ; nor in the whole range of her 
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remarks upon the subject, does she anywhere advert to the 
grounds assumed or the reasons advanced by the advocates of 
slavery. ‘The whole end and object of her writing seems to be, to 
show that slavery is an accursed thing, and ought to cease; but 
she will neither tell us how its discontinuance is to be effected, 
nor hazard an inquiry into the probable consequences of its abo- 
lition in the only mode that can be inferred—and they give us 
nothing but inference—from the general declarations of her 
brethren and sisters in the doctrine. She lets us know, indeed, 
that the colonization scheme is in her opinion an abomination ; 
yet she gives no hint in explanation of the means by which, sup- 
posing the blacks to be emancipated and remain, the country is 
to escape the evils that must inevitably flow from the hatred which 
she believes and declares to exist between the races. These and 
many other points involved in the abolition of slavery are the 
questions on which we need enlightenment, and the solution of 
which would deserve and gain our eternal gratitude. The evils 
of slavery, and its sinfulness, are not unknown to or denied by 
us of the North, at all events; nor by a very large proportion 
of the South, not even by the most strenuous opposers of the 
abolitionists. It is not the end which they profess, but the 
means by which they seek to gain the end, that agitates and dis- 
turbs the public mind. All are agreed upon the object— all 
would rejoice to see the country freed from the curse of slavery ; 
but there are many who think that the measures by which this de- 
sirable consummation is sought to be effected — measures of re- 
proach, and insult, and denunciation—are far more likely to 
beget ruinous hostility between portions of the union, than to 
bring about the desired change of feeling and opinion in that 
portion which still adheres to slavery. They honestly apprehend 
a severance of the confederation, or at all events such a conditron 
of sentiment as would make the severance desirable, if not indis- 
pensable, as the more immediate consequence of the course hi- 
therto pursued by the advocates of abolition ; with a very great 
doubt whether the abolition would ultimately be accomplished, 
even by that deplorable sacrifice. We do not deny—on the 
contrary we rejoice to admit, that abhorrence of human slavery 
is becoming more and more a vital principle throughout the 
world —that public opinion is setting more and more strongly 
against it every day ; and in the faith of this admission, we be- 
lieve that the time of its extinction among civilized nations must 
arrive, and that at a period not far removed ; but we do not be- 
lieve that the final yielding of those who still cherish the institu- 
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tion, to the overwhelming power of public opinion, will be at all 
accelerated by the interposition of distrust and mutual hatred. 
On the contrary, we are sure that it will be retarded ; and there- 
fore we can perceive neither the propriety nor the expediency of 
such language as is habitually employed by the violent advocates 
of abolition, such as Mr. O’Connell and Miss Martineau in Eng- 
land, and most of the anti-slavery leaders in this country. 

As we have already said, there is little or nothing of argu- 
ment or expostulation in Miss Martineau’s treatment of the sub- 
ject. Her only study seems to have been to gather together 
the greatest possible number of frightful narratives, illustrating 
the cruelty and wickedness of slaveholders, and the wrongs of 
slaves ; and that without much regard to authenticity of source, 
or perfect accuracy of detail. ‘The publications of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and the statements of her anti-slavery friends, 
appear to have been generally her fountains of intelligence ; 
and it is a little remarkable, that scarcely an instance of oppres- 
sion, even of the mildest type, is recorded as from her own 
knowledge. In the results of her own observation, we find no- 
thing of cruelty or suffering, but much of kindness to slaves, 
repaid by affection for the masters; of negro health and appa- 
rent happiness; of their exuberant gayety, their songs and 
dances. Now, we do not infer from this that there is no cruelty 
—that the suflering is all imaginary —but simply that the hor- 
rors of slavery are not quite as universal as they are represent- 
ed; and that the condition of the Southern negro is not abso- 
lutely the most hopeless and miserable throughout the whole 
range of human existence. 

T'wo other points are established by Miss Martineau’s testi- 
mony, at which we should imagine that her countrymen must 
be somewhat surprised, considering the accounts they have had 
from other quarters. One is, that the institution of slavery is 
not a ¢abooed subject of discussion south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line ; the other, that the name of abolitionist does not of neces- 
sity bring upon its wearer in the south the vengeance of the 
inhabitants. At all places of her sojourning, and she went as 
far as New Orleans, Miss Martineau records her free and ample 
conversations with slaveholders; taking pains to assure her 
readers that in no instance did she ever disguise or conceal her 
opinions, or omit any opportunity of expressing them with all 
openness. So, too, she seems to take pleasure in repeating, 
that, in all her travels through the South, she met with nothing 
but kindness and hospitality, although warned by some of her 
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northern friends, before she went, that her presence would be 
the signal for something dreadful. For example: 


“ The day before I left Philadelphia my old shipmate, the Prus- 
sian physician, arrived there, and lost no time in calling to tell me, 
with much agitation, that I must not go a step farther South; that 
he had heard on all hands, within two hours of his arrival, that I 
was an amalgamationist, and that my having published a story 
against slavery would be fatal to me in the slave states. I did not 
give much credit to the latter part of this news, and saw plainly 
that all I had to do was to go straight on. I really desired to see 
the working of the slave system, and was glad that my having pub- 
lished against its principles divested me altogether of the character 
of a spy, and gave me an unquestioned liberty to publish the results 
of what I might observe. In order to see things as they were, it 
was necessary that people’s minds should not be prepossessed by 
my friends as to my opinions and conduct; and I therefore for- 
bade my Philadelphia friends to publish in the newspapers, as 
they wished, an antidote to the charges already current against 
me.”—Vol. I. p. 140. 

“ At Baltimore and Washington again I was warned, in various 
stealthy ways, of perils awaiting me in the South. I had no means 
of ascertaining the justness of these warnings but by going on, and 
turning back for such vague reasons was not to be thought of. So 
I determined to say no word to my companions, (who were in no 
danger,) but to see the truth for myself. The threats proved idle, 
as I suspected they would. Throughout the South I met with very 
candid and kind treatment. I mention these warnings partly be- 
cause they are a fact connected with the state of the country, and 
partly because it will afterward appear that the stranger’s real 
danger lies in the North and West, over which the South had, in 
my case, greatly the advantage iu liberality.”—p. 142. 

The “ first sight of slavery” was at Baltimore. From that 
city our traveller proceeded to Washington, where she remained 
five weeks ; looking back ow upon the time spent there ‘*as one 
of the most profitable, but by far the least agreeable of my resi- 
dences in the United States ;” a judgment somewhat curious, 
inasmuch as she was ‘ dionized” most extensively by all parties, 
from President Jackson downward—and the good lady is said 
to be far from insensible to lionizing attentions. From Washing- 
ton, Miss Martineau proceeded southward, visiting the late Mr. 
Madison at his residence in Virginia, and enjoying with him, by 
her own account, a most inordinate quantity of gossip, assuring 
us that she never left her station by his chair “ except for food 
and sleep.” We are constrained to say, however, that in the 
six pages devoted to a record of his conversations, or rather of 
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their subjects, we can discover nothing that any tolerably well 
educated man might not have said, except, that the education of 
men and women should be the same, as well in relation to the 
hands as to the head. From Montpelier our author went to 
Charleston, where she discussed slavery and nullification with 
Mr. Hayne and My. Calhoun; and thence by land, through 
Georgia and Alabama, to New Orleans. 

From New Orleans she went up the Mississippi by steamboat, 
visiting Nashville, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and thence return- 
ed to New England. ‘This part of the United States appears 
to be the home of her affections, for she devotes to it no less 
than eleven chapters of her second volume —one being bestow- 
ed exclusively upon Dr. Channing, enshrining him as one of 
Miss Martineau’s particular divinities— as indeed was to be ex- 
pected from his two-fold perfection of abolitionist and unitarian. 
We cannot but question, however, whether Dr. Channing him- 
self can be well pleased with the excess of adulation bestowed 
upon him by his English admirer, the sum of her praises actually 
amounting to the description of a human being endowed with 
every virtue and every noble attribute, and enjoying a total ex- 
emption from every human fault and frailty. A much more in- 
teresting chapter— indeed the most interesting of the whole—is 
that on the institutions for the blind and the deaf mutes; the re- 
sults obtained at which are described with force and clearness, 
and with an enthusiasm which seems to come straight from the 
heart, and therefore avoids the florid prolixity —the “ strained 
and ambitious language, overlaid with metaphor and far-fetched 
conceit,” which has been truly designated as the greatest fault in 
Miss Martineau’s style of composition. 

After this, follows a chapter entitled * Signs of the Times in 
Massachusetts,” consisting chiefly of an account of an abolition 
meeting in Boston, at which Miss Martineau was one of the 
speakers, in consequence whereof, we are very much surprised 
to learn, the good lady underwent cruel persecution, at least so 
we are informed by herself; though we had certainly never heard 
of the circumstance before, and all to whom we have applied 
for information on the subject appear in like manner ignorant. 

Our limits enable us to make but one more quotation, and that 
from the chapter on originals; of whom, by the way, Miss Mar- 
tineau has given a strange catalogue, including two Western 
professors each of whom admitted that he was exceeded in self- 
conceit only by the other, two pedantic sisters, a young lady 
who volunteered a friendship for Miss Martineau out of pure love 
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for authorship, having herself written some verses for a periodi- 
cal, an elderly lady who was afflicted because Miss Martineau 
did not sufficiently admire the height of the Alleganies, a West- 
ern judge who always did all the talking, some three or four 
others even Jess remarkable, and the hero of the following 
anecdote : 


“Country doctors are not unlike wild country judges. Being 
obliged to call in the aid of a village doctor to a companion, I found 
we had fallen in with a fine specimen of the class. 1 was glad of 
this afterward, but much annoyed at the time by the impossibility 
of extracting from him the slightest information as to my friend’s 
state and prospects in regard to her health. I detained him in conver- 
sation day after day to no purpose, and varied my questions with 
as much American ingenuity as I could command ; but all in vain. 
He would neither tell me what was the matter with her, nor whe- 
ther her illness was serious or trifling, or whether it was likely to 
be long or short. He would give me no hint which could enable 
me to form my plans, or to give my distant friends an idea whether 
or when they might expect to see us. All that he would say was, 
‘Hope your friend will be better ;’ ‘hope she will enjoy better 
health ;’ ‘ will make her better if we can ;’ ‘must try to improve 
her health ;’ and so on. I was informed that this was all I should 
extract if the illness were to last a twelvemonth. He took a blue 
paper with some white powder in it out of one pocket, and a white 
paper with some other powder out of another pocket; spilled some 
at random into smaller papers, and gave directions when they 
should be taken, and my friend speedily and entirely recovered. I 
never was so completely in the dark about the nature of any ill- 
ness I saw, and I am completely in the dark still. I fancy I hear 
now the short, sharp, conceited tones of the doctor, doggedly using 
his power of exasperating my anxiety.” — Vol. II. p. 196. 


It is a pity to spoil a good story, but it becomes necessary to 
do so in the present instance, because the explanation throws 
some light upon the peculiarities of our author. The “ village 
doctor” referred to, we understand, is a highly respectable phy- 
sician of Brattleborough, in Vermont; and we are told that he 
gives this version of the story, which we take in his own words 
from a newspaper: 


“JT am not tamely to be held up to the derisionof England 
and America. It’s true, I didn’t tell her, although she almost pes- 
tered my life out to be informed. I bore it all, and equivocated 
and evaded, and all from motives of delicacy, to spare the woman’s 
feelings. Ifshe has been so very much concerned to know, and is 
yet in the dark, I will enlighten her darkness— Her friend was in 
the first stages of delirium tremens !” 
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The reader will perhaps wonder to be told that Mr. William 
L. Garrison, the noted abolitionist of Boston, is set down as one 
of Miss Martineau’s originals. The description of his originali- 
ty, however, occupying five pages, is a highly colored sketch of 
his life, in which he is depicted as one of the noblest of saints 
and martyrs, and one of the greatest men living; and not only 
this, but “the most bewitching personage” Miss Martineau had 
met with in the United States. But this will excite no surprise in 
the minds of those who understand that with Miss Martineau the 
possession of notoriety is greatness, and that agreement in opi- 
nion with herself is excellence. 


But we must take leave of Miss Martineau. It is not because 
either herself or her opinions are zntrinsically of any particular 
importance, that we have given so much space to her in our 
pages. But, writing about America—being English— being 
a woman—and more than all, being in such sisterly relations 
with the little coterie of amiable but very absurd personages 
whose habits of self-homage and mutual reputation-making we 
have commemorated ;— all these circumstances have conspired 
to give her and her books an accidental and temporary notorie- 
ty, which we hope she will not mistake for any thing more solid 
and lasting. 

For ourselves, we truly profess to entertain nothing but the 
kindliest feeling towards Miss Martineau. All her conceit and 
folly have not prevented our conviction that she is at the bottom 
an amiable, honest, and true hearted woman. Talent, also, of a 
certain order, and in no mean degree, we have allowed her to 
possess. As to the thousand mistakes of judgment and fact 
she has committed in her statements respecting the institutions, 
the men, and things of this country —whereof not the tithe have 
ever been noticed by any of her critics;—if we consider the 
cast of her political prejudices, her easy credulity, the clique 
through whose eyes she looked at almost every thing in the 
country, we have a full explanation of them. Neither at these, 
nor] yet at the political doctrines she puts forth in both her works, 
do we find it in our hearts to be angry, as some of our journals 
have been. False as they are in principle—and often also in 
fact, as is the case of her interpretations of our constitution— and 
abominable in consequences, yet their crudity, or rather their sheer 
unfathomable absurdity, combined with her self-complacent air, 
her quiet positiveness, and total unconsciousness that in the eyes of 
true statesmen of all parties, she is all the time betraying her igno- 
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rance of the very first principles of political science —all this ex- 
cites so strongly the sense of the ludicrous, that we are tempted 
to abandon ourselves to pure merriment. But to speak serious- 
ly: Time and God’s Providence will dispose of those great po- 
litical and social questions, which Miss Martineau so confidently 
prates and so rashly prophesies about. ‘To Time and God’s 
Providence we leave them. 

In concluding, we must, however, for the benefit of our Eng- 
lish readers, distinctly repeat a warning which we have already 
more than once indirectly given. It respects the manner in 
which Miss Martineau manufactures reputations. We beg them 
not to take Miss Martineau’s bead-roll of American great men 
on trust. There are many names on it, which the American 
people have never recognized as great—some indeed are 
scarcely known at all; and her representations give no correct 
view of the relative estimation in which others are held. ‘In 
America,” says she, “there is no need to explain who Father Tay- 
lor is.’ Now, out of Boston, and the region around it, we are 
confident, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
persons in America are entirely ignorant who “ Father Taylor” 
is. ‘*Mr. Emerson” is another of Miss Martineau’s eminent men. 
Mr. Emerson is a young man, a ci-devant unitarian pastor, well 
enough known in Boston and its vicinity, among his own com- 
munion: a very worthy and respectable man, as we happen to 
know—a man of talent and accomplishment ; and we certainly 
do him the credit to believe, that Miss Martineau’s foolish ex- 
aggerations, so calculated to mislead the British public as to the 
kind and extent of reputation he enjoys in America, will be any- 
thing but gratifying to him. Then, as to “ Dr. F.,” his wife, 
‘little Charley,” and many others, we can assure the good peo- 
ple of England, that they figure on Miss Martineau’s pages with 
a wonderful deal more of consideration and consequence than 
they enjoy in America. It is just so in regard to almost every- 
body with whom Miss Martineau lived, or who belonged to the 
coterie with which she lived;—she makes them out to be not 
only the greatest and most excellent, but also the most eminent 
and considered persons in America. ‘The people of this country 
will learn with some surprise, from Miss Martineau’s revelations, 
what great personages are among them. 
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Art VII.—1. Education Reform, or the necessity of a National 
System of Education. By Tuomas Wyse, Esa, M. P. 
London: 1836. 8vo. pp. 553. 


2. Hints on a System of Lopular Education. By E.C. Wives. 
Philadelphia: 1858. 12mo. pp. 255. 
3. Report on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe, made to 


the Thirty-sixth General Assembly of the State of Ohio. By 
C.E.Srowre. 12mo. pp. 61. 


4. Annual Report of the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, made to the Legislature, March 1, 1838. 8vo. 
pp- 220. 


No one of the many enterprises for the moral improvement of 
mankind, now claiming public attention, is of such momentous 
interest, as that which forms the subject of the publications pla- 
ced at the head of this article : — how shall the rising generations 


of man be prepared for their duty and their destiny? is the true 
import of the question they present. In this wide sense, it is a 
question of very recent origin—the plan of making education 
universal and a concern of the state, is a suggestion of the pre- 
sent age, and in claiming for it this honor, we are not forgetful 
of what is due to New England, and Scotland, for their early 
established free and parochial schools. The usages of antiquity 
in relation to the whole matter were entirely diflerent from those 
of modern times; education was then altogether an individual 
care—there were no national institutions of learning —none for 
public gratuitous instruction. ‘The schools in Persia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and India, were royal, or priestly, or Braminic ; the 
schools of philosophy in Greece were limited to the single object 
which their name expresses, and not intended for youthful disci- 
ples. ‘The education of children was everywhere domestic; the 
training was parental, and the teaching private ; which system 
was continued when they advanced to maturer age. The laws 
of Lycurgus and Solon did not form an exception — the Spartan 
education was purely military, for public service—the Athenian 
was not paid out of the public treasury. The rhetorical schools 
of Rome in ber imperial days, and the Athenza at Athens, may 
have answered some of the purposes of our modern universities, 


but they were open only to a small portion of the community, 
3* 
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and they furnish no reason for believing that general, intellectual 
culture, was ever regarded as an essential element of ancient civi- 
lization. Nor did the introduction of Christianity materially af- 
fect the condition of society in this respect; it is not its province 
to supersede the necessity of human exertion in anything, which 
by the laws of man’s nature depends on the exercise of his own 
faculties. Besides, at the time when its authority was first re- 
cognized, the world was scourged by devastating wars, and 
wide spreading invasions, which would have defeated every 
effort to establish institutions of learning, had any been attempt- 
ed. The little there was of learning assumed the cowl, and fled 
for refuge to the cloister; the clergy alone had the keys of 
knowledge, and they opened its treasures only to those whom 
they trained for their own order. Conventual and cathedral 
schools, which they superintended, instructed but a small number, 
and confined their instruction to a very narrow circle of studies. 
This circle was first enlarged by the liberal mind of Charlemagne ; 
he formed plans for a broad system of national education—every 
parish was to have its common schools, and every bishop’s see 
and convent, a higher seminary for the instruction of the clergy 
and public officers;—unhappily for the great cause he had 
espoused, his life was too short for the accomplishment of his 
vast projects of improvement ; and as the inheritors of his throne 
were not also inheritors of his genius and spirit, these projects 
were either forgotten or neglected. Not a century afterward, a 
similar attempt was made in England by the wise and benevolent 
Alfred, and in like manner with only partial success ; the splen- 
did school establishments which he founded, scarcely outlived 
his own time. ——- When we examine minutely into the plans of 
education formed by these two great princes, we find them nar- 
row and exclusive, compared with the system of our own days, 
broad and liberal as they were for the times in which they origi- 
nated ;—the schools of Charlemagne prove to have been estab- 
lishments substantially ecclesiastical, and those of Alfred open 
only to the children of freeholders possessed of two ploughs; and 
they certainly did not sow the seeds from which more popular 
institutions were to spring, as neither of the countries in which 
they were established has as yet produced such fruits. For cen- 
turies there was no subsequent attempt to provide institutions for 
public instruction, as liberal even as those just cited; but as 
soon as learning escaped from the cloisters, it was everywhere 
greeted with a generous and general enthusiasm; thousands and 
tens of thousands collected in voluntary societies to listen to its 
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revelations — which societies received the name of universities, as 
the teachers and students were united in one corporate body. 
Thus, these establishments, vilified as aristocratic, were, in their 
origin, purely popular gatherings—a rush of the multitude, 
thirsting for knowledge, to the fountain which had burst forth 
to supply it. It was not a royally endowed institution ; it was 
the eloquence of a poor Benedictine monk that so crowded Paris 
with students in the twelfth century, as to make it necessary to 
extend the walls of the city, their number, as is said by contem- 
poraneous writers, exceeding that of its stated inhabitants. The 
impulse once given, or rather the shackles once removed from 
the human mind, a desire for knowledge spread throughout 
Europe, and filled it with universities. Still the volume of man’s 
destiny was not then sufficiently unrolled to develop the great 
improving principle, that now promises more for the elevation 
of his individual character, and the amelioration of his social con- 
dition, than all other influences, Christianity excepted. It was an 
intellectual and not a moral light that broke forth upon that age ; 
it dispelled ignorance, but it did not warm the social afiections ; 
even the triumph of liberty was but partial— it established re- 
publics in Italy, and freed the communes in France and Ger- 
many, but the use of the victory was rather selfish than generous 
—the few were enfranchised, the many were left manacled — the 
doors of the upper rooms only of the prison were opened, those 
of the cells and dungeons remained as firmly barred and bolted 
as ever. A system of popular education could not therefore at 
that time have been devised; no such notion could have entered 
into the breasts of those who alone had power to establish it, 
and there was no people, properly speaking, to receive the bene- 
fits of it; a great political action, which required centuries to 
mature and effect, was the necessary precursor of this grand 
step in the march of humanity. 

Various opportunities for intellectual improvement were pro- 
vided for a portion of the community, by the chapter, and charity, 
and other schools for higher instruction. ‘The intercourse which 
the Crusaders had opened with the East, and still more the flight 
of many iearned Greeks from Constantinople, made Western 
Europe acquainted with the precious relics of ancient learning 
of which that city had been the depository, and determined the 
course of all higher mental culture and discipline from that 
time to the present, and, as we hope, until genius directed by 
philosophy shall invent a more perfect language than the Greek, 
and the inspirations of the poetic muse breathe forth in loftier 
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strains than those of Homer. From the time of the discovery 
of America, which happened not long after the revival of learn- 
ing and the invention of printing, until the beginning of the 
last century, no important change was made in the system of 
education generally established in Europe. ‘The schools con- 
fined their instructions to the vernacular languages, the Greek 
and Roman classics, and mathematics, to which in the universi- 
ties were added scientific and professional studies, and but few 
were permitted to enjoy these privileges; by far the greater part 
of the youth in civilized, christian Europe, were denied an op- 
portunity of acquiring even elementary knowledge. It is cer- 
tainly strange that mind, which is given by God as s the distinctive 
characteristic of human beings, should have been of so little ac- 
count by society, in providing for the welfare of a large portion 
of its members, but not more strange than many other imposi- 
tions to which men have submitted from want of spirit to free 
themselves from them. The reasons already suggested will cer- 
tainly explain, if they do not justify, the tardy recognition of the 
claims of humanity for a more comprehensive system of moral 
and intellectual improvement, and the rapid survey of the action 
of the state with respect to education at different periods of the 
world, shows that the modern ideas on this subject have naturally 
arisen from an extension of man’s political privileges. If the 
rights of citizens are to be exercised by all, the duties of citizens 
must be understood by all, and the means of knowledge open to 
all. What makes a nation great, if it be not some grand achieve- 
ment for the benefit of mankind. One such, ours has already 
accomplished, but that, all-glorious as it was, cannot alone be the 
fulfilment of our destiny ; we have set the first example of a na- 
tion of self-governing freemen — humanity demands of us a gua- 
ranty for the success of the experiment, by giving to our youth 
such an education as will enable them to perpetuate their birth- 

right. We must not believe that we comply with the spirit of 
the guaranty, unless we provide as fully for the inculcation of 
moral principle, as for the extension of knowledge. It would 

be a fatal error to regard instruction as the whole of education ; 
and we are not led to think it so, because statistical reports show 

that many crimes have multiplied, in proportion as the people 
have been taught to read and write, for we have not much confi- 

dence in figures as an estimate of morals; it is too plain a com- 

mon sense principle to need such a confirmation. 
In the remarks we may make on popular education, we hope not 
to be misunderstood; we declare in the outset, that we hold up 
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both hands in support of it, but we do not recognize for education 
the charlatanism which asumes the name. To secure all the bless- 
ings itis capable of bestowing, it must be begun at a suitable age, 
be conducted by able and well trained teachers, and embrace all its 
proper objects—it must be a thorough bringing up—a nurture 
of the heart, as well as of the head, and the springs of knowledge 
must flow with waters from the fountain of life. We difier from 
those of its friends, who would make infant schools the corner- 
stone of the fabric. The voice of nature and of reason cries out 
against a system, which transfers the child from its mother’s arms, 
or the nursery, to the pinfold of an infant school room, where 
with ninety and nine other lambs of the flock he is penned up to 
bleat away several hours of tedious confinement, restrained from 
every expression of free and playful and natural vivacity — if he 
moves, it must be with the stateliness of a veteran soldier —for 
amusement, he has the manoeuvres of a wearisome drill; an 
abacus is his rattle, an uncomfortable and crowded bench his 
rocking horse, and a sort of treadmill his hippodrome— his in- 
fant mind is subjected to the culture of a forcing house and the 
machinery of a manufactory —he must listen to, remember, and 
lisp out, twenty-two lessons on material oljects, fourteen on the sen- 
ses, seventeen on matters and things in general, and an indefinite 
number on clussification, comparison, analogy, and other like sim- 
ple subjects. ‘* The ideas imparted by the lessons in these four 
series,” says an advocate of the system, “are sufficient from two 
years old to six, the infant school period.” Sufficient, in one 
sense they certainly are; but as to the knowledge acquired by 
them, which is claimed to be, above all, veal, we believe it to be 
as unreal and evanescent as the dreams which enter by the ivo- 
ry portals of sleep. Dr. Mayo, the great promoter of the plan 
of instruction by lessons on objects, as they are called, is rather 
more reasonable ; he waits until his pupils are eight years ofage, 
before he allows them to discover scientifically that sugar is 
sweet, that knives will cut, glass break, sealing-wax melt —that 
the eye is for seeing, the ear for hearing, and the limbs and other 
parts of the body for some appropriate use. ‘The experience of 
the Edinburgh school pronounces this an uncalled for loss of 
time; with the aid of the Cheam-patent educator, they effect a 
development of any and all the intellectual faculties, before the 
six years are passed;—the little girls and boys, by a certain 
arrangement, like that of the pins on the cylinder of a barrel 
organ, with a master or mistress to turn the crank, are made to 
discourse divinely on Geography, Astronomy, and the whole cir- 
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cle of sciences. ‘The mechanical character of this process is a 
strong objection to it, but the early removal of the child from the 
mother’s care isa still stronger. When poverty, or the vices of 
parents, makes a removal expedient, and denies to children the 
blessed influences of home,. it is due to such children that asy- 
jums of a very different character should be provided for them. 
There should be commodious apartments for comfort in inclem- 
ent seasons, with spacious enclosures for out-door exercise in fine 
weather ; where, with a view to economical supervision, the little 
flock should be gathered under a trusty conductor, to spend 
the time in healthful and playful activity, with no more of instruc- 
tion than would be called forth by their natural inquisitiveness. 
But the ground of necessity is not that upon which the advo- 
cates of the system claim for ita general favor; the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland pronounced the infant-schools well regula- 
ted, systematic nurseries ””— Mr. Stimpson, the intelligent, but 
somewhat prejudiced, writer on popular education, insists that the 
children of “ all classes of society would be greatly benefitted by 
spending several of their earliest years in them.” These opin- 
ions were founded upon observation of the schools established 
by Mr. Wilderspin, which were perfectly well managed, and un- 
commonly successful ; still we doubt not that longer experience 
has somewhat diminished confidence in them, even when under 
the best of management, and we know, that as a general system, 
it has greatly fallen in public estimation. Sufficient reasons 
against resorting to them as a substitute for early education at 
home, are found in the inexpediency or rather injuriousness of 
formal lessons, at the age when these schools are attended ; in 
the infinite superiority at that time of the gentle admonition ofa 
parent to all other moral discipline ; in the innate feeling which 
leads the child to yield a ready obedience to that authority, and 
to revolt against a stranger’s ; and in the invaluable influence of 
an unbroken intercourse between parent and child, in strength- 
ening the ties of this sacred relationship. The leading thought 
which this subject suggests, is beautifully elaborated in a note to 
the first work under review, in the following glowing language : 


“Who can educate a child, but a mother? In perpetual change, 
it requires all the flexibility of the female character to follow and 
catch the infinite varieties through which it passes. Any other eye 
becomes giddy in attempting it. What but the female imagina- 
tion — its vivacity — its disinterestedness — passing into another be- 
ing, and still preserving all the peculiarities of its own—can fully 
comprehend them. The child is fresh and frank —hates constraint 
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and hypocrisy —lives on sympathy—is all love. Who can think 
with it, and almost in it—who can understand it, through the 
heart, that best of interpreters—who can satisfy the first want of 
its young nature—like a mother? But mothers are not always in- 
spired, even by nature. They require reflection, as well as in- 
stinct; method, as well as affection. How many children are 
taught caprice by kindness — weakness by indecision! Rousseau 
leaves all to nature; but parents cannot thus abdicate their trust; 
they must not be left to nature as well as their children. Where 
firmness is not, there will be no protection—where love is not, 
protection will not consult the happiness of the child. What 
yields, cannot support; a child requires both love and support. If 
the mother appears like another child—if she partakes all vacilla- 
tions of her offspring, how should it respect her—what reason 
should it have to believe her its mother? But firmness should not 
degenerate into severity, nor anxiety into ill-temper. A child is 
much more prone to imitation than to fear. He lives in you, feels 
in you; what he finds in you, he reproduces in himself. Hence 
nothing is indifferent. Looks and words fall on these young na- 
tures with the same force as actions do on that of others. They 
creep into their imaginations; they settle there, and form, for 
years after, part of their recollections, and, very generally too, of 
their characters. This is a fact of infinite importance; it is the key 
of all early education. Feed your child with sounds and sights of 
sincerity and fondness; breathe about him an atmosphere of seren- 
ity—‘ce calme mélé de joie’—his natural element; love him 
well, and love him wisely, and you may dispose of him in all things 
even as you will. But who can do this like a mother? and what 
mother so well as she who feels and studies it for herself? Such 
mothers, it is hoped, may yet be numerous, though neither fashion- 
ables, nor managers, nor blue-stockings; but mothers in the high 
and holy sense of the name—deeply penetrated with their sacred 
calling, and pursuing it ‘ in singleness and in simplicity — with ener- 
gy and with intelligence — with assiduity, but without fidget— with 
dignity, but without parade.’ It is this domestic, this fireside Edu- 
cation—this Education of truth and love—which has given the 
greater portion of its value to Scotch Education ; which transmits 
the talent and virtue of the mother to the son, and receives in re- 
turn from the son the tribute of his earliest and most durable affec- 
tion. Not to the father—not to the wife—not to the child— 
but to the aged mother, the emigrant sends back the first-fruit of 
his distant exertions. So true it is what Pestalozzi says—‘ There 
are no better teachers than the house, and the father’s and mother’s 
love, and the daily labor at home, and all the wants and necessi- 
ties of life.’ It is this domestic Education, which, of all others, is 
most wanting in all classes under our present system. "Without 
it public Education may be good in an znéellectual point of view; 
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(though even that is difficult;) in a moral it must be defective, 
if not worse. The tendency of modern institutions—fond of 
masses, and co-operation, and broad effects, and sudden display — 
is to weaken and limit these home-bred influences. Proportion- 
ally greater ought to be our anxiety to extend and strengthen 
them.” 


Our readers will not now need to be told that the work from 
which this extract is made is the production of a masterly mind. 
It is little known in our country, notwithstanding the publication 
of Mr. Foster’s judicious abstract, and the gratuitous distribution 
of the same through the generosity of a distinguished philan- 
thropist of this state. This in itself is a circumstance of evil 
import to the cause it so eloquently defends ; happily, on the 
other hand, we have abundant evidence in the records of our le- 
gislative assemblies, and in the publications from our own press, 
that it is rapidly making its way, and enlisting in its support wis- 
dom, wealth, talent, benevolent effort, and public favor. To 
those, if-any there be, who are still in doubt as to the salutary 
tendency of well directed general education, we earnestly re- 
commend this work of Mr. Wyse; they will find it a delightful 
book, and they will rise from the perusal of it convinced that 
its author is a man of high talent, without prejudice, a sound 
reasoner, a scholar, a philanthropist, and a Christian. His 
rank in society, his public station, and his political character, 
give additional weight to his opinion on this great question, in 
which his only interest is that of a friend to human improvement ; 
he is a patrician but does not belong to a privileged order ; a 
member of the British parliament without being a partisan poli- 
tician ; a friend to salutary reform, but not to the destruction of 
the foundations on which the social fabric of his country rests. 
He has too much taste and sense to adopt the utilitarian estimate 
of knowledge as the sole standard of its value, and is too well 
aware of the diversity of intellectual gifts to suppose that the 
same course of culture should be applied indiscriminately to all 
mankind. He asks only that education may be made to exer- 
cise its proper influences, to contribute to the happiness, and 
dignity, and moral elevation of every man, and enable all to en- 
joy the pleasures of knowledge, and understand their social, and 
moral, and religious duties. In doing this, he diffuses through 
every line of his book a spirit so amiable and benevolent, that 
it would not fail to charm, independent of its deep thought, 
beautiful language, and rich illustration. 

Mr. Wyse’s work has an especial reference to England and 
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Ireland, which he regards as far behind most other countries in 
Europe with respect to the means of popular education ; but his 
views on the subject are truly philosophical, and capable of 
universal application. In an introduction glowing with lofty 
and encouraging sentiments, he points out the particular import- 
ance of education, as the real conservative principle of represent- 
ative governments, and as the only means by which free institu- 
tions can be sustained ; and urges upon all nations that would 
preserve both liberty and law, the necessity of establishing it on a 
broad and solid basis. A great deal of this would be found peculi- 
arly applicable to ourselves ; it is full of truths that might disabuse 
us of our blind confidence in that political fiction of the infallibility 
of the many-headed sovereign, and we would gladly extract large- 
ly from it, were not our attention necessarily confined to other to- 
pics. The completely redeeming power which Mr. Wyse attri- 
butes to education, can only be admitted on the supposition of 
the practicability of the thorough reform for which he contends, 
and even then some may doubt if it can perform all that he pro- 
mises for it. The limits to its influence may be easily defined — 
they have been fixed by God; it cannot change the human 
heart, and it cannot supply deficiencies of mind ; it can improve 
indefinitely, it cannot create ; social character, moral habits, in- 
tellectual improvement, all depend upon it: what else has caused 
the difference between the savage and the civilized being —be- 
tween the ruffian and the peaceful citizen — between man the ani- 
mal, caring only for his physical wants, and man the intelligent crea- 
ture, conscious of and chiefly concerned about his nobler nature ? 
To admit the possibility of perfecting social order, does not im- 
ply the admission of man’s perfectibility here below, and there- 
fore, to expect from education an indefinitely improving influence 
upon social man, is not to claim for it the power which belongs 
to God alone, the power to curb the passions which war against 
the soul. It is to the social well-being that education, as an af- 
fair of society, must be directed—the secret operations of the 
heart must be left to the guidance of the unseen eye. 

«© What is education? what are itsends? what are its means? 
is it a blessing? if so, of what description, under what restrictions 
or protections — how is it to be established, how maintained ?”” — 
is the series of difficult and weighty questions with which Mr. 
Wyse enters upon the discussion of his subject. An examina- 
tion of his work will show how well they are answered. Edu- 
cation he considers “ the best means we can devise for preparing 
the future man for the ends destined by the Creator” — the ends, 
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*‘ the full perfection of our being in another world, through the 
faithful discharge of our duty here” —and the means, ‘“ the de- 
velopment of our faculties,” which becomes an end, and requires 
other means. A greater part of his volume is directed to an in- 
quiry into these means, as they are to be employed in a system of 
national education, and that system explained under three main 
propositions—that it should be good, universal, and provided 
with permanent support. In discussing the first proposition, his 
object is to show what constitutes a good national education, 
how it is to be applied, and what are its effects upon the commu- 
nity. Our present notice of his work will be chiefly confined to 
observations on these points of the first proposition, the proper 
limits of an article in a periodical publication not allowing the 
whole ground to be surveyed in a single paper. As it is the 
most thorough and systematic discussion of the subject that has 
been issued from the press, it seems desirable to present an accu- 
rate digest of the writer’s views, which we shall attempt to do, 
and express our dissent from those we believe to be erroneous. 
In his preliminary considerations, our author secures entire 
confidence in the soundness of his general views on this great 
question ; however he may err in regard to details, we have no 
fear of his going wrong upon important principles, when we 
find him starting on such high grounds, and fearlessly establish- 
ing such truths as the following —‘ The goodness of education 
is the first object to be looked to. The diffusion of a bad sys- 
tem is the diffusion of an evil. Numbers, here, so far from being 
matters of congratulation, are matters of regret. When we are 
told there are sixty, or six hundred, or six thousand, schools, we 
are told nothing — sometimes worse than nothing. We do not 
ask for buildings, we ask for education.” We recommend this 
paragraph to the particular attention of our Boards of Educa- 
tion, and all public bodies that legislate on the subject ; and to 
strengthen the single authority just cited, we add a thought or 
two to the same effect from others. ‘The difficulty of all edu- 
cational improvement,” says a foreign critic, “lies less in the 
amount, however enormous, of the work to be performed, than 
in the notion, that not a great deal is requisite. Our pedagogi- 
cal ignorance is only equal to our pedagogical conceit.” Mr. 
Stimpson, in remarking upon the obstacles to the improvement 
of education in Scotland, observes—‘ The habit, now one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, of lauding the Scottish parochial schools, 
and crediting them with all the intelligence and morality, which 
are said, to an extent beyond all truth, to characterize the man- 
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ual labor class of our countrymen, has been, and is yet, an ob- 
stacle of the complacent kind; a prevailing practical belief, 
that if schools, de facto, exist, education is provided for, be these 
schools and these teachers what they may, is an obstacle arising 
frem indifference and contentment.” These remarks may as 
justly be applied to the free schools of New England, and to the 
public schools of the United States generally, as to the parochial 
schools of Scotland. Some years since it was said implicitly by a 
writer in the North American Review, that the free schools of 
New England were inimitable, and had the old cry been kept 
up a little longer, they would have been for ever unworthy of 
being imitated. 

What, then, according to*Mr. Wyse, constitutes a good natu- 
ral education? ‘To be good, it must be suited to the peculiar 
wants of each individual ; it must produce a harmonious develop- 
ment of all the faculties ; it must prepare each citizen to perform 
the various duties which his several relations in society impose 
upon him. As it advances, it will therefore require to be modi- 
fied both by the capacity he develops, and the position he is to 
occupy. As respects the former, how often has the best system 
ever devised failed to effect its purpose; how many youthful 
minds have proved stubborn and sterile under the most careful 
culture, which have afterwards shot up in spontaneous luxu- 
riance ; — as respects the latter, how can it determine any thing 
in our country, where no man’s position in society is ever settled, 
until he is laid in his grave. The only answer to these objec- 
tions is, that they are accidental and local anomalies, for which 
no general system can provide. The difficulty arising from the 
peculiar character of our social institutions is inseparable from 
a rapidly advancing country, and is more in theory, than in 
practice ; —as far as it is of weight, it is an argument in favor 
of an uniform and equal intellectual culture to a certain extent. 
But there are other and greater obstacles; practical men and 
theorists, philosophers and empirics, have all differed with regard 
to many of the most important points of education; among the 
countless systems which have been proposed for carrying it into 
effect, how shall a selection be made? A few fundamental 
principles are recognized by all, but there is no subject in which 
so little of the practical is settled ; few or none object to the gen- 
eral position, that education must minister to the wants of the 
body, the mind, and the soul; but then start up a host of nar- 
row prejudices, conflicting opinions, and sectarian jealousies, to 
paralyze all attempts to carry out the principle. If we start 
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with Mr. Wyse, and insist upon the importance of physical edu- 
cation, it will be admitted by all, until we come to details ; for 
all acknowledge that exercise is essential to health of body — 
but in what way itis to be taken, is quite another affair. Some 
are for subjecting it to the regulations of the gymnasium; some 
for turning it to account as productive labor, either in the field 
or in the work shop; others again of leaving it to the unre- 
strained impulses of youthful spirits. Education furnishes a 
remarkable evidence of the perverted reasonings of all mere 
system makers: in their plans for the development of the physi- 
cal faculties, where nature is a sure and certain guide, they aban- 
don her dictates, and at the same time they undertake to sub- 
ject the mind, which depends wholly upon discipline, to her ima- 
ginary laws. If they would take a hint from our author, they 
would be likely to adopt a right course in this matter. “ Hap- 
piness, after all,” he remarks, ‘is the best atmosphere for youth- 
ful education. Whatever checks, or chills, or humbles, is di- 
rectly adverse and injurious to their young and buoyant natures. 
It is a season of love, and hope, and exultation; and to load it 
so soon with the pains and fears of earth, is a gratuitous cru- 
elty, an error as well as a crime.” This unquestionably points 
to the first object of physical education—to favor the playful 
activity, required by the quick circulation of the youthful blood. 
Allow to children “ample room and verge enough,” in the 
hours not otherwise employed, and their own bounding spirits 
will incessantly impel them to agreeable and healthful motion. 
The untaught nestling, as soon as fledged, launches forth from 
beneath the wing of its parent, and soars and sings as a token 
of its joy, although it has had no lesson to instruct it in its flight 
or in its song; not less clearly does the animal instinct discover 
itself in the child, in prompting it to sport and jump and exult 
in the use of its liberty and strength. ‘This is the only way in 
which exercise can be recreative; it must not be imposed, and 
it must be unrestrained, as far as is consistent with safety; but 
it is not the whole of physical education —it should have respect 
also to beauty and robustness of form, ease and gracefulness of 
carriage, self-possession in situations of unforeseen danger, pa- 
tient endurance of necessary fatigue—to cleanliness of person 
and sobriety in diet; it should also accustom the pupil to the 
occasional use of mechanical and agricultural implements, and 
to observe the results of labor of every kind, that he may under- 
stand how much the necessities and comforts of life are depend- 
ent upon it, As the object here is not primarily recreation, but 
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the attaining of desirable adornments, and good habits, and 
valuable knowledge, it requires lessons. 

For effecting a fine muscular development, nothing compares 
with gymnastics, including both the robust and graceful exer- 
cises ; when properly conducted, they form the most perfect sys- 
tem of physical training to which the body can be subjected, and 
had they not been perverted and carried to excess, they would 
never have fallen into discredit. In conjunction with them, it 
may be well to provide conveniences for exercises of industry, 
where so much of mechanical labor may be performed, as will 
improve those powers and senses, which it serves to call into ac- 
tion; and so much of agricultural and horticultural, as will give 
the pupils that knowledge of the culture of the earth, which all 
who dwell upon it, and are nurtured by its fruits, are bound to 
acquire. ‘These exercises of industry are highly salutary, and 
indeed essential in physical education, but not suited to its early 
discipline. As a light exercise, walking is excellent, and in the 
country it may be practised to great pleasure and profit ; in their 
walks, the pupils should always be accompanied by the teachers; 
it is a situation peculiarly favorable to friendly and familiar in- 
tercourse between them, and affords occasion for a great deal of 
incidental instruction from the great volume of nature, as it lays 
open to the eye. Then there is no objection to rambling from 
subject to subject, lighting upon every flower, and gratifying the 
most excursive curiosity —to please and to amuse is the appro- 
priate purpose. If these views are just, how manifestly deficient 
are we in the means for physical education; we literally take no 
thought for the body ; we do not even afford to children an op- 
portunity and a convenient place for the sports to which they are 
naturally disposed ; our unsightly school buildings are jammed 
into some crowded corner, without a foot of unoccupied ground 
near them, except the street, and without any regard to the ob- 
jects with which they are surrounded. We are always complain- 
ing of the trespasses of school-boys on our pleasure and cultivated 
grounds, and think not how strongly we tempt them to commit 
such acts, by making every thing more agreeable than that which 
is appropriated to their use. Our misuse of the materiel in edu- 
cation is inexplicable : we treat the mind, as if we never intended 
to have it advance beyond its infancy, keeping it in the swaddling- 
bands of school apparatuses, and toy shop cabinets; and we treat 
the body as if it needed no recreative exercise, regarding children 
as men, and thinking it better to bow them down with toil, than 
to trust them to the plastic hand of nature, to mould them into 
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forms of grace and strength, by the springing step and varied 
movements of their own light hearts. ‘‘ Our school associations,” 
as Mr. Wyse truly remarks, ‘ cast their sunshine or gloom over 
many a long year of after existence ;” and that men do not think 
of this for their children, and be induced by it to do all that can 
be done by the aid of material circumstances, to make their long 
hours at school agreeable and happy, implies either a culpable 
indiflerence, or a base selfishness. ‘The health and cheerfulness 
and contentment of the young are surely objects deserving of the 
care and efforts of men of mature years. ‘Too much could not 
be said upon this head of the subject; but we must leave it here, 
and pass to another. 

Intellectual Education.—In Mr. Wyse’s plan, this is to 
*¢ spread out to its fullest strength and size the whole intellectual 
man ;” it is to be both rational and aesthetic—to develop the 
faculties of reason and of sentiment. Starting with Pestalozzi’s 
notion of first exciting the attention by sensible objects, which 
are to exercise the faculties by affording opportunities for com- 
parison, and from comparison for judgment, and from a series 
of judgments for reasoning, and in conjunction with the reasoning 
powers, of bringing memory and imagination into activity, he re- 
lies much upon the aid of the senses, in effecting the whole mental 
culture. It remains to be proved how far this popular system of 
the day is in accordance with the science of mind; thus far we 
have neither seen nor heard of results, to justify a belief in it. 
True it is, ‘‘ we live before we think;” but it does not follow, 
that we should continue to live as if we were unable to think. 
Were there nothing in view in cultivating the mind, but to ac- 
quire the knowledge of material objects, it might be well to be- 
gin its culture on the principle of an exclusive education of the 
senses —it might then accomplish all that was expected of it; 
as this is not the case, and as we require of it vastly higher 
duties, there is some hazard in subjecting it at the outset to a 
purely materializing process. We are far from objecting to the 
child’s acquiring an early knowledge of the common objects 
around him, but this does not satisfy the system; it requires 
such objects to be the medium through which all knowledge 
must be imparted —every thing must be made visible to the eye, 
before being presented to the mind as a subject for its reflections. 
‘l'o this extent, however, our author does not go; but his gene- 
ral principles have great influence upon his opinions of the best 
methods of instruction, as we shall find on coming to that part 
of the work which treats of their applications. 
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Two considerations are here presented: 1. The knowledge 
communicated ; 2. The mode of communicating it, or studies 
and instruction. He forms two classes of studies, essential and 
accessory, as education may be limited or extended. In the 
former are included, reading, writing, mother tongue, mathe- 
matics, and, if circumstances permit, a seasoning of an indefina- 
ble article called useful knowledge. The accessory will be given 
when we come to that division of the subject. It is not much in 
favor of education, either as a science or an art, that there is no 
unanimity of opinion as to the method or order of teaching the 
very A BC of all written knowledge. How shall a child be 
taught to read? is a question that has yet to be settled; some 
adhere to the old mode of beginning with the letters and syllables ; 
some are for exploding it altogether, and among them Mr. Wyse, 
who follows Pestalozzi in first teaching sounds or pronunciation ; 
and there is still another method, that of Mr. Wood, which dis- 
penses with the division of words into syllables, beginning with 
monosyllabic words and proceeding to polysyllabic without re- 
garding their divisions. It cannot be necessary that this uncer- 
tainty should continue ; a fair experiment upon twenty learners, 
well conducted, ought not to leave a doubt as to the superiority 
of the several methods. Nothing can be simpler, clearer, and 
easier, than the method practised in the German schools, as de- 
scribed in the report of Mr. Stowe to the legislature of Ohio. 
Had Mr. Edgeworth been taught in that way, he never would 
have considered “learning to read the most difficult of human 
attainments ;”’ and if Mr. Wyse should see it tried, he would no 
longer speak of it as a matter of “ time and torment.” A clever 
boy can certainly learn to distinguish the letters of the alphabet 
as easily as the same number of marbles, and this he will do in 
a single game, when to an adult there is no visible difference be- 
tween them; to spare him the “time and torment” of such a 
labor, is required neither by economy nor humanity. With the 
highest respect for the judgment of Mr. Wyse, we cannot join 
him in thinking that “ alphabetic teaching is the disgrace of el- 
ementary education ;” in some form or other, the alphabet must 
be learnt, and we see not how it can be done more easily, than 
by learning the letters one by one. Before this is done, there 
may be great advantage in frequently reading to the child, for 
the purpose of showing to him the new source of enjoyment it 
will place in his power, and thereby exciting in him a desire for 
the attainment ; and no injury will be done him, if he should spend 
five or six of the first years of his life having no other knowledge of 
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books, than what he acquires by the ear. There is one devia- 
tion that is sometimes made from the usage of oral alphabetic 
teaching, requiring the pupils first ta form the letters on the black 
board, to which there is no good objection ; and it has some ad- 
vantages over the other— it leads him to a more accurate obser- 
vation of their distinguishing marks: from this exercise he may 
soon proceed to lessons in writing. ‘These two arts, which, for 
all practical purposes, are the highest to be attained by man, are 
never duly estimated but by the want of them; to mind, they 
are of almost equal moment as air and water to life, and should 
be alike universally distributed. True, they may become dan- 
gerous instruments, when their use is not regulated by principle 
—and so are these elements the causes of death in various ways ; 
the argument is a fair one in favor of the former, as the analogy 
is as perfect as any which can be drawn from a comparison be- 
tween things relating to mind and matter. 

The next step in the pupil’s progress, on Mr. Wyse’s system 
of intellectual education, is to attain a knowledge of his mother 
tongue. He does not propose to make little girls and boys 
astronomers, metaphysicians, political economists, and many 
other things which they cannot be, to the neglect of their own 
language, in which they can and ought to be thoroughly versed. 
Nothing is well acquired unless the attention is particularly fixed 
upon the specific thing in view; reading a language is but par- 
tial instruction, it must be taught as a language or it will never 
be learnt—children may read every hour in the day without 
learning to speak grammatically or spell correctly, unless gram- 
mar and orthography are made especial objects in their lessons. 
It is a fact of every day’s observation, that of the three uses of 
a language, no one can be attained if not made a distinct study. 
Knowledge of the ancient languages is generally confined to 
reading, because instruction in them rarely extends to speaking 
and writing, and persons who learn a language by the ear, may 
speak it fluently, and to a certain extent correctly, without being 
able to read or write a word. ‘The same priaciple is true in the 
most ordinary concerns of life; a man may pass and repass the 
same road for years without knowing what are the products of 
the fields by the wayside, or the kind of fences which enclose 
them, if other thoughts occupy his mind; and so in every 
branch of study, books may constantly be used for one purpose, 
and the collateral benefits not be derived from them when they 
are not distinctly presented. The fair inference from this rea- 
soning is, that the grammar of a language cannot be learnt well 
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u’ less it is expressly studied ; if it comes indirectly, it comes but 
imperfectly. Of the thousand errors which prevail in the modern 
system of instruction, none is more mischievous both as it affects 
accuracy of knowledge and mental discipline, than the desultory 
habit in which it indulges. Observing that the untaught some- 
times acquire in a rambling, immethodical way, the advocates 
of the system illogically deduce therefrom, that it is the proper, 
or, as such follies are called, the natural method; as if it were 
the business of nature both to furnish the instruments and to point 
out the use of them. We must go back to the savage if we 
would see how far nature carries her lessons—she provides the 
faculties, but she is no more a teacher for the mind than she is a 
tailor for the body ; left entirely to her care, the first would re- 
main as ignorant as the second would naked. ‘To apply this 
reasoning to the mother tongue: as it is to be learnt, it must be 
taught, and taught thoroughly, methodically, and grammatically. 
Whether the grammar forms and rules are to be fixed in the 
memory from a single book, or derived from analytic lessons out 
of many, is of little consequence, especially with regard to our 
language, in which the inflexions are few and the syntux is sim- 
ple; but we cannot see the soundness of that reasoning which 
maintains, that “to begin a language with its grammar is to be- 
gin at the end.” ‘To begin a language with its grammar is 
neither more nor less than to take advantage of the aids which 
the learning of others has provided ; it is possible the same re- 
sults might be obtained after long study by induction, and yet 
we doubt not the brightest pupils would be sadly puzzled with 
the difficulties of a language in any degree intricate, if they had 
no grammar to help them out. It is another of the errors arising 
from a supposed compliance with the dictates of nature: a lan- 
guage is formed before its grammar, and therefore it is argued 
it must be learned first; if such fallacious reasoning did not 
come from a sensible man like Mr. Wyse, it would not deserve 
a serious refutation. The same philosophy would require, that 
the principles of astronomy should not be studied before the laws 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies had been deduced from 
observation ; and that a knowledge of the system of classification 
in natural history must be preceded by a knowledge of the ob- 
jects classified, because those movements and those objects exist- 
ed anterior to the science which explains them. It is the very 
purpose of science to make known systematically and faithfully 
the facts and principles which previous investigation had collect- 
ed, and enable the inquirer most readily to verify them by ob- 
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servation and experiment. The same is true in some measure 
in art: an apprentice is not taught to make a watch or a piano- 
forte by taking it to pieces; he must first learn to make the parts 
of which it is composed, and then practical analysis may enable 
him to put the parts together. There is but one argument on 
the other side: children are analysts in finding out the structure 
of their toys; they do not investigate the laws by which they 
are put together; they discover what is inside, as crows'do what 
is hidden beneath the shells of an oyster; and perhaps these au- 
thorities may be conclusive with the admirers of the natural 
method. Analysis is one mode of arriving at truth, and often 
the best mode, but not always; nor is every one capable of 
making use of it; until one is, he must trust to the principles 
which have been deduced by its aid. Regarding this as a fun- 
damental error in the philosophy of intellectual cultivation, we 
have devoted to its refutation, the room that would otherwise 
have been occupied with remarks upon the pernicious tendency 
of the systems of Hamilton and of Jacotot. 

The ancient languages not having a place in Mr. Wyse’s 
schedule of essential studies for popular education, mathematics 
must be his sole reliance for mental discipline. The method by 
which they are to be taught is, therefore, a far more important 
consideration, than if the study were pursued chiefly for the 
positive knowledge to be derived from it. His course embraces 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, which, if rightly studied, 
may be sufficient both for discipline and the mathematical know- 
ledge required in elementary education. Modern notions of 
instruction have gone far towards banishing all science from the 
mathematics studied in the schools, and leaving nothing but the 
art. About halfa century ago, arithmetic was invaded by one of 
these notions; under the deceptive name of “ mental” it wormed 
itself into general favor, and ready reckoning was in a fair way 
of wholly displacing scientific calculation. Pestalozzi had the 
credit of being its inventor, which is easy to believe, as we read 
in his autobiography, that he could neither count, reckon, nor 
cipher; and with all his benevolence, we presume he intended 
no one else ever should. While it was in the full tide of unsuc- 
cessful experiment, we remember to have heard one very fair 
criterion of its worth stated by the greatest mathematician this 
country has produced : “* My son,”’ said he, “‘ has been studying 
arithmetic two years upon the Pestalozzi plan, and I now find 
him unable to add up a short column of figures.” The son has 
since shown, that the deficiency was not in his own mind ; he 
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has proved himself worthy of his origin. It may be said, that 
a single example proves nothing ; we acknowledge, that in com- 
mon cases, it does not; in the present, it proves on which side 
of this question the highest authority is to be placed, and on 
the same side we believe general opinion is now found. How 
then shall arithmetic be taught; shall the teacher stand up be- 
fore his pupil, like one of the Corybantes, with abacus in hand, 
and regulate the movements of their minds, by those of his fin- 
gers and his balls, making their power of combining numbers 
to depend upon the observed combinations of visible material 
bodies? We answer, no; tell them at once what it is they are 
entering upon, explain to them the figures it uses, and the prin- 
ciples on which their simple and local values depend, and the 
mode of combining them, both by aggregation and difference ; 
let as much of this as is necessary be illustrated by reference to 
the common material objects in view, and at the same time let 
it serve as a lesson in abstraction. Let not teaching be begun, 
until it can be begun on proper principles; all the arithmetic 
that boys need know, before they can so comprehend it, they 
will learn from their fingers and their marbles. When the ope- 
rations in simple whole numbers are thoroughly understood and 
made familiar by practice, algebraic symbols and signs, and the 
first forms of generalization, and the expressions in universal 
arithmetic for numerical combinations, should be learnt. The 
same principles are then to be applied to fractional quantities, 
and so explained as to satisfy the pupil he has not taken up a 
new set of numbers, but only found a new form of expressing 
those which he first learnt. A course like this will discover 
what aptitude there may be for mathematical studies, and deter- 
mine in what way, and how far, they may be advantageously 
pursued. The application of arithmetic to practical purposes, is 
a distinct study, which is to be continued as long and as vari- 
ously, as the business in which it is to be used may require. 
The transition from the science of numbers, taught in the man- 
ner just described, to that of quantity, is scarcely perceptible: 
the principles of algebra are already in a great measure under- 
stood, and the mind prepared to be exercised in analysis, which 
cannot be continued too long or be too severe for the purposes 
of discipline. Geometry, also, needs no better introduction ; its 
first truths are already in the mind ; they have found their way 
there without the aid of a baby apparatus. This study has 
not only to carry on the mental discipline already begun, it 
has also to lead to a habit of logical reasoning, to direct in the 
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investigation of truth, and to excite a love for it; this is its great 
subjective value, and we deem it of very little importance, whe- 
ther the pupil is made acquainted with its terms and principles 
by diagrams, or solid bodies: the great thing is to understand 
them, and to use them rightly in reasoning. On this point, our 
author thinks very differently. ‘‘ It is not by abstractions,” he 
says, ‘‘ either children or nations begin ; it is not, in fine, the be- 
ginning of knowledge ; even if it were, it is not the means to 
attract youth. No science yet came fully armed, Minerva-like, 
from the human intellect. Euclid and Aristotle were inventors, 
it is true, but inventors in one light only; they brought toge- 
ther, arranged well, and thus, to what was art before, gave the 
character of science. Precisely in this manner, should the child 
proceed ; he should set out by observation of facts—by disco- 
very. It will be time later to come to their arrangement —to 
reasoning.” ‘To these positions the answers are plain; mental 
discipline is not to depend upon the attractive; it is not the 
business of youth to form a science, but to learn it; children 
are not Euclids and Aristotles, and hence cannot philosophize 
like them. Our remarks are to be confined to pure geometry ; 
in its various practical applications it is more or less an art, 
and admits of all the facilities which art can furnish for teach- 
ing it. Mathematical drawing is one of these applications, and 
is included among the essential studies that form the first part 
of his course; and it seems to us rightly so placed, as there are 
few acquirements of more general practical utility; we would 
make the first question about a study in all cases, as an exercise 
of the mind, what will be its benefit? the second, what will be 
the benefit of the knowledge acquired by it ? 

We agree with our author in the opinion, that “reading, 
writing, mother tongue, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, are 
acquirements indispensable to every man;” and in the intellectual 
part of the school course of national education, we would go no 
farther. It may seem a scanty amount of instruction; but if 
faithfully given and received, in addition to the requisite physical, 
moral, and religious culture, it will be found to fully occupy the 
time allowed to the greater part of children for attendance upon 
school. It is all that can be done well, although not all that 
it would be desirable to do; much more might be useful, indeed ; 
but if studies are to be decided by that criterion—when are we to 
stop — who will undertake to fix the limits of useful knowledge ? 
Besides, the limit of what must be taught in schools, is not also 
the limit of what may easily be learnt; there is abundant leisure 
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for acquiring knowledge out of school hours, if means are at 
command, and those means are books. <A well chosen and well 
furnished library is a valuable and necessary appendage to every 
school, almost as necessary as teachers, and a vast deal more 
valuable than a large majority of them. By the aid of such a 
library, youth will discover the studies to which their minds are 
best adapted, and their tastes most inclined, and direct their in- 
quiries accordingly. Instead, then, of acquiring their first no- 
tions of a science from some pitiful compendium, “in which 
knowledge is thinned down and diluted for the tenderest capaci- 
ty,” as if for the express purpose of checking all mental activity, 
they may refresh their minds at the higher fountains, and find 
there what: will nourish thought as well as exercise memory. In 
this way, matters of curious inquiry will be often suggested to 
them, that may need farther explanation from the voice of living 
instruction ; for this purpose, a time should be set apart for fa- 
miliar conversations between teacher and pupils, upon the books 
read, and the ideas acquired from them. 

On the subject of school libraries, and the advantages to be de- 
rived from them, we must refer to the able communications re- 
cently made to the legislature of this state by the Rev. Mr. Page, 
of whose forcible and sound reasoning we have conclusive proof 
in the liberal appropriation which it called forth. This plan for 
directing and extending the inquiries of young minds is both 
practical and practicable; neither of which qualities can be predi- 
cated of the systems proposed by many recent writers on edu- 
cation, who demand an almost indefinite extension of school 
studies. Mr. Wyse thinks that many may be added to his list 
of essentials, if circumstances favor; and proposes to bring ina 
great array from that elastic category called useful knowledge, in 
the specification of which he very ingeniously avoids the neces- 
sity of a precise determination of the series, by closing it with 
an &c.—His enumeration stands thus in his own words: ‘ The 
elements of drawing, geography, history ; general notions, in the 
most popular form, on the nature and operations of mind; pre- 
liminary principles of logic; outlines of natural law; the particu- 
lar law of the country; sketches of national biography ; elemen- 
tary principles of medicine, adapted to the people; principles of 
domestic education; of household, agricultural, commercial in- 
dustry, &c. &c. ‘The extreme advantage of these portions of 
public instruction in elementary schools,” he says, ‘‘isobvious. If 
the public is permitted by circumstances to proceed farther, they 
lay a firm and large foundation; if not, they form a good stock 
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of education by themselves. To those, therefore, whose means 
and time are limited, they are inestimable.” The same opinion 
is maintained by Mr. Wines, whose treatise on popular education 
is, in most respects, excellent. ‘The list of the studies,” says this 
gentleman, “should include many now entirely omitted, and those 
already embraced in it ought to be pursued far beyond what 
they are at present. Not only should all the youth of our land 
learn so much of the history of other times and nations, and of 
the history, constitution, and Jaws of their own country, as will 
enable them to exercise the right of suffrage wisely ; they ought 
also to form some acquaintance with the manifold and wonderful 
works of the Creator. ‘I'he elements of natural history, botany, 
mineralogy, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, and physical phi- 
losophy, when taught with sensible illustrations and appropriate 
experiments, are all perfectly level to the understanding of chil- 
dren, and admirably adapted to develop their faculties of obser- 
vation and reason, to excite a thirst for knowledge, and to awa- 
ken in their souls, ere yet the well springs of life have been poi- 
soned, those sentiments of piety, which are the brightest orna- 
ments, as they are the sweetest consolations, of our degenerate 
mature. Vocal music, drawing, public and domestic economy, 
agriculture, and some of the manual arts, ought severally to re- 
ceive their share of attention from the pupils.” 

We do not deny, that all this knowledge is desirable and val- 
uable, but we do deny that it can be acquired in any proper 
sense at school during the period of the ordinary school course. 
If the school and the scholar are tasked only up to their proper 
powers, and furnished with the means of performing their task 
well, there can be no mistake about the results: education will 
prove of inestimable value in its influence both on individuals 
and on society ; but if a miraculous transmuting efficacy be de- 
manded of it, there is great reason to fear it may prove a mere 
moral and intellectual alchemy, and the school its Jaboratory, in 
which the sterling ore of mind will be converted into dross. 
Systems of instruction may doubtless be much improved, and the 
amount acquired in a given time thereby greatly increased ; on 
the other hand, it should be remembered, that the ripening of 
the mind is subjected to determinate laws, and that no process 
can be invented to hasten it. Dr. Johnson’s sententious reason- 
ing, to disprove the stories of Milton’s extraordinary feats as a 
teacher, is here much to the point. ‘It is told,” says he, in his 
life of this great poet, ‘that in the art of education he performed 
wonders, and a formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and 
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Latin, that were read in Aldersgate-street by youth between ten 
and fifteen years of age. Those who tell or receive these sto- 
ries, should consider, that nobody can be taught faster than he 
can learn. ‘The speed of the horseman must be limited by the 
power of the horse.”” We quote the sentence which follows, al- 
though less applicable, because it shows that the Doctor had some 
practical knowledge on the subject, and therefore some claim 
to be considered asoracular. ‘Every man that has undertaken 
to instruct others, can tell what slow advances he has been able 
to make, and how much patience it requires to recal vagrant in- 
attention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd 
misapprehension.” We are told in the volume of highest wisdom, 
that ‘to every thing there is a season ;” which clearly implies, that 
every thing is not to be done at onetime. The labors of those 
friendly to the extension of knowledge, are daily providing for 
the deficiencies which a school education must necessarily leave ; 
it is showered down upon the present age, by the wide circulation 
of cheaply printed books, as plentifully as the rain from heaven ; 
and no young man, especially in our country, can come forward 
with a mind properly disciplined, and justly complain that he 
must thirst for lack of it. We are therefore for laying a deep 
and solid, rather than a broad, foundation, for popular education, 
and relying uponafter opportunities for that extension of it, which 
may be found desirable and necessary. 

When we come to Mr. Wyse’s accessory studies, we find them 
to include most of those which in our country complete the aca- 
demic and collegiate courses, although they are regarded by him 
as only higher branches of elementary education. We do not 
question the importance of any one of them in a course of liberal 
culture; where we have doubts, they refer to the age at which 
it is proposed the attention should be directed to them. In the 
course are embraced drawing, architecture, natural history, geo- 
graphy, history, legislation, political economy, ancient and 
modern languages, domestic economy, psychology, and music. 

Drawing, as far as it is mathematical, is a proper application 
of geometry, and was included with it in the class of essential 
studies ; any farther attainments in the art must depend upon the 
possession of the talent necessary for it, and a school of art is the 
proper place for cultivating it; and so of architecture, nothing 
beyond its mathematical principles can ever be advantageously 
studied in a school of general education. 

Natural history, on many accounts, is a valuable study for 
youth ; it gives them a more observing eye, a habit of nice 
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comparison, discrimination, arrangement, and classification ; it 
makes them familiar with nature, and fills their hearts with ad- 
miration for its author ; it oflers a new motive to healthful exer- 
cise, and furnishes a delightful recreation from severer labors ; 
and it is of great practical utility. Every facility for cultivating 
it should be furnished to the pupils of a school, but it need not 
encroach upon the hours devoted to class studies. 

Geography is usually considered a study for young children; 
Mr. Wyse thinks its elements may be taught even before reading. 
This opinion seems to us altogether erroneous. Few subjects 
require more previous knowledge, or more active exercise of the 
mind, to be well understood: there is really nothing gained by 
learning the answers to the questions in the geographical prim- 
ers; a boy may tell off hand the circumference of the earth in 
miles, and still have no juster notion of that extent, than is im- 
plied in considering it equal to that from his father’s house to 
the gate, as we have actually known in some instances. ‘I'he 
topographical part of geography, as descriptions of countries, 
of remarkable mountains, valleys, islands, and rivers, presents 
simple facts, and may be read early; but as a scientific study, it 
is connected with spherics, astronomy, natural history, statistics, 
and politics, and therefore belongs to.the advanced stage of a 
course of instruction. Facilities for acquiring geography, in its 
popular sense, have been greatly increased within a few years; all 
its principal facts are now presented in pictorial and tabular rep- 
resentations — it is all prepared for the eye; the earth is dissected, 
depicted, and demonstrated by maps and charts, as accurately as 
the human body in the most perfect set of anatomical plates — 
we have oreographical, potomographical, hydrographical, ethno- 
graphical, zoographical,and phytographical maps and tables, rep- 
resenting every possible class of facts in still more minute subdi- 
visions, with ingenious contrivances for designating the cntensiry 
of every moral and intellectual phenomemon; and we have now 
from Mr. Wyse, a plan for artificial globes of glass, celestial 
enclosing terrestial. If this could be so improved, as to show 


us 
“ Farth, sel/-balanced, on her centre hung; 
And Heaven, in all her glory, shine, and roll 
Her motions, as the great mover's hand 
First wheel’d their course” 





it would indeed be a visible exhibition of a mysterious power, 
but it would still be a toy too trifling to satisfy the all-grasping 
mind. Most of these things have their advantages and disad- 
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vantages; they help to learn a great deal more, but it is doubt- 
ful if they help to retain longer, or to think more deeply. ‘The 
mind, as well as the body, derives its force from activity, and that 
can hardly be promoted by the exclusive contemplation of ma- 
terial objects, nor expanded by nut-shell knowledge — which are 
the two great characteristics of the modern system of education 
—and they make us fearful for its consequences. 

The next subject in Mr. Wyse’s course is history, upon which 
his remarks are particularly judicious. The mode of studying 
it is to be entirely remodelled, or the study to be deferred to ma- 
turer years, when the pupil becomes grounded in all the great 
principles of moral and social duty. ‘The latter seems the bet- 
ter plan. ‘The facts which history furnishes relate so entirely 
to man, and leave such lasting impressions upon man, and the 
moral of most of its tales is so unfavorable to man, that they 
ought not be studied until the mind is sufficiently formed to phi- 
losophize upon them. Mr. Dick omits it in his enumeration of 
studies fur ‘ the mental illumination and moral improvement of 
mankind,” which is regarded as an oversight by Mr. Wines ; it 
is however more probable that it was not considered as likely to 
conduce to the latter purpose. Must it then be entirely left out 
from a course of intellectual culture? By no means; but it 
must be postponed until its uses are better understood, and views 
given of it diflerent from those presented in our meagre manuals. 
For this opinion we have the authority of Herder, Frederick 
Schlegel, Guizot, Professor Muller, and all the sound writers of 
our time. ‘To the philosophy, and not to the details, of history, 
they look for its power of instructing. Whenever the study is 
begun, it should be with that of national history, which is both 
the most interesting and most useful to every individual ;— the up- 
ward ascent also is to be preferred: remote events become inter- 
esting when traced out as the causes of the more recent; and the 
inquiry is more definite, when it begins with nations and things 
which are, and thence goes back to those which have been. 

Under the head of legislation, a course of study is recommend- 
ed, in substance the same as that to which the attention of in- 
structors was called by the superintendant of common schools in 
this state, in his report for the year 1827, comprising “a gene- 
ral outline of the principles and constitution of our government 
—the nature of our institutions — the duties which they require — 
the manner of fulfilling them — together with a sketch of the chief 
features of our civil, and especially of our criminal, code.” All 
this knowledge is particularly requisite in our country; no man 
15* 
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is properly qualified to exercise his rights as a citizen, until he 
has acquired it; and if he has no better opportunity, he must 
make the preparation, or at least begin it, at school. ‘The risk 
of bringing young men too soon into the arena of politics is less 
to be feared, than that of their being unprepared when the pro- 
per time arrives for them to enter it. Every day shows us the 
evils of political ignorance and indifference, and it is one of the 
proper objects of national education to remove them. ‘There is 
now no obstacle to a complete accomplishment of it; the labors 
of our constitutional jurists, within a few years, have furnished 
many admirable expositions of the principles of our govern- 
ment, and rendered them an easy and proper subject of universal 
study. 

Intimately connected with this study is that of Political Eco- 
nomy. Were the principles of this science settled, it would be 
inferior to none in its importance to social man; and even with 
all its uncertainty, it decides too many questions affecting the 
interests and prusperity of the whole community, to be left out 
of a course of popular instruction. Mr. Wyse regards it as the 
appropriate department of the people— ‘If they are to have any 
education at all, this,” he says, “‘ ought to be their education 
Why do they pass—ofien in a single night—from people to 
populace, and from populace to mob, — but from some supposed 
infringement of their rights and interests —some panic, in which 
their ignorance has a far larger share than their malignity? Why 
do they run after gold, or cut off this or that intercourse with 
their neighbor, at the dictum of this or that Sir Oracle— but 
from the notorious confidence which uneducated men usually 
place in every audacious quack who takes the trouble to dupe 
them—a confidence quite natural from their want of knowledge, 
and consequent total incapacity to judge whether his nostrums 
will kill or cure.” ‘This is in some measure true in our country, 
but not to the same extent as in England ; and yet enough so, to 
make the reasoning applicable to ourselves, and show the neces- 
sity of providing that knowledge which would remedy the evil. 

In laying out his plan of national education, Mr. Wyse con- 
stantly bears in mind, that the great purpose to be effected is the 
improvement of the people in their social relations ; he therefore 
insists more earnestly upon their acquiring that knowledge 
which will best qualify them to sustain those relations, and to 
perform the duties arising out of them, than that which has 
value only as science. On this account, he attaches less impor- 
tance to the physical sciences as an elementary study, and thinks 
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it inexpedient to attempt any thing beyond mere popular solu- 
tions of the ordinary processes of nature, leaving the scientific 
instruction for the higher seminaries. In this way they are at 
least harmless, and they may sometimes be of positive use in 
awakening curiosity, and in developing peculiar talent. We 
agree with him in thinking them unsuited to the lower school 
course: very little valuable knowledge of them can be acquired 
in the way in which they are there studied, and still less of fa- 
vorable influence upon the mind, by using the collection of nick- 
nacks miscalled school apparatus. In the more advanced stages 
of education, these branches must be leading studies, especially 
for young men who wish to be well trained for the race of life 
as it is nowrun. At the present day, the knowledge quickest 
in the market, is that which literally constitutes power; it must 
be able to move the spindles of a cotton-mill, to accelerate the 
speed of a locomotive or a pyroscaph, or to bring down the un- 
seen electric spirit of the air at its bidding, and transmit the price 
of cotton from New Orleans to New York with the rapidity of 
lightning. It is precisely because knowledge of this kind is in 
such demand, and therefore likely to turn aside attention from 
every thing else, that it has less right to engage the early years 
of study ; it is professional, and will take care of itself —for men 
who aim at excellence in their vocation, will not fail to acquire 
that by which it is secured. The aim of national education must 
be more general and liberal; it must do most for those studies 
which will be pushed aside as soon as the business principle gets 
possession of the mind. 

Domestic Economy is a branch of study in Mr. Wyse’s plan 
of education, and we are really at a loss to know how it can be 
made a matter of public instruction. It would save millions to 
the people of every country, if it were understood and prac- 
tised — for, of itself, it constitutes thrift; but it is too practical to 
be taught to much purpose in schools, unless they are connected 
with pattern farms, or pattern households. ‘The school, how- 
ever, is not without its opportunities for inculcating the general 
principles of economy— we question only its power to introduce 
it into systematic teaching. Still it is a department in which a 
great deal of efficient instruction may be given by books, and it 
is one of the very few in which we think it safe to teach by 
story; here amusing tales may doubtless sometimes be the best 
mode of inculcating didactic precepts. We must introduce a 
passage from our author on this subject; it is too full of good 
sense and practical truth to be omitted : 
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“ Good husbandry, and good housewifery, are the two practical 
arts of most use to our rural population. No family, however 
limited, can be conducted without order, cleanliness, activity, good 
physical habits of all kinds; none without a spirit of good feeling, 
reciprocal kindness, peace, honesty, strict and persevering atten- 
tion to moral duty ; finally, none without a competent knowledge 
of the best method, the shortest and surest means to the wisest 
ends, how to put out to advantage their well earned gains, how 
to spend with frugality and profit, how to economize with com- 
fort and generosity. ‘The difference between two families, equally 
industrious and equally moral, will be just the difference which 
exists between their respective knowledge. One starves with 
what to the other is competency, and sometimes superfluity. 
There is no happiness, and little morality, where there is not first 
a due provision for necessary physical wants. Education should, 
therefore, propose, as a primary object, the communicating on 
each of these heads, concise, but clear and practical, instructions. 
It should form, particularly among the lower classes, the most con- 
siderable portion of female education. Domestic economics, well 
practised, will be the best preventive of want, vice, and discon- 
tent——the best barrier against the hospital, the poor-house, the 
gin-shop, and the secret club.” 


“Of what advantage to a merchant, to the head of a manu- 
factory, to a military man, or to any of the numerous classes de- 
pendenton our public offices, is the most complete knowledge of 
the ancient languages?” This is a question unworthy of the 
enlightened, liberal, and sound mind of Mr. Wyse; and, in our 
view, insulting to the several classes to which it is directed. It 
is inconsistent with himself, with reason, and with fact; he every 
where rejects the narrow ground of the utilitarians, as the basis of 
education; he even makes its ulterior end to have no reference 
to the present life, except as a guide and aid in the performance 
of duty, and then denies to a large portion of mankind the use 
of one of the most valuable means of intellectual cultivation, and 
one acknowledged to be such by himself, as we shall soon show 
in his own language! We respect the logic, whatever we may 
think of the judgment, of those who begin their opposition to the 
study of the ancient languages, by insisting on their total use- 
lessness ; the point at issue is here clearly understood, and may 
be easily argued. We entertain a very different opinion, finding 
many reasons for believing, that a knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages, especially the former, independently of their 
literature, is a very desirable and useful attainment to every per- 
son of European origin, without regard to condition or occu- 
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pation in life. The study of them, properly pursued, furnishes 
the best possible course of mental discipline ; it is as invigorating 
to the mind as the Grecian games were to the body; and is, like 
them, a girding up for a higher contest; as a janua linguarum, 
one of them is a wide portal, affording at once an entrance to 
all the languages of southern Europe, which must otherwise be 
gained by repeated escalades; the other furnishes an universal 
glossary to the nomenclature of modern science and art. Lan- 
guage is visible, audible thought; we owe to it the knowledge of 
our origin and of our destination ; although it is but a breath, it 
is the most durable of all that belongs to man; time has dug the 
grave of every other monument of human greatness— it has swept 
away all but the living generations into the ocean of eternity — 
and that has closed in upon every other vestige. In the early days 
of the world, when the whole earth was of one speech, scripture 
history informs us, that an attempt was made to build a tower, 
whose top might reach unto Heaven ; and we may learn from the 
manner in which the attempt was defeated, how to estimate the 
importance of language ; there was no piling of mountains upon 
the presumptuous projectors—their tongues were confounded, 

and they were scattered abroad. ‘The first remedy for this con- 
fusion, was the invention of alphabetic characters, ‘and of written 
language ; and to avail ourselves of the remedy, when it is most 
needed, we must ascend as near as we can to the origin of the lan- 
guages most in use— we must learn Greek and Latin. ‘These are 
the obvious reasons for the positive usefulness of these languages ; 
they lay no claim to novelty, but it is lawful to repeat them until 
they have been disproved. ‘The advocates for this study will 
thank our author for the condemnation he pronounces upon the 
manner in which they are taught, acknowledging, with some re- 
servation, that ‘‘ they should be ‘taught only to such as require them, 
and taught so as not to exclude other more important matters ;”” 

they will unqualifiedly agree, that they should be veritably and 
decidedly taught, and the pupil receive for his time and labor 
something more than mongrel, water-gruel, dictionary know- 
ledge, with which, after an apprenticeship worse than Jacob’s, he 
is now generally sent forth.” Thus much we venture to answer 
for; and for ourselves we go farther, and agree with him, that ‘it 
is folly to put boys into Latin and breeches at the same time ;” 
and that twelve is quite in season for beginning the study. In 
one year after that age, more may be accomplished than in four 
preceding, when the most that can be done is to prepare to learn. 
We like most of his notions upon this branch of instruction—he 
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directs the pupil’s attention to the author, and not to commen- 
taries and various readings, and like points of philology; he ex- 
ercises him in accurate analysis of the passages read ; in etymol- 
ogy; upon the peculiarities of style of authors, and of the period 
in which they wrote; upon geography, archaiology, history, 
mythology, and whatever else may explain the subjects treated 
of. Mythology is vindicated from the reproach commonly cast 
upon it: 

“Studied as it ought to be,” he very justly observes, “it is a highly 
moral and interesting study, full of exquisite and profound philo- 
sophy— full of truth and beauty —full of all sweet and noble harmo- 
nies; we voluntarily throw by one half of ancient mind, the very 
best interpreter we could possibly have for the other, by throwing 
by the whole range of ancient art. Who thinks of translating a 
poem into a bas-relief, or of seeking in a statue the first outline of 
a poem? It is in their juxta-position that they become compre- 
hensible ; that they reciprocally give and receive form of life. ‘The 
Laocoon of the sculptor gives body to the Laocoon of the poet ; 
the Pygmalion touch of the poet kindles into flesh the marble 
Venus of the sculptor. We never dream of such note and comment.” 


This defect he would remedy by the aid of books of travels 
in the countries described, and topographical illustrations by 
models, engravings, and other works of art; the use of collec- 
tanea, anthologies, selectz, chrestomathies, and all other medleys, 
he strongly vituperates, and is absolutely wrathful against non- 
sense-verses and the whole gradus-ad-Parnassum hand-loom 
poetry. ‘These views, in the main sound, are not entirely free 
from error—there is a wide difference between learning a lan- 
guage and reading its literature ; until the former is so far at- 
tained as to render the latter easy and pleasant, the less the at- 
tention is diverted from the great point, the more rapid is the 
progress. For tyros, therefore, lessons in grammar and strict 
analysis are more profitable than a literary excursus, and to 
them written exercises are very important ; they give precision 
in the use of words, and prove by the reverse process what 
analysis has taught of the structure of sentences. ‘There is 
also no great objection to analects in the early stage of a 
pupil’s progress ; by the use of them he may be prepared for 
reading entire works of authors, and he will value them more 
if they have not been used in drilling him — Lord Byron could 
never have hated Horace, but for the tasks at Harrow. We 
said so much in another part of this article. upon grammar, that 
we will not again break a lance with Mr. Wyse upon the subject, 
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but only re-assert the opinion, that it is indispensable to the 
knowledge of any language, especially of languages as vari- 
ously inflected as the Greek and Latin, and that there is no 
substitute for it, although the aids to it may be many and various. 
Montaigne’s attempt to learn Latin by speaking instead of from 
books, carried him no farther than a confined colloquial use of 
it; and the Hamiltonian interlinear method, copied from Locke, 
only proves that Locke knew no more of teaching languages, 
than he did of making constitutions. Well may Mr. Wyse say : 


“ Take a boy thus taught, out of his book, and you will see how 
he will stagger, how he will wander about. It is not Latin he has 
been learning, but three or four books in Cornelius Nepos.” 


We have done injustice to our author, if we have led to a be- 
lief that he is a ‘Trojan; when he began to write upon this part 
of his subject, he was laboring under a paroxysm of the common 
monomania that raves about an education dealing with things, 
the so called ‘real or reality education, the education fitted for 
the practical reality man ;” but the fit soon goes off; and then he 
tells us, that—‘ although the learned languages are luxuries, 
they are luxuries in which the less laborious classes may most 
agreeably and usefully indulge; and which, for the sake of the 
whole nation, ought to be cherished and maintained. They are 
no longer so much of practical as of speculative utility. But 
they are still of utility. It is as the key to other studies — as 
producing a powerful effect upon all— that they are chiefly val- 
uable. ‘They lead by an easy and sure route to the cognizance 
of other languages of every day use.” On these points we do 
not ask for a fuller concession. And when he comes to the aes- 
thetic consideration upon their literature, we take him cordially 


by the hand: 


“Were this consideration excluded,” says he, referring to that 
last named, “‘ their general influence, of itself, would be inestimable. 
It would be a real derogation and injury to our national literature, 
to abandon the high and severe study of those great classical mod- 
els, from which so much of the intellectual riches of every nation 
in Europe is derived. By their very contrast, they chastise the 
riot of our modern fancies ; they give a staid and sober grandeur 
to thought ; they teach us in literature the value of the natural and 
the true; they make us understand the wealth of enough; they 
imbue us with the gracefulness of simplicity, and steep us in times 
when our nature was yet inthe resh beauty and glory of its prime. 
They are the living history of ancient men, and there, and in her 
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arts, (each the commentator of the other,) we read most visibly the 
essential spirit of her divinity. To suppress or to discourage such 
studies, would be to shut out the second portion of education, aes- 
thetics. It would be starving feeling to surfeit judgment. It 
would be carrying the cu: bono principle, not coarsely only, but er- 
roneously into effect. They are something more than a matter of 
gerunds and aorists—of anapests or iambics; they are speak- 
ers of the souls of great and glorious men.” 


If any corroboration of the truths of these sentiments is neces- 
sary, it is found in the history of modern civilization; that will 
show we are pleading the cause of humanity, in pleading that 
of classical learning. We know what a starless night shut in 
upon Europe at the time of the barbarian conquest, and that 
during its continuance, no glimmer of light distinguished it from 
the night of the grave, but the few feeble rays emitted from the 
lamps of the monastic guardians of ancient learning. Through 
all this period, the human mind Jay buried in a heavy and deep 
sleep, from which it was never fully aroused, until the voice of 
antiquity raised its awakening call. Who that considers the 
mighty and magic power with which it acted, and the truly mi- 
raculous manner in which the volumes of its inspiration have 
been preserved and transmitted, will hesitate to acknowledge 
this as a manifestation of the will of Heaven, that its voice 
should never be silenced. Upon the dormant mind God gave 
it an influence like that of the spirit of creation moving upon the 
face of the waters ; at its fiat, light arose. As is the case with 
every visible agent employed in effecting his finite purposes with 
regard to man, some may suppose, that here also he may have 
assigned a limit, and its destiny may have been fulfilled. Against 
such a supposition, we have the remarkable fact of the invention 
of printing, nearly contemporaneous with the first uttering of this 
voice to moderns, by the aid of which it sounded to the remotest 
limits of the old world, and has since echoed to the voice of civi- 
lization, as the latter moved on and swept away the primeval 
forests of the new; this may be considered a strong intimation 
that it will ever herald the progress of humanity. If the Greek 
and Roman Sibylline books should relate to us the stories of the 
“¢ disastrous chances, moving accidents, and hairbreadth ’scapes” 
they have encountered in sailing down the stream of time, we 
should hear tales of unparalleled wonder. ‘The Lonian bard 
would tell of the almost incredible rescue of his unwritten rhap- 
sodies from the lips of faithless tradition—the Stagyrite, of his 
one hundred and thirty years of subterranean concealment, and 
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after accidental escape—the great Athenian dramatic humorist, 
of his hiding-place in the cell, and under the pillow of the golden 
mouthed orator of the Christian church —and the still more extra- 
ordinary fact of the sublimation of the most eloquent and spirit- 
ual homilies that ascetic devotion ever inspired, from the wit and 
ribaldry of the comedies which ridiculed the greatest moralist of 
antiquity, and represented the world in masquerade— this same 
moralist would surprise us by another marvellous fact, in the 
assurance that the pure aroma of his wisdom has been preserved 
undiminished in the lofty philosophy of his pupil. It cannot, 

however, be necessary to call up these details; nothing can in- 
crease the wonder of the general fact—the minds of men, whose 
bodies disappeared from ‘the visible material world more than 
two thousand years ago, are still among us—the books which 
embodied their thoughts have defied all efforts for their destruc- 
tion—every city in which they sought shelter has been sacked 
and pillaged —the deluge of barbarism has swept over them — 
Mohammedan fury has enveloped in flames the libraries in which 
they were guarded — fanatical superstition has been turned loose 
upon them—monkish ignorance has covered them with its 
legends— volcanic eruptions have buried them beneath its streams 
of molten lava,—and still they are safe; modern vandalism will 
never be able to throw its oblivious mantle over these works of 
genius, which have survived all that 


“The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire,” 


have dealt upon them. Well might Petrarch exclaim, as he em- 
braced the silent volume of a manuscript Homer, just brought 
to him from the East, “ Illustrious bard! with what pleasure 
should I listen to thy song, if I had a guide who could lead me 
into the field of light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the 
specious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 

It will be understood, from what has already been said, with 
respect to language in general, that we agree with Mr. Wyse 
in attaching great importance also to the study of the principal 
modern languages, meaning thereby those of Southern and 
Western Europe. So far from regarding the study of the an- 
cient languages as a dispensation from the obligation to study 
the modern, we would make the privilege of learning the latter 
a reward of fidelity in the pursuit of the former, and pupils may 
easily be made to perceive, that the whole together is a lighter 
task, than the modern languages without the aid of Latin. To 
be able to read English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish, 
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easily, and to write at least one besides the mother tongue, cor- 
rectly, should be a point of universal obligation; the familiar 
colloquial use, although in all cases desirable, must depend upon 
peculiar circumstances and opportunities. T'o be able to read 
a language is the most important to a scholar, as the interchange 
of written thought is of infinitely greater extent, than that of 
spoken. As to the method of proceeding in making these ac- 
quisitions, we certainly do not recommend that of Mr. Wyse — 
‘‘ the language first, and then the grammar ;”” we would as soon 
say, a house first, and then money to buy it with; we cannot 
give up the essential, and we reject nothing which facilitates. 
When circumstances do not allow all the languages we have 
mentioned to be learnt, and if in the choice but one can be 
taken, he to whom English is vernacular should choose Ger- 
man. French may be of more value for the world; for the 
study, German is infinitely superior —-a single shelf of German 

‘terature is of more worth to the scholar than a whole French 
library. The Italian is rich in food for the immortal mind; if 
one can read Dante, he is repaid a thousand fold for all the 
labor the language may have cost him; he is in communion 
with the most original and most sublime of bards since Homer ; 
still, three remain, whose brows are decked with the same laurel, 
and Italy has yet— 


“‘ Other four minds, which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation.” 


The Spanish is a language of great beauty and dignity, and 
rich beyond parallel in some departments of literature, but not 
those of the most general interest —a master spirit has been 
wanting to the nation, to keep in its eye the soaring of lofty 
genius, by which others might wing their flight. Such, in one 
respect, was Cervantes, and truly inimitable in his way; but 
not in a way likely to act as a strong intellectual incentive. The 
geographical position and early fate of Spain, have both oper- 
ated powerfully to separate her literature from that of the rest 
of Europe; the Arabic impress was left so strongly upon it, in 
the character of its romances and ballads, and so dissociating 
were the formidable barrier of her mountains, that probably, 
but for the political connexions of her reigning families, and 
for her colonial possessions, she would now be as distinct as the 
Arabian peninsula, and her language and literature, like that 
of Persia, known only to a few curious scholars. She has had 
fewer thoughts in common with the great family of European 
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nations, and hence there is less in her literature to interest and 
instruct, although it supplies a rich feast for the imagination. 
How shall the mind acquire a knowledge of its own operations? 
if such a thing be possible, it is most of all desirable. Here we 
need no arguments to prove the importance; we only want di- 
rections in the manner of doing it. We are told by Mr. Wyse 
to start with the questions—what am I? what can I? what 
ought 1? —and these are questions which any child may ask, 
but which require a wise man to answer. So intimate is the con- 
nexion between acting well, and understanding the principles on 
which we act, that an attempt to impart that understanding can 
hardly be made too early. Psychology, or science of mind, 
leads to this knowledge ; and in the opinion of our author, its 
first principles may be studied in the elementary schools, which 
is the usage in France and Germany ;—the foundation of moral 
reasoning is first explained, and the mind brought by degrees to 
understand some of its leading operations, as far as possible with- 
out reference to the various and conflicting systems of intellectual 
philosophy. ‘This science teaches, or rather aims to teach, what 
in our view is the great object of all instruction, ‘ the knowledge 
of the nature and capabilities of our mental powers’ —that is, 
the knowledge of ourselves. ‘T’o make a man master of his own 
mind, is to put every thing within his reach that it is able to 
grasp, and therefore to prepare him for an indefinite extension 
of self-education— and that is the most valuable that can be ac- 
quired. Mr. Wyse thinks that the present age is particularly 
neglectful of this important science, and laments the unfavorable 
influence of this neglect in the following strong language : 


“ The want of moral and mental science is conspicuous even in 
our virtues. We require to handle every thing—to materialize 
every thing; we seem to know of no such thing as mere mind. 
This passion for the corporeal and active, this dislike to the mental 
and contemplative, has got into the spiritual itself. We must not 
only have an end, but it must be at arm’s-length. We cannot con- 
ceive the beauty of an unseeing and untouching faith—a hope 
which stretches through generations is to us folly. Our imagina- 
tion, our religion, breathe of the positive. Our institutions are 
all redolent of this banking spirit. Our Midas touch turns every 
thing into ingots and finance ; and when our piety seeks for a pa- 
radise, it is in a Jerusalem paved with precious stones, that our 
money-loving generation delights to luxuriate. But out of this 
mammon thraldom there is surely aredemption. There are means 
of imbuing society with a more perfect spirit— with a pride more 
intrinsical, issuing more from the man himself, less from the acces- 
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sories around him. These means are to be sought in mind, and 
the study of mind; and if ever they ought to be sought, it is in 
this day, ‘ when the earth reels to and fro like a drunkard’ — when 
society is yet in stern and universal strife—when law, and rule, 
and judgment, however irrevocable, however unchangeable they 
may seem, are only transition links between the old and the new 
—when all men feel, however humble, old systems gradually 
dissolving around them, and each is called, however reluctant, to 
bear his part in the construction of the new. Unless we seek to 
purify, to ennoble, to illuminate society—unless we give a discip- 
line to its strength, and a wisdom to its daring—we entrust our 
institutions to builders who may pull down, but will never be able 
to build up any thing, but a worse description of Babel in their 
place. This renovation is in our hands. It is so to-day — but who 
can assure us that it will be so to-morrow.” 


We have but one more department in Mr. Wyse’s course of 
elementary education, which is Music. ‘I'his, as a branch of in- 
struction, has long been submitted to the test of experiment in 
the schools of Germany and Switzerland, and with such entire 
success, that no doubt can remain of its salutary influence upon 
the youthful mind and character, nor of the expediency of having 
it taught as universally as reading and writing. We have heard 
of but few attempts to introduce it into the schools of our coun- 
try, and those have been perfectly successful. 

We have thus exhibited the great features of Mr. Wyse’s 
system of intellectual education, and have had the satisfaction 
throughout, of finding his eye steadily fixed upon those objects 
which give it its importance in a national point of view—the 
preparation of social man for the duties of society. ‘This great 
purpose he does not think of accomplishing by the culture of 
the understanding alone; while this is doing, the heart also is 
to be formed by the most careful moral and religious education, 
in the manner hereafter to be considered ; and the feelings to 
be nurtured in connexion with the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties and operations ;—this latter is the aesthetic of education, 
and is regarded by our author, as an object second only to the 
moral, and intimately allied with that; its business is, ‘to sharp- 
en toa keener sense the perception of every description of moral 
and intellectual beauty —to preserve the fair and gentle play 
of the kindly affections—to fix the mind upon the pure, and 
bright, and generous, and lofty of our nature—to preserve 
that harmony between all our faculties and operations, which 
ought to be the object of solicitude.” To effect this, a taste 
for the fine arts is to be excited in the pupils, by furnishing the 
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schools with collections of engravings, paintings, architectural 
models of beautiful buildings, plaster casts of statues, bas-reliefs, 
gems, copies of the Greek and Etruscan vases, busts of great 
men, antiques, and all other material illustrations of ancient 
poetry and mythology—the beautiful is to be one of the deduc- 
tions from every principle in science or morals—poetry is to be 
illustrated by the sister arts, and they in turn by poetry; and 
reciprocal illustration to be applied to every object of know- 
ledge. All this would be delightful, and we doubt not, com- 
pletely transforming in its influence upon youth; but we fear 
it is too transcendental to meet the notions of the school com- 
mittees and the regents of the universities, and too refined for 
the wants of a large portion of the pupils to be educated. 
They will liken it to Goethe’s ship—they will allow it to be a 
fine model, of beautiful proportions, and exquisite finish ; but use- 
less, because built upon the top of a mountain, to which the 
waters will never rise. However this may be, it is none the less 
the true theory of a perfect intellectual development; and if 
it be too elevated for common use, it is to be attributed to the 
aesthetic of his own mind, the nobleness of his own soul, and 
the loftiness of his own spirit. If we did not know from per- 
sonal acquaintance, that his taste had been nurtured by long 
study of the faultless models of majesty, grace, and beauty, in 
the Vatican and the Pitti palace, and his admiration for anti- 
quity warmed by the heart-swelling recollections which arise 
amid the ruins of Asia Minor and Greece, we should want no 
other evidence of it than what is furnished by the volume be- 
fore us. Jf it be a reproach to glow with a too fervent zeal for 
the welfare of our fellow-beings, and to form too lofty plans for 
their improvement, that, and that alone, may attach to him ; no 
enthusiasm was ever more honest or more elevating— it per- 
vades his whole being, and raises him bodily from the earth— 
it acts upon his mind, and heart, and soul, and stirs them all 
with the purest and strongest emotions for the minds, and hearts, 
and souls of others. 

Having determined the kind and amount of elementary 
knowledge necessary to a good intellectual education, the in- 
quiry next arises, in what manner is this to be communicated, 
or how is instruction to be given? ‘This leads to an examina- 
tion of the various systems of individual, simultaneous, and 
mutual instruction, and a comparison of their respective merits, 
and the purposes to which they are adapted— of the distribution 
of duties to teachers by classes, = by subjects— of the synthetic 
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and analytic, the catachetical and the repeating methods— of 
teaching by lectures, and of taking notes— of examinations, and 
in what form, whether viva voce or by written questions —and of 
their value as tests of comparative merit. ‘This enumeration 
shows how thoroughly he goes into this part of the subject; 
every one of these points is examined with great care and can- 
dor, on the principles of the true eclectic philosophy ; and would 
our limits admit, we would gladly give his views upon them, 
but we can only refer our readers to the volume for a fuller ac- 
count of them. 

We must omit, for the present, the most important part of our 
subject, Moral and [Religious Education ; it alone deserves more 
space than is allowed for an article in a public journal, and we 
cannot do it the injustice to introduce it at the end of one already 
too long; we have, moreover, one topic remaining, which must 
be considered in connexion with instruction, that is, the instruc- 
tors who are to give it. This is the great difficulty in the way 
of carrying into effect any good plan of national education ; 
where are suitable agents to be found to whom its execution can 
be committed — without a sufficiency of competent teachers, 
there can be no education. Mr. Wyse and Mr. Wines are both 
very full and very sound on this point; the former tells us, that 
**the diflerence between a good and bad school, between an 
instructed and ignorant pupil, between education and no edu- 
cation, is just the difference between a good and bad teacher. 
Better, far better, there was no education going on at all, than 
the guidance of ignorance or immorality. Not to teach is only 
the absence of good; to misteach is a positive evil. No educa- 
tion, where the educators are not good, ought for a moment to 
be recognized as such. It is an expensive mockery, but not 
education ;” and therefore we would add with him, at the same 
time, insisting upon an immediate reform in the premises — “ no 
more application of public money —no more building of schools 
—no more boasting of the miracles performed—the glowing 
glories of knowledge—the universal diflusion of intellectual and 
moral enlightenment— until it shall be begun.” Mr. Wyse 
would be no authority for us, as to the actual condition in which 
we are in this respect; he has read our published accounts, our 
vain-glorious boastings, of the superior ‘ inimitable” character 
of our public schools, and believed them tobe true. Mr. Wines 
is on the spot; he knows better—he tells the truth, and he paints 
to the life: in answer to the question, who and what are the 
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teachers in our public schools, referring particularly to those in 
the country towns, he says: 


“Some engage in this employment during the winter months, 
because they can make higher wages by it, than by farming or 
mechanical labor, (a slight error however ;) some follow the pro- 
fession of teaching, because they are too feeble to endure the 
more hardy, and often the more coveted, toils of active out-door 
employment; others again, because they have failed of success in 
all other pursuits ; and the multitudes, at least in some states, are 
made up of thriftless adventurers of every grade, too lazy to work, 
too poor to live without it, and much more fit to be peddling wooden 
nutmegs, or making hickory hams, than to undertake the task of 
training the youth of a nation to the mnewiodge and love of their 
duty as citizens and men.’ 


If the subject were not too serious for ridicule, we might 
easily heighten the coloring of Mr. Wyse’s picture, and .march 
into the field a regiment of those who have been armed with 
the ferule and birch, not worthy even of being paraded by the 
side of Falstafl’s. Yes, in the very spots designated as the 
freshest and brightest in our country for intellectual culture, 
persons have often been employed as public teachers, far less 
qualified than the schoolmaster of the Ban de la Roche; if they 
were not “ too old and too infirm to take care of the pigs,” they 
were addicted to habits, which made them unfit associates for 
human beings. We do not speak of these as common cases, but 
such have been. Where, then, is the remedy? a very simple 
and natural one. Is there any other occupation in life, for 
which no preparation is thought necessary? is there any one 
indeed, for which an especial apprenticeship is not a matter of 
obligation? In thisrespect then, place the case of the inner man 
at least, upon a level with making coats, and mending shoes 
and cutting hair. The first step is to educate the educator— 
to provide schools for teachers; there can be no other way of 
proceeding, that will secure the object; examinations ever so 
searching, by school committees, will not do it; even if the 
school committees, a most impossible contingency, were capable 
of making the examinations, they could judge only of the Jite- 
rary qualifications —they could know nothing of the still more 
important ones of moral character, aptitude for teaching, and 
talent for governing ; all which would be brought out in the 
teachers’ school if they existed, and the testimonials of the di- 
rectors of them would be conclusive evidence of the fact; the 
teachers’ schools should also be pattern schools, in which a suf- 
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ficient number of younger pupils should be educated, to afford 
opportunity for fair experiments upon methods of instruction and 
discipline, and for practising those preparing to be teachers, in 
the business in which they are to engage; no part of this work 
can be accomplished without these schools, except a very little, 
where the mutual instruction system is adopted, by performing 
the duties of monitors, and this gives none of the moral requi- 
sites. Is it practicable to establish such schools ?—- Look to the 
country, when and where alone the science of education is tho- 
roughly understood, and faithfully carried into practice —no one 
will wait to hear us name Germany —look to that country, and 
see that it is practicable, and has been long practised there. 
The example of Germany is not the only one to be cited; 
France, Switzerland, the new kingdom of Greece, some of the 
South American states, and one even in Africa, have already 
followed in her steps. Even distracted and divided Colombia 
is in advance of the pattern land of free schools in this respect, 
and also in one other, which shows her estimate of the impor- 
tance of education—there the elective franchise, after a certain 
time allowed for the preparation, is to depend upon the ability 
to read and write, and to be denied to all who cannot give that 
proof of their qualification for citizens of a free state. And yet 
it has happened in a northern city, that a man has been elected 
both alderman, and president of a bank, who could not do as 
much. Will not such schools cost money ? —as if that were a 
question to be asked, when they are proved to be necessary. 
They will cost a good deal, but they will also save a good deal, 
and afar larger sum. Will these teachers’ schools be sufficient, 
of themselves, permanently to secure such instruction as the 
country needs? No; but they will be a partial security, and 
will lead to consequences, that, in connexion with them, will 
completely effect the object. ‘Teaching, as a profession, is to be 
raised, by giving higher compensation, and greater considera- 
tion, to those engaged in it: at present it has no rank as a pro- 
fession, although it has as good right to claim that of liberal, as 
either of the three, which are so honored; and as to degrees, the 
others have encroached upon the rights, and appropriated to 
themselves its proper appellative, Doctor. We would not imply, 
that it should claim these really sickening distinctions, so often 
conferred with as little propriety as literary titles, as that of hon- 
orable is as a political one, especially the LL. D., which not unfre- 
quently graces the name of some high dignity, who could not 
tell of what words the letters are initials. We know of but one 
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advantage, that now attaches to the name of schoolmaster—there 
is no danger of its being taken by a person of lower calling, for, 
in common estimation, there is none lower; it is the last travel- 
ling title that a man would choose; and it is doubtful even if it 
would not be a good plea in abatement, that the plaintiff, being 
a schoolmaster, had taken the addition of gentleman. From 
such degradations, the profession must be raised, before ge- 
neral education will be essentially advanced. Mr. Wyse 
fully understands this matter ;—speaking of England, he says, 
“If this were the country which it boasts itself to be, if it 
were a country, in which the public really aspired to elevate the 
human mind, to assign intellectual superiority its proper station, 
long since its laws would have regarded the profession of a 
teacher as one in great degree invested with paternal and re- 
ligious rights. If there be many instances, in which the teach- 
ers themselves have derogated from this dignified position, and 
converted what ought to have been the most important of social 
duties into a mere trade, it is only the natural result of our un- 
wise and niggard legislation, and belongs not to the profession 
nor to the men.” On the other hand, if teaching is to be ranked 
with the professions, it should really be made one, by those who 
engage in it, and not the calling of a few months or years, un- 
til something better can be done,—and better it has often been 
thought to wait at an ordinary; it should also be filled by men, 
who have the capacity and the character to justify their elevation. 

The business of education, as presented by Mr. Wyse, is surely 
not a mere pastime; even for its lowest duties, it requires sound 
understanding, varied knowledge, and exemplary virtue ; for its 
higher, in addition to the above, there must be superior talent, 
great learning, a rare combination of moral qualities, personal 
weight of character, and, above all, an ardent and deep felt interest 
in the object, and a strong religious sense of responsibility — the 
mere scholar may make learned disciples, but he can never make 
virtuous and high-minded men. 

The two courses of study, upon which we have been remark- 
ing, embrace all the objects considered necessary in elementary 
education; a more extensive course of a scientific character is to 
be pursued in the higher seminaries. The system requires gen- 
eraland special schools for completing education — the former for 
the elementary, the latter for the higher course. The general 
schools are divided into four orders, and pupils are to be carried 
through as many of them, as their natural gifts, their condition 
in life, and other circumstances, may render expedient. When 
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the time arrives, that a particular direction is to be given to edu- 
cation, suited to the probable pursuits in after life, the special 
schools exclusively, or in conjunction with the universities, will 
prepare for the chosen vocation. ‘The special schools are divi- 
ded, according to their objects, into, 1. Those of industry — 
subdivided into agricultural and commercial; 2. Those for the 
learned professions and for the fine arts; 3. Naval and military 
schools; 4. Teachers’ schools. 

‘The universities are the establishments for superior education. 
The studies to be pursued in them, such as will meet the highest 
intellectual wants of the community — none to be omitted, and 
each to be carried to the highest degree of development of which it 
is susceptible — no expense, no apparent inutility, no want of im- 
mediate demand, to be made an objection to the endowment of 
any single branch of study; to provide not merely for existing 
desires and necessities, but also to excite to new—to carry divi- 
sion and subdivision of intellectual labor to the greatest extent.” 
Greverus, whose Ideen zu einer Revision des gesammten Schul- 
wesens, (Ideas on Education Reform,) Mr. Wyse notices in the 
appendix to his work, points out the objects of the higer institu- 
tions of learning, more to our mind than we have found else- 
where ; according to him, ‘they are by means of a harmo- 
nious cultivation of the philosophical faculties of the mind, to lay 
a foundation for the acquisition, by the pupil himself, of future 
knowledge and the exercise of future mental activity; the 
course in the university is to be directed towards philosophy, 
and the deepest foundations upon which knowledge reposes.” 
The institutions in our country, which bear the name of univer- 
sities, would hardly come up to this standard; they are as learned 
perhaps as will do for our defective system of education, and for 
the age of the pupils who frequent them, but they correspond in 
but few respects to their European pretotypes. In the present 
general effort for raising the whole standard of intellectual cul- 
tivation, they must not be forgotten; a truly enlightened country 
will consult its honor and dignity in the protection and advance- 
ment of learning, as well as its welfare and sense of justice in the 
general diffusion of knowledge. Political prejudice has most 
unreasonably and unjustly turned away public favor from these 
institutions, on the ground of their supposed anti-republican cha- 
racter. So they are not written down on the pages of history ; 
according to its records, they have ever been faithful guardians 
of liberty — steady opposers of tyrannical dominion over mind or 
body, whether political or ecclesiastical — uniform supporters of 
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high principles— bold leaders in the pursuit of truth, and fearless 
combatants in the cause of humanity. No one ever knew the 
students of a university, as a body, to be cowards, or dishonora- 
ble, or cringing, or regardless of justice, or wanting in patriot- 
ism. Centuries ago, we find twenty thousand withdrawing sim- 
ultaneously from Paris, indignant at an insult unredressed, and 
a still larger number from Prague to found a new university at 
Leipzic, offended at a like insult. Germany has many a sacred 
mountain to which its students have retired from oppression ; 
and in the present age, it has owed its deliverance from foreign 
dominion to the determined spirit of the invincible band, which 
dropped their books and girt on their swords, when the whole 
country was one forlorn hope. At this very moment, these uni- 
versities are the watch-towers of liberty, from which her signal 
lights will be sent up, when the time shall arrive for extending 
her dominions. If any one doubts their fidelity to the cause, to 
remove this doubt he has only to enter the lecture-rooms in 
France and Germany, and hear with what eloquence the great 
principles of freedom are defended by the professors, and with 
what thundering applause the defence is cheered by the multi- 
tude of young men who listen to them. It would be equally 
easy to show that they are not in opposition to popular education ; 
for this a single fact will suffice—common schools are universal 
in Prussia, and they are there better organized and better man- 
aged, than in any other country ; at the same time her universi- 
ties are highest in rank, and most numerously attended, of any 
of continental Europe. No, it is on no such ground that they 
are to be feared or censured ; were they as sound morally as they 
are politically, there would be little cause of apprehension from 
them; here lies the danger to our youth, and here must the re- 
form be applied. 

Should the influences of a well conducted and well adapted 
education prove as salutary as Mr. Wyse anticipates, the love 
of knowledge will have been so strongly implanted, that when 
the school days are past, whatever may be the condition in life, 
its gratification will have become a fixed desire. In cities and 
Jarge towns, the means of gratifying it may be easily found ; 
books, the great medium for intellectual improvement in adult 
years, may be brought within the reach of the whole commu- 
nity; the bounds of inquiry widely extended by lectures on 
popular and important subjects ; botanic gardens and cabinets 
of natural history furnished to the lovers of such pursuits; gal- 
leries of pictures and statues for artists, and amateurs of the 
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arts ; and scientific institutions and learned and literary societies 
established for philosophers and other men of letters. Men of 
the busiest activity might spare a portion of every day for some 
of these pleasures; the laboring arm might cease from its toil 
in season to allow to the mind an hour or two for reading and 
contemplation ; the conflicts of the forum, the arduous duties of 
the pulpit, and the anxieties of the sick chamber, might be for- 
gotten for a while in the portico, and in the groves of the aca- 
demy. In this way men would daily be turned aside, for a 
short time, from that one unchanging round in which they are 
accustomed to walk —their minds would have lighter fancies to 
feed upon, the wrinkled brow would smooth, the hard, anxious 
business face would brighten, political asperity would soften, 
religious rancor would sweeten, and the habit of meeting on 
common ground, and of exchanging courteous salutations, would 
soon lead to the interchange of friendly feelings. The educa- 
tion of the world would thus be brought into harmony with the 
education of the school, and we should no longer be compelled, 
as we now are, day after day, to give up something of the 
‘‘ frankness and freshness of our first nature—of the devoted- 
ness and true-heartedness of youth.” 

If the principal author, whom we have followed in this arti- 
cle, mistakes not for realities the pictures of his own benevolent 
spirit and bright fancy —if any good portion of the happy influ- 
ences which he claims for education can fairly be hoped from 
it — no human interest can be compared with it, and no excuse 
can be given for neglecting to make the most ample provision 
for it; the cost may be considerable, but not a tithe of what is 
wasted upon idle pleasures and vicious indulgences, and we are 
not to put gold and silver in the scale against the most precious 
interests of humanity, and let the former predominate: if we 
are too selfish to make the necessary advances for the rising and 
the future generations, why not draw upon posterity, and pledge 
the whole country from the Atlantic to the Pacific as collateral ; 
it will all belong to them, and out of it they will surely pay the 
draft; we do such things every day for internal improvements, 
and other objects of infinitely less consequence ; in favor of such 
trading upon borrowed capital, even General Jackson would 
make an exception. We must find a better excuse — we must 
say we have no faith in it, and that we have no right to say, 
until we have given it a fairer trial than we have yet done; and, 
therefore, if we mean to prove ourselves to be “the intelligent, 
shrewd, well-informed people,” that we claim to be, and if we 
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are not willing that the despots of the earth shall show a greater 
regard to their subjects, than we, a free people, show for our 
children, we must take this matter in hand as earnestly as they 
do, and prove that we are no less sensible of its inestimable 
value. We have not only to act, but to be careful how we act; 
if we undertake to educate, we must see how we educate, ** whe- 
ther we give bread or poison— whether we hold forth to the 
eager appetite the fruit of the tree of life, or the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge only.” 

The second general proposition, that national education should 
be universal, is, when applied to these states, an identical one, 
for the nation is composed of all its citizens. There being no 
recognition in our country, as in Europe, of distinction of classes, 
if education be made a concern of the state at all, it must neces 
sarily be for the whole people ; and if there is any way in which 
that whole people can be made one people, it must be this. We 
know nothing,'or we ought to know nothing, of high and low, ex- 
cept as virtue or vice, ignorance or knowledge, makes men so. 
Men are rich or poor, as fortune may favor, and industry and 
skill accumulate, or idleness and incapacity obstruct~-as pru- 
dence may economize, or extravagance waste ; it is a distinction 
wisely provided in the economy of Providence, and must exist 
as long as the faculties by which it is produced are unequal — but 
it constitutes no moral nor political difference, and no proper 
obstacle to a certain equality of mental cultivation. All may, 
and all should, have an opportunity of improving their minds to 
such an extent as will place them on the common level of intel- 
ligent beings; it is a natural right and a civil obligation ; those 
to whom God has given the talent, and their own good fortune 
the means, have the same right to the use of these privileges in 
attaining all the distinction, and honor, and elevation, which the 
highest knowledge may confer upon them. We see not how 
these positions can be disputed. 

That national education should be provided with permanent 
support, is the last proposition discussed by Mr. Wyse. He 
thinks it cannot be left to the government or to the people exclu- 
sively, but that both must participate to secure its accomplish- 
ment on the one side, and to keep up an interest in it on the 
other — the government originating and establishing, the people 
aiding and maintaining ; and herein the correctness of his views 
is confirmed by our own experience. Wherever the people have 
been freed from the necessity of personal contributions for the 
support of education, it has proved detrimental to its interests, 
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Several subjects, introduced incidentally into the body of the 
work, such as mutual instruction, classification of teachers, self- 
examination, classification of school courses and schools, are 
more fully treated in an appendix. The practical operation of 
all these principles, as exhibited in the various institutions for ed- 
ucation in all parts of the civilized world, is to form the subject 
of a second volume, not yet published. ‘Thus it appears that 
no great topic connected with education will have been omit- 
ted, when Mr. Wyse’s comprehensive plan shall be comple- 
ted; in the theoretical part, which we have now been noticing, 
no omissions has been discovered: but we should have been 
pleased with a fuller expression of his opinion on private educa- 
tion, had it properly belonged here, and also on female educa- 
tion, of which he speaks only in a note; that, however, is suffi- 
cient to show that he is strongly in favor of home education for 
females, in all possible cases. 

We intended a fuller notice of the other works which stand at 
the head of this article, but as they treat of the same topics as 
Mr. Wyse’s, and less copiously than his, our attention has neces- 
sarily been mainly directed to him. 

In taking up this subject, it was our purpose to treat it some- 
what more lightly, and expose the numerous false pretences, and 
impositions of the hosts of charlatans, who dishonor education 
with their mummeries ; but the guide we have followed led to a 
soberer path, and called up more solemn contemplations, and 
made us feel that we were treading upon holy ground. If we 
had looked at it only in its secondary purpose of imparting know- 
ledge, and marked what ridiculous follies have had the sanction 
of its name, it might fairly have been the subject of a set of Ho- 
garth sketches. In that light, however, it can no longer be 
viewed —it is as the purifier of the moral atmosphere, and the 
safe conducter of that impetuous energy which is now displayed 
in all the great movements of society, that it presents itself to the 
consideraiion of every friend of man. On that ground let its 
appeals be urged, and let its friends confine its claims to the fair 
limits of its power, and make for it no arrogant pretensions to 
supersede the necessity of a holier mission, and it must receive 
the aid and support of every benevolent mind. The grand ex- 
periment of its efficacy on social man must be tried in our own 
country; we have declared that freedom is a common right— 
we must endeavor to prove it a blessing. 
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Art. VIII.—Life of Joseph Brant —Thayendanegea: including 
the Border Wars of the American Revolution, and Sketches of 
the Indian Campuigns of Generals Harmar, St. Clair, and 
Wayne ; and other matters connected with the Indian relations 
of the United States and Great Britain, from the peace of 1783 
to the Indian peace of 1795. By Witttam L. Stone. New 
York: George Dearborn & Co. 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IDENTIFIED as we aré in name with New York, and anxious 
to seize upon every opportunity of illustrating her literary re- 
sources, it is with peculiar pleasure that we take up an original 
work, embracing a most interesting portion of her annals. The 
border story of our frontier state—the battle-field of three Eu- 
ropean wars, and the scene of interminable Indian conflicts alike 
with the Dutch, the French, and the English colonists, is abun- 
dantly rich in romantic incident: but while the most laborious 
researches have been expended upon the early annals of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and others of the older states, the 
field of the biographer and historian has been comparatively 
neglected with us; and our Indian wars, particularly — although 
so important, both from the number of men engaged in them, 
the stake for which they fought, and the modern results of nearly 
two centuries of continual strife—receive but passing notice m 
the general histories of the country. 

Indeed we have still to go to the old French writers if we 
would learn the early deeds of those fierce cantons, whose in- 
domitable valor and confederated patriotism compelled La 
Hontan, and other authors, to liken them to the brave Swiss, 
when — like that gallant people— they interposed the only obsta- 
cle to the descent of the French armies upon the fertile fields of 
the south. 

The Indians of the lakes, and more especially the shy and 
imaginative Chippewas, with their strange traditions, and their 
poetic parables told in their shifting fishing camps, have often 
found an able and learned depicter of their manners and cus- 
toms in Governor Cass and Mr. Schoolcraft; the. brave At- 
lantic tribes of New England have had their history written 
upon many a page; the noble deeds of Pocahontas has inter- 
woven the story of her people with the annals of Virginia; 
the credulous labors of the Moravian missionaries have kept 
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the fables of the Delawares from perishing; and Irving has 
made classic ground of the prairies, in painting their Bedouin- 
like rovers. But the proud and tameless Iroquois, who for 
half a century of his protracted reign, withstood the well ap- 
pointed armies of Louis XIV, a people who, in the words of 
Dewitt Clinton, were contra-distinguished from all others upon 
this continent by their attainments in polity and in eloquence, 
in negotiation and in war, are fading away with but few me- 
morials of their mighty race. 

The meagre but still valuable work of Governor Colden 
was compiled alike during the intervals of pressing official 
duties, and at seasons already devoted to the abstruse mathe- 
matical studies which formed the chief delight of that accom- 
plished scholar. His ‘* History of the Five Nations,” published 
in parts at long intervals, was given to the world rather as an 
earnest of something better than as a finished work of itself. It 
is since his day, too, that the annals of the Iroquois (or Aga- 
nuschion, as they called themselves) have been most intimately 
interwoven with those of our republic; and, indeed, unless the 
historian had recourse as well to the papers of the Dutch West 
India Company, as to the writings which have treated of the 
settlement and early wars of New France, it would have been 
impossible for him to have presented a full view of his subject. 

‘The Romans of America,”’ as Volney, and Governeur Mor- 
ris (Discourse before the New York Historical Society, 1812,) 
have termed the Six Nations, though far behind the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians in civilization, yet when compared with 
the barbarous tribes by which they were surrounded, excelled 
them as much in their political and social organization, as did 
those famed nations of the south the naked savages upon their 
borders. ‘* When you speak of the Five Nations in France, 
(said Monsieur de La Poterie, a century since,) they are thought 
by a common mistake to be mere barbarians, always thirsting after 
human blood; but their true character is very different. They 
are indeed the fiercest and most formidable people in North 
America; but, at the same time, are as politic and judicious 
as well can be conceived; and this appears from the manage- 
ment of all the affairs which they transact, not only with the 
French and English, but likewise with almost all the Indian 
nations of this vast continent.” 

The federal league of the Six Cantons, their ‘Central 
Council Fire,” or grand representative assembly, with the dis- 
tinct and well defined powers, alike of their general congress 
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at Onondaga, and of the local assemblies of the head men of 
each canton at its separate ‘‘ castle,” prove that the confede- 
rated tribes of the Aganuschion had made no slight advances 
in enlightened national polity. And the degree of respect ac- 
corded to their formal proceedings, alike by the French, the 
Dutch, and the English colonial commissioners, evince the 
dignity and discretion, the unanimity and vigor, with which all 
their diplomatic relations were conducted. 

The permanent habitations and villages of the Iroquois, had 
doubtless much influence in promoting that decorous and busi- 
ness-like management of affairs that characterize civilized com- 
munities ; but there was also much in their peculiar institutions 
which tended to mould the silent and stoical forester of the 
northern woods, into that sententious Spartan-like character, 
which the writers of fiction have with so little reflection ascrib- 
ed to the whole race of red men. Now, indeed, that obser- 
vation begins to remove this error, the commentator who re- 
gards only the primitive and mercurial tribes of the prairies, is 
likely, from generalizing upon the specimens of Indian charac- 
ter with which he is most familiar, to make a similar blunder 
with his predecessors, and discredit the delineations of those 
who painted a different people from the simple curious savage 
with whom he is conversant. This we observe has generally 
been the case with the English reviewers, who have criticised 
Washington Irving’s exquisite description of prairie life, in the 
first volume of the Crayon sketches, or Mr. John T. Irving’s 
life-like delineations of similar scenes in his first work; and 
they seem to think, that Campbell in his Oneida Chief, and 
Cooper in his “ Last of the Mohicans,” must have drawn en- 
tirely upon their own invention, for the qualities they accord 
to a New York Indian. A passing observation of the author of 
‘the Prairies,” seems more particularly to have induced this error: 


“ The Indians,” says Mr. Irving, “that I have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing in real life, are quite different from those described 
in poetry. ‘They are by no means the stoics that they are repre- 
sented ; taciturn, unbending, without a tear or a smile. Taciturn 
they are, it is true, when in company with white men, whose good 
will they distrust, and whose language they do not understand ; 
but the white man is equally taciturn under like circumstances. 
When the Indians are among themselves, however, there cannot 
be greater gossips. Half their time is taken up in talking over 
their adventures in wer and hunting, and in telling whimsical sto- 
ries. They are great mimics and buffoons also, and entertain 
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themselves excessively at the expense of the whites with whom 
they have associated, and who have supposed them impressed 
with profound respect for their grandeur and dignity. They are 
curious observers, noting every thing in silence, but with a keen 
and watchful eye; occasionally exchanging a glance or a grunt 
with each other, when any thing particularly strikes them; but 
reserving all comment until they are alone. Then it is that they 
give full scope to criticism, satire, mimicry, and mirth. 

“Tn the course of my journey along the frontier, I have had re- 
peated opportunities of noticing their excitability and boisterous 
merriment at their games; and have occasionally noticed a group 
of Osages sitting round a fire until a late hour of the night, engaged 
in the most lively and animated conversation; and at times mak- 
ing the woods resound with peals of laughter. As to tears, they 
have them in abundance, both real and affected; at times they 
make a merit of them. No one weeps more bitterly or profusely 
at the death of a relative or friend; and they have stated times 
when they repair to howl and lament at their graves. I have 
heard doleful wailings at daybreak, in the neighborhood of Indian 
villages, made by some of the inhabitants, who go out at that hour 
into the fields to mourn and weep for the dead. At such times, 
I am told, the tears will stream down their cheeks in torrents. 

“As far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical fiction is like 
the Shepherd of Pastoral Romance —a mere personification of 
imaginary attributes.” 

Now, without meaning at all to dissent from so acute an ob- 
server as Mr. Irving, with whom our own experience coin- 
cides completely, we think the last sentence ought to be taken 
with some reservation. ‘They who have painted the ‘ Indian 
of poetical fiction” have erred, we apprehend, only in this par- 
ticular —they have ascribed the peculiar traits of one great 
community of Indians to the savages of the whole continent. 
The Five Nations of New York — the Ongue-honwe, or ‘ men 
who surpassed all others,” as they called themselves — are de- 
scribed by Colden, by La Hontan and a dozen other French 
writers, precisely — allowing for the ordinary exaggeration of 
romance —as the Indians of the continent generally have been 
since painted by the writers of fiction. Many of these early 
writers were also conversant with the habits of other tribes, both 
on the Atlantic and in the far west. La Hontan, as Jong ago 
as 1688, was on the Quisconsin and the Missouri: and from 
the discrimination he has displayed in hitting off the character- 
istics of the Ottawas, the Foxes, and other then remote tribes 
—now well known to us—there is no reason to doubt his 
truth when painting those nearer home. But if there remained 
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a doubt of the strong and broad difference between that savage 
race, whose warriors, collecting in their head-quarters at Onon- 
daga, carried their arms a thousand miles away—alike to the 
swamps of Carolina, the prairies of Illinois, and the forests of 
Maine — it would be cleared up by the remains of their elo- 
quence which have come down to us in various public docu- 
ments. Nothing can be more characteristic of the genius of a 
people, than these remains, while they are essentially dissimilar 
from other records of Indian character. In the majority of 
instances, they are terse, dry, and argumentative, charac- 
terized sometimes by figurative language, but reminding us in 
their metaphors rather of the bold and abrupt illustrations of 
Scandinavian poetry, than of the Asiatic verbiage of others of 
our aboriginal tribes; lacking the buoyant imagery and grace 
of the southern and western Indian, furnished to us in many a 
specimen of native eloquence; but marked by a directness and 
concise business character, which is often wanting in their more 
fanciful appeals. In the way of pathos, the reader is probably 
familiar with the celebrated speech of Logan, an Iroquois (or, as 
the English termed them, Mingo) chief, and he will find the same 
laconic eloquence characterizing the political discussions of the 
countrymen of that noble Cayugan. 

Of the advancement of the Iroquois in the arts of peace, we 
have sufficient evidence in the official statements of General 
Sullivan, and the extracts from the private journals of his officers, 
(which will be hereafter quoted from the work before us,) 
when he proceeded with four thousand picked troops to lay waste 
their country, and burned houses and granaries, uprooted gar- 
dens, cut down orchards, and devastated cornfields, which, ac- 
cording to his own assertion, exhibited a degree of agricultural 
wealth and rural comfort superior to that attained in his time by 
the white farmers of the Mohawk valley. 

In war their discipline as well as their valor was, at an earlier 
period complimented, in the despatches of more than one veteran 
general, who came fresh from the well fought fields of Flanders 
to match the skill of the European soldier ‘with that of the war- 
riors of the Aganuschion. ‘The art of fortifying a camp seems 
to have been not unknown to them at the first visit of Europeans 
to these shores. And the usage of adopting young captives, and 
like the Mamalukes of Egypt bringing them up as soldiers, which 
in other Indian tribes is now and then practised as caprice may 
dictate, wasa matter of regular system with the Iroquois, whose 
ranks of fighting men were always thus kept well filled. This 
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latter policy, with the resources for keeping the field for a long 
campaign, which their agricultural habits afforded them, suffi- 
ciently accounts for the numerical strength of their war parties, and 
the distance from home to which they carried their arms. Keep- 
ing their canoes upon the shores of the great lakes and the tribu- 
taries of the St. Lawrence, the head waters of the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Susquehannah, and the Ohio, they could transport 
the munitions of war a thousand miles from home, and strike 
their enemies with the same ease upon the shores of Lake Huron, 
or those of the Chesapeake, upon the prairies of the Mississippi, 
or among the forests of Nova Scotia. The early French explo- 
rers met their war parties at the mouth of the St. Lawrence; 
La Salle tell us, in his journal, of meeting with six hundred of 
their warriors upon the banks of the Illinois, two thousand 
miles from the point where his countrymen first encountered them. 
The testimony of Colden, and tradition, to this day, among the 
degenerate Penobscots, prove their name to have been terrible 
in New England.* ‘Tradition too, alike the ‘ Butte de mort” 
of Lake Michigan, and “ the dark and bloody ground” of Ken- 
tucky, (which received its ominous name long before the blood 
of its brave white settlers doubly baptized the soil,) has kept 
alive the memory of their fierce thirst of conquest. 

If no European had ever set his foot upon this continent, the 
Iroquois would probably have subjugated all the tribes around 
them. The brave and warlike, but less enlightened Hurons, 
who made the last stand against their victorious arms, were al- 
ready driven back, or nearly subdued, when the French brought 
fire-arms to their assistance ; and it is a curious subject for spe- 
culation, as to the degree of civilization which the Six Nations 
might have attained, when thus rendered masters of the whole 
section of country which now comprises the northern and mid- 
dle states of the union, and at leisure to cultivate the arts of 
peace. Such conjectures, however, can lead to nothing ; and 
we have already detained the reader sufficiently long from the 
work before us; not to its disadvantage, however, if we have 
succeeded in proving the claim which a history of the Iroquois 
has upon his interest and attention. 

A highly valuable and important portion of that history, is 


* A sporting acquaintance who was deer-hunting in Maine during the last 
summer, told us that he witnessed an instance of the hereditary awe with which 
the Mohawks are regarded by the Penobscots, even to the present day. Address- 
ing a Penobscot Indian in a few words of the Mohawk language, the simple fel- 
low started as if stung by an adder, “ Ah!’ he exclaimed, “ Dat Mohawk— 
bad Indian, kill all, and eat dare enemies.” 
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comprised in the life of Brant, as written by Colonel Stone. 
The name of Brant is familiar to many of our readers, only from 
the disparaging mention of it in Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming, or from the barbarous associations connected with it in 
many of the traditions of the Valley of the Mohawk, where his 
name was so jong terrible. Having read of him, if at all, as 


“Brant, the monster of his tribe’— 


the half-blood leader of a mongrel crew of predatory savages ;, 
they will be surprised, when his claims upon the pen of the his- 
torian, as one of the master spirits of the revolution, the leader 
of a powerful confederacy, and a genuine representative of his 
race, are unfolded in the volumes before us. 

JosEPH Brant, or THAYENDANEGEA, as he delighted to 
write himself, was born in the year 1742, a full-blooded Mohawk, 
of the Wolf tribe. Being the son of a chieftain, he commenced his 
career as a warrior at an early age, and when a lad of thirteen, 
was present with his elder brothers at the memorable battle of 
Lake George, when Baron Dieskau fell mortally wounded. Some 
years after this, when Sir William Johnson, having lost his first 
wife, took Brant’s sister, ‘* Miss Molly” under his protection, as 
is mentioned in the interesting memoir of Mrs. Grant of Lag- 
gan, the Baronet, in patronizing the other members of the fami- 
ly, sent Joseph to the missionary school of Doctor Wheelock, 
in Connecticut; upon returning from which, at the expiration of 
two or three years, Sir William assigned him a share of his du- 
ties in the extensive Indian agency which he conducted. We 
find Brant next in the field, in the campaign of the English, with 
Pontiac, the celebrated Tawaw or Ottawa chief of Michigan, 
who at one time so nearly annihilated the British power in the 
northwest. In this war, (according to the narrative of Presi- 
dent Wheelock, pubcished in 1767!) “he behaved so much like 
the christian, and the soldier, as to give him great esteem.” In 
the former character, we find him soon after the close of this 
campaign, aiding an episcopal clergyman in translating the book 
of common prayer into the Mohawk language, and regularly 
receiving the communion in the church. Upon the death of Sir 
William Johnson, who was succeeded in his title and estate by his 
son John, (the celebrated British partizan of the revolution) and in 
his superintendancy of the Indian department by his son-in-law, 
Colonel Guy Johnson, Brant was advanced to the important 
post of secretary of the superintendant: thus embodying in his 
own person, the influence of an Indian chief, and the actual con- 
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duct of the affairs of the agency of the confederate Six Nations, 
and their allies. 

The talents of Brant in this capacity, seem to have been of 
great use to his principal, in his difficult task of keeping the In- 
dians loyal to the British crown when the revolution broke out a 
few years afterwards. Upon the first popular commotion, Guy 
Johnson, who at an early day embroiled himself with his neigh- 
bors, by intruding with a band of armed retainers into an as- 
semblage of the people, retired with his secretary from his seat 
of Guy Park, on the Mohawk, to Oswego, where he convened 
the grand council of the Six Nations, and commenced that 
tampering with their neutrality, which ultimately led all of 
the Cantons, except the Oneidas. to take up arms for the crown. 
From hence the superintendant crossed to Canada, with Brant 
and other leading chieftains, whose loyalty was further confirm- 
ed by an interview with Sir Guy Carlton, afterward Lord Dor- 
chester. 

Sir John Johnson had, in the meantime, fortified the baronial 
hall at Johnstown with swivels, and raised a band among his 
tenantry, consisting chiefly of Catholic Scotch Highlanders ; 
which force, amounting to some five hundred armed retainers, 
enabled him to set the country people at defiance, and insult the 
magistrates of the county with impunity. To break up this nest 
of the disaffected, General Schuyler was detached by the Conti- 
nental Congress, with a force of three thousand militia. The 
Indians along the Mohawk seemed disposed to interfere with the 
summary ousting of their friends; but Colonel Guy Johnson, 
with Brant, and their other principal leaders, being absent in 
Canada, they did not venture upon doing more than remonstrate 
with General Schuyler, who, after persuading them that his ob- 
jects were entirely ‘‘ peaceable,” advanced upon Johnstown, and 
called upon the baronet to break up his band of retainers, sur- 
render his arms, and give eight hostages for the good behavior 
of his tenantry. Among the terms of surrender the following 
reads very quaintly at this day: 

‘Secondly. General Schuyler, out of personal respect for Sir 
John, and from a regard to his rank, consents that Sir John 
shall retain, for his own use, a complete set of armor, and as 
much powder as may be sufficient for domestic purposes.” 

The parley lasted for several days ; Johnson evidently wish- 
ing to gain time, but was at last brought to a summary conclu- 
sion by Schnyler’s sending Colonel Duer, and two other gentle- 
men, with his ultimatum, and enclosing a passport for Lady 
Johnson, desiring her instantly to leave the hall. In the last 
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copy of terms we find the following brief reply to one of the 
stipulations of Johnson : 

‘«¢ General Schuyler never refused a gentleman his side-arms.” 

The parley commenced on the sixteenth of the month, and on 
the twentieth General Schuyler paraded his troops; and the 
Highlanders having marched out and grounded their arms, 
‘were dismissed, with an exhortation to remain peaceable, and 
with an assurance of protection if they did so.” 

Sir John, however, did not observe the compact of neutrality 
nor the obligations of his parole. He soon after fled to Canada 
under the escort of a party of Mohawks, was immediately com- 
missioned a colonel in the British service, and from the loyalists 
of Tryon county, raised a command of two battalions, being 
that desperate band of tories afterwards so well known in the 
revolutionary warfare of New York, as ‘ Johnson’s Greens ;” 
whose colors were adopted by Brant, and with whom he fought 
side by side upon the bloody field of Oriskany. 

Brant, in the meantime, had sailed for England in company 
with Captain Tice, a British officer ; where we find him most 
oddly placed as the intimate friend of James Boswell, and the 
Earl of Warwick. He sat for his portrait to Romney for the 
Earl; and “ Bozzy” appears to have subsequently corresponded 
with him. His loyalty being strengthened by an interview with 
George the Third, at which he presented himself in full Indian 
costume, Brant re-embarked again for America, where he was 
privately landed somewhere in the neighborhood of New York, 
whence he performed a very hazardous journey to Canada; ha- 
ving, of course, to steal his way through a hostile population 
until he could hide himself in the forests beyond Albany. “He 
had taken the precaution, however, in England, to provide evi- 
dence of the identity of his body in case of disaster, or of his fall 
in any of the battles he anticipated, by procuring a gold finger- 
ring with his name engraved thereon at full length.” Within a 
few weeks after re-touching his native shores, Brant, now a re- 
gularly commissioned captain in the British service, had an op- 
portunity of taking up the hatchet in earnest. He led a force 
of six hundred Indians in the affair of ‘* the Cedars,” and in this, 
his first field against the patriot forces, exhibited that humanity 
after victory, which repeatedly distinguished him afterwards, 
The late Colonel M‘Kinstry of Livingston’s Manor, whose inti- 
macy continued with the chief until the decease of the latter, was 
rescued by him from torture and death, when wounded and a 
prisoner in the hands of the Indians. 
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This was in 1776, and on the following year we find Brant, af- 
ter collecting alarge body of Indians at Oguaga, ascending the 
Susquehannah with about eighty followers to Unadilla, where he 
requested an interview with the clergyman of the place, and of- 
ficers of militia in the neighborhood, stating that the object of his 
visit was to procure provisions for his people, and that if they 
were not at once supplied, his Indians would take them by force. 
Advantage was taken of the interview to sound the chief as 
to his future intentions, but he refused to commit himself in his 
replies. ‘The Mohawks (he said) were as free as the air they 
breathed, and were determined to remain so.” 

Being supplied with provisions by the country people, the for- 
ces of Brant continued to increase so rapidly, that the minds of 
the people were kept in a state of feverish excitement and cease+ 
less uncertainty : 


“ Thus, on the 10th of June, Colonel Harper wrote urgently to 
General Herkimer for a supply of ammunition, in the expectation of 
an immediate hostile irruption of Brant into the Valley of the 
Schoharie Kill. On the 13th, the Cherry Valley Committee wrote 
to the general a still more alarming letter. Brant, according to 
this statement, in connexion with some of the loyalists of Unadilla, 
had marked a path directly through the forest to AZsopus, by which 
route the tories of Ulster and Orange counties were to join his 
forces at Oghkwaga; at which place the chief had vaunted that 
shortly he would not fear the approach of three thousand men. 
On the other hand, Major Fonda wrote, on the 19th of June, that 
an embassy of chiefs and sachems of the Cayuga and Seneca na- 
tions, haviag repaired to Oghkwaga to remonstrate with Thayen- 
danega against farther hostilities, the latter had determined to listen 
to their councils, and withdraw into the Cayuga country. In pur- 
suance of this policy, it was added, on what was esteemed good 
authority, that the Mohawk chief had released a prisoner with his 
own hands, telling the captors that they had acted wrong. 

Such was the uncertain condition of things when the expedition 
under consideration was commenced. Brant and Herkimer had 
been near neighbors and personal friends, before the troubles came 
on, and it is possible the general still cherished a belief that he 
might yet detach the dusky warrior from the cause he had em- 
braced, but nevertheless might not be disinclined to relinquish. 
Perhaps he designed nothing more than to drive him from his 
equivocal position. Perhaps, also, should opportunity be present- 
ed, it was his intention to seize his person. But be these sup- 
positions as they may, it will be seen that there was at least one 
momerit in which he contemplated a more decisive course. 
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“Tt was a full week after the arrival of General Herkimer at 
Unadilla, before Captain Brant made his appearance. He came 
to the neighborhood of the general’s encampment, accompanied 
by five hundred warriors. Having halted, he dispatched a runner 
to General Herkimer, with a message, desiring to be informed of 
the object of his visit. General Herkimer replied, that he had 
merely come to see and converse with his brother, Captain Brant. 
The quick-witted messenger inquired if all those men wished to 
talk to his chief too! However, he said to the general that he 
would carry his talk back to his chief, but he charged him that he 
must not cross the field upon the margin of which they were stand- 
ing, and departed. But an arrangement was soon made, through 
the agency of messengers, by which a meeting was effected. The 
scene exhibited at this interview, as related by those who were 
present at it, was novel anc imposing. The hostile parties were 
now encamped within the distance of two miles from each other. 
About midway between their encampments, a temporary shed was 
erected, sufficiently extensive to allow some two hundred persons 
to be seated. By mutual stipulation, their arms were to be left in 
their respective encampments. Soon after the adjustment of the 
preliminaries, and the completion of the fixtures above mentioned, 
the chief of the Mohawks himself appeared in the edge of the dis- 
tant forest, and approached the place designated, already in the 
occupation of Herkimer, somewhat warily, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Bull, (a tory,) William Johnson, (sor of Sir William, by 
Brant’s sister Mary,) a subordinate chief of the Mohawks, an In- 
dian woman, and also by about forty warriors. After some little 
parleying, a circle was formed by General Herkimer, into which 
Brant and the general entered, together with the other Indian 
chief, and two of Herkimer’s officers. After the interchange of a 
few remarks, the chieftain, keeping an eagle-eye upon his visiter, 
inquired the reason of his being thus honored. General Herkimer 
replied, as he had done to the avant-courier, that he had come to 
see him on a friendly visit. “ And all these have come on a 
friendly visit, too ?”’ replied the chief. ‘ All want to see the poor 
Indians; it is very kind,” he added, with a sarcastic curl of the 
lip. General Herkimer expressed a desire to go forward to the 
village, but the chief told him he was quite near enough, and that 
he must not proceed any farther. 

“The general next endeavored to enter into conversation with 
the Mohawk touching the difficulties with England, in order to 
ascertain his feelings and intentions. The conference now became 
earnest and animated, although the chief at first gave Herkimer 
evasive and oracular answers. To a question, however, put to 
him directly, he finally replied :—‘ That the Indiaus were in con- 
cert with the king, as their fathers had been: That the king’s 
belts were yet lodged with them, and they could not violate their 
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pledge: That General Herkimer and his followers had joined the 
Boston people against their sovereign: That although the Boston 
people were resolute, yet the king would humble them: That 
General Schuyler was very smart on the Indians at the treaty of 
German Flats, but at the same time was not able to afford the 
smallest article of clothing: And finally, that the Indians had for- 
merly made war on the white people when they were all uuited ; 
and as they were now divided, the Indians were not frightened.’ 
“Colonel Cox, who was in the suite of General Herkimer, then 
made a few remarks, the substance of which was, that if such 
was the fixed determination of the Indians, nothing farther need 
be said. But his manner, or some of the expressions uttered by 
the Colonel, which have not been preserved, gave offence to the 
chief. He was exceedingly irritated ; and by a signal to the war- 
riors attending him at a short distance, they ran back to their en- 
campment, and soon efterward appeared again with their rifles, 
several of which were discharged, while the shrill war-whoop rang 
through the forest. Meantime, however, by explanations or other- 
wise, the chief was soothed, and his warriors were kept at a pro- 
per distance, although the demand of General Herkimer for the 
surrender of sundry tories was peremptorily refused. The con- 
ference ended by an agreement between the parties to meet again 
at nine o’clock the following morning. General Herkimer and his 
forces, forbidden to advance any farther, encamped as before. 
“The next morning General Herkimer called one of his most 
trusty men aside, Josep» Waggoner by name, for the purpose of 
communicating to him, in confidence, a matter of great importance, 
respecting which the most profound secrecy was enjoined. He 
then informed Waggoner that he had selected him and three others 
to perform a high and important duty, requiring promptness, 
courage, and decision. His design, the general said, was to take 
the lives of Brant and his three attendants, on the renewal of their 
visit that morning. For this purpose, he should rely upon Wag- 
goner and his three associates, on the arrival of the chief and his 
friends within the circle as on the preceding day, each to select 
his man, and, at a concerted signal, shoot them down upon the 
spot. There is something so revolting—so rank and foul—in this 
project of meditated treachery, that it is difficult to reconcile it 
with the known character of General Herkimer. And yet it is 
given on the written authority of Waggoner himself, whose cha- 
racter was equally respectable. The patriotic veteran, in devising 
such a scheme, had probably reasoned himself into the belief that 
the intended victims were on/y Indians, and that in the emergency 
of the country, it would be justifiable to do evil that good might 
come. It was, however, a most reprehensible scheme. * * * 
Indian that he was, there is no known act of perfidy chargeable 
upon Brant; and he had met Herkimer on his own invitation. A 
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betrayal of his confidence, under those circumstances, would have 
brought a stain upon the character of the Provincials, which all 
the waters of the Mohawk could not have washed away. 

“ Fortunately, however, the design was not carried into execu- 
tion. Whether the wary chieftain entertained any suspicions of 
foul play, is not known. But, certain it is, that his precaution and 
his bearing, when he arrived at Herkimer’s quarters, were such as 
to frustrate the purpose. As he entered the circle, attended as be- 
fore, he drew himself up with dignity, and addressed General Her- 
kimer as follows: ‘I have five hundred warriors with me, armed 
and ready for battle. You are in my power; but as we have been 
friends and neighbors, I will not take the advantage of you.’ Say- 
ing which, at a signal, a host of his armed warriors darted forth 
from the contiguous forest, all painted and ready for the onslaught, 
as the well-known war-whoop but too clearly proclaimed. The 
chief continued the discourse by advising the general to go back 
to his own home—thanked him for his civility in coming thus far 
to see him, and told him that perhaps he might one day return the 
compliment. Meantime, he said, he would go back to his village, 
and for the present the general might rest assured that no hostili- 
ties should be committed by the Indians. He then requested that 
the Rev. Mr. Stuart, the English missionary at Fort Hunter, might 
be permitted to retire into Canada, as also the wife of Colonel Butler. 
To these requests General Herkimer assented, although the latter 
was not complied with. He then presented the Indians with ten 
or a dozen heads of cattle, which they fell upon and slaughtered 
incontinently. Brant himself turned proudly away, and buried 
himself in the forest; while General Herkimer struck his tents, 
and retraced his steps to the valley of the Mohawk. 

“ Thus terminated this most singular conference. ‘It was early 
in July, and the morning was remarkably clear and beautiful. But 
the echo of the war-whoop had scarcely died away, before the 
heavens became black, and a violent storm obliged each party to 
seek the nearest shelter. Men less superstitious than many of the 
unlettered yeomen, who, leaning upon their arms, were witnesses 
of the events of this day, could not fail in after-times to look back 
upon the tempest, if not as an omen, at least as an emblem of those 
bloody massacres with which these Indians and their associates af:- 
terward visited the inhabitants of this unfortunate frontier.’ 

“ This was the last conference held with the hostile Mohawks. 
Their chief very soon afterward drew off his warriors from the 
Susquehanna, and united them to the forces of Sir John Johnson 
and Colonel John Butler, who were concentrating the tories and 
refugees at Oswego.”—Vol. I. pp. 182— 186. 

Nothing but the most positive testimony should have induced 
our author to have placed upon historical record the alleged 
treachery set forth in this extract. He appears to us, however, 
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to be warranted in his statements. A few years since it 
might have been difficult to believe in aught so disgraceful to 
the American character; and the tale would have been set down as 
one of the exaggerated fables of the excited times to which it re- 
fers. But we have among us too recent and too gross an instance 
of the white man’s perfidy in Indian warfare, to make wry faces 
at swallowing things still more monstrous. Crimes whose 
punishment should have been visited by the cord of the provost- 
marshal, have been set forth as deeds becoming a soldier in the 
official despatch of a general officer. In vain may we now 
preach to the far-conquering Briton, of the Asiatic nations that 
have been borne down by his relentless arms — in vain may we 
track his devastating footsteps amid cavern-shrines and pillared 
shades, and monuments of antiquity so hoary that Time himself 
seems in his dotage near them — while the “ smell of death comes 
reeking” from the spicy bowers of India. The most prominent 
actors upon that field of stupendous wrong have had their memo- 
ry withered in the scorching invective of SHERIDAN ; and the 
Englishman may claim him for his mouth-piece, or disown the 
wickedness with the indignant eloquence of Burke. But with 
us there has been no Burke nor Sheridan to denounce the mon- 
strous perfidy that has been lately wrought in the name of this 
nation. The Floridian chieftain, who foiled the armies of the 
republic in three campaigns ; the most successful leader — civilized 
or savage, the most daring and successful leader — that was ever 
jn arms against our country —falls, the victim of treachery and 
violated national faith ; and yet not one voice is raised in our 
national councils to disclaim the outrage, and fix the stigma where 
alone it should attach! Oscroua sleeps where the honor of the 
flag that was first violated in his person, lies buried with him: 
That flag, when yet unstained, was the winding-sheet of many a 
soldier near his place of rest! One would think, that the brave 
men who fought and fell at Sullivan’s Island in a better day, 
would turn uneasily in their graves at finding a gallant foe so 
traitorously thrust beside them. But enough of a subject so 
fraught with national ignominy; it is with pain that we have 
brought ourselves to speak of it, but we could not allude to the 
meditated treachery of another day without denouncing the mas- 
terpiece of perfidy that has been consummated in ours. As no 
public investigation has yet been had in the matter, it would be 
wrong in us to hold up any party in particular, to public execra- 
tion. The guilt that was perpetrated in the name of THE PEO- 
PLE, still lies between the government and its instruments, but 
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the shame is shared by us all It is the part of every American 
to thrust the infamy from his door — it is the part of every man 
to denounce the wickedness. 

Although we have seen that Brant had already raised his arm 
in ‘* the king’s cause” in Canada, he still until now seems to 
have been unwilling to be brought into immediate collision with 
his old friends and neighbors in his native valley. But these 
early associations henceforth prevailed with him no longer. He 
now took up the tomahawk in earnest, and his first blow was to 
stain it with the blood of a youthful friend, whose death he long 
lamented. The story, as told by our author, is taken chiefly 
from ‘Campbell’s Annals of Tryon County,” an interesting 
and valuable work, whose public-spirited compiler ought before 
now to have found imitators in other parts of the state. The 
incident first commemorated by the pen of Mr. Campbell, is one 
that the genius of Scott would have delighted to illustrate. 

The threatening horrors of Brant and Johnson, had induced 
the country people of the Mohawk to fly to arms, and there 
were musterings of riflemen and mounted troopers in the differ- 
ent villages along that stormy border. Brant, with a chosen 
band of warriors, hovered around the settlements to observe 
their motions; when, one day that he had taken post upona 
tall and wooded cliff, near the little cascade of Tekaharawa, 
a young partisan officer, who had brought some despatches 
from the Palatine District to Cherry Valley, mounted his horse 
at nightfall, to return home through the ravine where Brant kept 
guard. The gallant appearance of the youth, who, being the 
son of a man of fortune, was well mounted, and “ dressed in a suit 
of ash-coloured velvet,” collected the town’s people around the inn 
door as he took his departure. ‘Throwing his valise on the steps 
while mounting, and telling them that he would return with his 
company for the protection of the place on the morrow, he wa- 
ved a gay adieu to the bystanders, struck his spurs into his 
horse, and, accompanied by a single attendant, soon disappear- 
ed over a hill in the rear of the village. But the clattering hoofs 
had scarcely died upon the ear, before a sharp volley of musket- 
ry was heard, and immediately afterwards the horse of the young 
officer, with housings all bloody, galloped back into the village. 
A party of his compatriots instantly armed, and sought the scene 
of his discomfiture. But the enemy had disappeared, carrying 
with them the officer’s attendant asa captive; while the unfortu- 
nate young gentleman was found, brained by a tomahawk, 
and weltering in his gore. It was subsequently proved that 
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Brant had challenged his passage through the glen by hailing 
him from the cliff; but the challenge was unheeded by the trooper, 
who only replied by spurring his horse, and urging his attendant 
to ride for his life. Brant then ordered his men to fire. The 
officer fell wounded from the saddle, but still made a show of re- 
sistance, when the Indian warrior, unable to recognize his coun- 
tenance in the twilight, rushed up and tomahawked him with his 
own hand. The body of the youth.was duly consigned by the 
kind-hearted villagers to the care of his father, who, previous to 
this disastrous period, had been a friend and neighbor of Brant ; 
and the lament of the old man over the bloody corpse of his only 
son is related in moving terms, as gathered from the lips of those 
who witnessed the scene. It is due to the Mohawk chieftain to 
state that he deeply deplored this incident, to which he is said 
to have reverted with sorrow long years afterward. 

The battle of Oriskany, one of the most bloody fought dur- 
ing the whole course of the revolution, was the first general 
action in which Brant took a part, with a large number of his 
warriors. In this action the whole Indian force was led-by 
‘Thayendanegea in person, “the great captain of the Six Nations,” 
as he was now called. Of the principal sachems under him, 
many, like the chief himself, had, in more quiet times, been 
personal acquaintances of the bold borderers with whom they 
now contended for life upon that bloody field. Nay, the troops 
engaged upon either side, consisting almost exclusively of in- 
habitants of the Mohawk valley, there were so many friends 
and neighbors, kinsmen, and even brothers, arrayed in arms 
against each other, that the battle partook of the nature of a 
series of private feuds, in which the most bitter and rancorous 
feelings of the human heart were brought into play. The 
slaughter was dreadful on both sides. Men fought with a stub- 
born valor, as if the military character of their native state de- 
pended equally upon the success of either. Both parties claimed 
the victory ; but though the ultimate advantage was on the side 
of the patriot party, which retained possession of the field, yet 
it was the blood of New-Yorkers only — of their former friends 
and countrymen — which stained the soil. 

Such was the bloody field in which Herkimer fell; there, 
says the eloquent Governeur Morris, ‘there was found the 
Indian and the white man, born on the banks of the Mohawk, 
their left hand clenched in each other’s hair, the right grasping 
in the gripe of death the knife plunged in each other’s bosom ; 
thus they lay frowning.” 
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We have now seen Brant fairly launched upon the tide of 
the Revolution, and, in justice to his biographer, we must refer 
our readers, who would follow him regularly through the differ- 
ent scenes of his prowess and his fame, to the work in which 
they are recorded. The valley of the Mohawk continued through- 
out the war to be the principal scene of his partizan operations ; 
but the borders of Vermont and Pennsylvania, the glens of the 
far north, and the cultivated slopes of the Kaatsbergs, were alike 
visited by his terrible arm. Through the deep gorges of those 
mountains, he would continually pour his warriors upon the 
fields below ; and the long settled and beautiful vales of Ulster 
teem with traditions of midnight descents, in which he often suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the country-people from their beds, drag- 
ging them as captives to the secluded fastnesses of his band, 
and thence transmitting them to Canada. The old stone 
farm houses, with their thick walls and narrow loop-holes for 
musketry, whose tall gables and antique porches still distin- 
guish the valley of Paltz as the most characteristic of ancient 
Dutch neighborhoods, tell likewise of the times when every 
man’s house was his own castle, and must be held with the strong 
arm against the midnight invader. 

This fertile and tranquil region, where the sturdy Hollanders 
established themselves at an early day, leaving many an Indian 
tribe between themselves and the less enterprising colonists upon 
the Atlantic shore, wore probably much the same appearance 
as now, when the storm of the Revolution first broke upon its 
rural quiet. We have heard the old men tell of the sudden 
onslaught —the wild conflict, the burning and the massacre. 
Those mountain glens have echoed alike the whoop of the ruth- 
less Indian and the shriek of the despairing mother ; and it was 
through those smiling vales that Brant and Butler poured their 
infuriated hordes of tories and savages upon Minisink and 
Wyoming. 

It is now fully proved that Brant was not present at the scenes 
near the latter, which the verse of Campbell has made immortal. 
Of the former battle, our author relates many romantic particu- 
lars, which our limits alone prevent us from quoting. 

Minisink, in a previous generation, had been before bathed 
with the blood of the white borderers; and the stone tomahawk 
and arrow-heads of flint are still found, with the rust-eaten steel 
hatchet and rifle-balls of more modern Indian warfare. The 
bones of those who perished here, after long bleaching upon 
the soil, were lately collected and interred with some solemnities 
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by the country-people ; though here and there, in tangled copse 
and grassy swale, some straggling memento of mortality may 
yet be found, if we believe a poet who-dwells near the spot: 


“ Years have passed by, —— the merry bee 

Hums round the laurel flowers ; 

The mock-bird pours her melody 
Amid the forest bowers ; 

A skull is at my feet! though now 

The wild-rose wreaths its bony brow, 
Relic of other hours; 

It bids the wandering pilgrim think 

Of those who died at Minisink.” 


The frequent and fatal incursions of Brant and his followers, 
roused Congress at last to set on foot an expedition against the 
Indian towns of the west, which should effectually cripple, if not 
annihilate, the power of the Six Nations. Five thousand chosen 
troops were mustered in two divisions, which took post at Ot- 
sego lake and Wyoming ; and General Clinton, who command- 
ed at the former, being compelled to wait some months before 
Sullivan could move from the latter to effect a junction of the 
troops and take command of the whole, employed his time in 
consummating one of the most capital strokes of generalship 
upon record. 

The opportunity of floating down the Susquehannah with the 
spring freshets have passed away, while Clinton was daily wait- 
ing for orders to descend with his troops, and join Sullivan in 
their concerted movements upon the Indian towns ; Clinton, as 
the droughts of summer came on, happily bethought himself of 
throwing a dam across the outlet of Otsego lake, the famed 
source of the Susquehannah. “ A vast reservoir of water was thus 
accumulated, and the navigation of the river was rendered equal- 
ly certain and expeditious ; and when at length the orders were 
received for his embarcation, on the ninth of August, his flotilla 
was not only borne triumphantly along upon the pile of the im- 
patient waters accumulated for the occasion, but the swelling of 
the torrent beyond the banks caused wide and unexpected de- 
struction to the growing crops of the Indians on their plantations 
at Oghkwaga and its vicinity. ‘They were, moreover, greatly 
affrighted at the sudden and unexpected rise of the waters in the 
dryest season of the year, especially as there had been no rains 
— attributing the event to the interposition of the ‘Great Spi- 
rit,’ who thus showed that he was angry with them. 'The whole 
expedition was indeed calculated to impress them with terror— 
as it might have done a more enlightened and less superstitious 
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people. The country was wild, and totally uninhabited, ex- 
cepting by scattered families of the Indians, and here and there 
by some few of the more adventurous white settlers, in the neigh- 
borhood of Unadilla. The sudden swelling of the river, there- 
fore, bearing upon its surge a flotilla of more than two hundred 
vessels, through a region of primitive forests, and upon a stream 
that had never before wafted upon its bosom any craft of greater 
burden than a bark canoe, was a spectacle which might well ap- 
pal the untutored inhabitants of the regions thus invaded.” 'The 
junction with Sullivan’s forces was duly eflected at Tioga, and 
the army advanced upon the Chemung, where the Indians had 
taken post, determined to risk a general battle for their country. 
Their ground was selected with judgment, and they had availed 
themselves of the skill of Butler, and other refugee officers, in 
fortifying it. They fought long and gallantly, but their small 
arms could not avail against Sullivan’s artillery. 

The battle of the Chemung gave so decisive a blow to the 
power of the Six Nations, that a single day may be said to have 
changed Brant from the leader of a powerful confederacy, to the 
mere chieftain of a broken and dismembered clan; for the 
slaughter of his warriors in the battle field, was immediately fol- 
lowed by a devastation of his country, so wide and unsparing, 
that his means of keeping together a war party of any size there- 
after were effectually cut off. We have already glanced at the 
comparative state of civilization to which the Six Nations had at- 
tained ; and we will now show, in a few brief extracts, what ruth- 
less measures were adopted to drive them back to the condition 
of utter savages. ‘The Indians,” said Sullivan, ‘ shall see 
that there is malice enough in our hearts to destroy every thing 
that contributes to their support.” And well did he fulfil -his 
threat. The work of destruction during this extraordinary cam- 
paign was commenced and carried out with the most systematic 
and relentless ferocity. The bare recital is sufficiently appalling, 
without our adding a word of comment: 


“On the 28th, an Indian settlement was destroyed, together with 
fields of corn, and other Indian products yet unharvested. 

“The brigade of General Clinton rejoined the main army on 
the 2d of September, and the whole encamped at Catharine’s town, 
which was entirely destroyed on the following day, together with 
the corn-fields and orchards. The houses, thirty in number, were 
burnt. 

“On the 4th, as the army advanced, they destroyed a small scat- 
tering settlement of eight houses ; and two days afterwards reached 
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the more considerable town of Kendaia, containing about twenty 
houses neatly built, and well finished. These were reduced to 
ashes, and the army spent nearly a day in destroying the fields of 
corn and the fruit-trees. Of these there were great abundance, 
and many of them appeared to be very ancient. 

“On the 7th of September, Sullivan crossed the outlet of the 
Seneca lake, and moved in three divisions upon the town of Kan- 
adaseagea—the Seneca capital—containing about sixty houses, 
with gardens, and numerous orchards of apple and peach trees. A 
detachment of four hundred men was sent down on the west side 
of the lake, to destroy Gotheseunquean, and the plantations in the 
neighborhood ; while at the same time a number of volunteers, 
under Colonel Harper, made a forced march in the direction of the 
Cayuga lake, and destroyed Schoyere. Meantime the residue of 
the army was employed, on the Sth, in the destruction cf the town, 
together with the fruit-trees, and fields of corn and beans. Here, 
as elsewhere, the work of destruction was thorough and com- 

lete. 

“The main army then moved forward upon Kanandaigua, at 
which place it arrived in two days. Here they ‘found twenty-three 
very elegant houses, mostly framed, and in general large,’ to- 
gether with very extensive fields of corn— all of which were de- 
stroyed. From Kanandaigua they proceeded to the small town 
of Honeoye, consisting of ten houses, which were immediately 
burnt to the ground. A post was established at Honeoye, to main- 
tain which a strong garrison was left, with the heavy stores and 
one field-piece. With this precautionary measure the army pre- 
pared to advance upon the yet more considerable town of Genesee 
— the great capital of the western tribes of the confederacy — con- 
taining their stores, and their broadest cultivated fields.” —Vol., 11. 
pp. 25—27. 

“« The town of Genesee contained one hundred and twenty-eight 
houses, mostly large and very elegant. It was beautifully situated, 
almost encircled with a clear flat, extending a number of miles ; 
over which extensive fields of corn were waving, together with 
every kind of vegetable that could be conceived.’ But the entire 
army was immediately engaged in destroying it, and the axe and 
the torch soon transformed the whole of that beautiful region from 
the character of a garden to a scene of drear and sickening deso- 
lation. Forty Indian towns, the largest containing one hundred 
and twenty-eight houses, were destroyed. Corn, gathered and un- 
gathered, to the amount of one hundred and sixty thousand bush- 
els, shared the same fate; their fruit-trees were cut down; and 
the Indians were hunted like wild beasts, till neither house, nor 
fruit-tree, nor field of corn, nor inhabitant, remained in ihe whole 
country. The gardens were enriched with great quantities of use- 
ful vegetables, of different kinds. The size of the corn-fields, as 
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well as the high degree of cultivation in which they were kept, 
excited wonder; and the ears of corn were so remarkable large, 
that many of them measured twenty-two inches in length. So nu- 
merous were the fruit-trees, that in one orchard they cut down fif- 
teen hundred.— Vol. II. pp. 33, 34. 


The brave Iroquois, however, recovered from the dismay into 
which they had been thrown by their first defeat, before such an 
overwhelming force. They rallied again and again before their 
remorseless invaders. Each hill became a rampart, and each 
valley a fosse, against their advancing foes. But no bravery or 
patriotism could withstand the terrible legions of Sullivan. 
The expedition which he had been so long in planning was so 
thoroughly provided with all the munitions, equipments, and en- 
gines of war, and his troops had been so well chosen to execute 
the ferocious duty to which they were called, that his onward 
progress partook rather of the character of a series of military 
executions, than of martial conflicts. The very streams ran 
blood, and the rocks which walled their banks were dabbled with 
gore. 

“«Mr. John Salmon, late of Livingston county, (N. Y.) who was 
a member of a detachment of the rifle corps in this expedition in 
a letter written for Mary Jemison’s Narrative, speaks of a stand 
made by the Indians at a place above Newtown called the Narrows 
—‘ Where,’ he says, ‘they were attacked by our men, who killed 
them in great numbers, so that the sides of the rocks next the riv- 
er appeared as though blood had been poured on them by pailfuls. 
The Indians threw their dead into the river, and escaped the best 
way they could.’”’ 


A moving incident, and highly illustrative of Indian charac- 
ter, is told in connexion with an account of one of the skirmish- 
es in which Brant’s people succeeded in taking captive a couple 
of young Oneidas, who were acting with Sullivan’s troops 
against their countrymen: 


“One of the Indians thus taken, was General Sullivan’s guide, 
and had, moreover, been very active in the contest, rendering the 
Americans frequent and important services. On that account he 
was a prisoner of consequence. But there was another feature in 
the case not altogether unworthy of note. This faithful Indian had 
an elder brother engaged with the enemy, who, at the beginning 
of the war, had exerted all his power to persuade the younger into 
the British service also, but without success. At the close of this 
skirmish, the brothers met for the first time since their separation, 
when they had respectively chosen to travel different war-paths ; 
the younger a prisoner to the elder. The latter had no sooner re- 
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cognized his brother after the me/ée, than his eyes kindled with 
that fierce and peculiar lustre which lights up the burning eyes of 
a savage when meditating vengeance. Approaching him haughtily, 
he spoke as follows : 

“*Brorner! You have merited death! The hatchet or the 
war-club shall finish your career! When I begged of you to fol- 
low me in the fortunes of war, you were deaf to my cries: you 
spurned my entreaties ! 

“«Brorner! You have merited death, and shall have your 
deserts! When the rebels raised their hatchets to fight their good 
master, you sharpened your knife, you brightened your rifle, and 
led on our foes to the fields of our fathers ! 

“*Brorner! You have merited death, and shall die by our 
hands! When those rebels had driven us from the fields of our 
fathers to seek out new houses, it was you who could dare to step 
forth as their pilot, and conduct them even to the doors of our wig- 
wams, to butcher our children and put us to death! No crime can 
be greater! But though you have merited death, and shall die 
on this spot, my hands shall not be stained with the blood of a 
brother !— Who will strike ? 

“A pause of but a moment ensued. The bright hatchet of 
Little Beard, the sachem of the village, flashed in the air like the 
lightning, and the young Oneida chief was dead at his feet.”— Vol. 
II. pp. 28, 29. 

But enough of these painful details. We have perhaps al- 
ready too long kept the reader amidst the revolting scenes of sa- 
vage warfare; and it is time, before concluding this article, to 
view the character of Brant in other phases than as the desperate 
leader of a gallant though unfortunate people. The close of the 
revolutionary war found him an outlaw from his native land, and 
though he repeatedly visited it afterward, yet it was long at the 
risk of his life; and even when mingling in the assemblages of 
the gay and polite at Albany, New York, and Philadelphia, he 
was often exposed to the peril of assassination. He was obliged 
to make his way through the valley of the Mohawk by stealth, 
or travel under a government escort. Nor was the residence in 
Canada, to which the Mohawk chief retired with his tribesmen, 
free’ from molestation; and throughout the remaining years of 
his life, he, who had sacrificed the fertile and ancient seat of his 
tribe, with all the time-honored associations of patriotic feel- 
ing, to a mistaken but chivalrous sentiment of loyalty, was con- 
tinually engaged in a pettifogging correspondence with the offi- 
cers of the crown, to maintain the privileges that had been ac- 
corded to his people in their new possessions. In the course of 
these disputes, he made another visit to England, and presented 
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himself at court to assert his rights in person. He was received 
with a great show of respect—was caressed by the Prince of 
Wales, and shared the society of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan— 
but he seems to have gained little of solid moment by playing 
the part of a courtier, judging by the following letter in relation 
to so small a matter as his half-pay as a British officer : 


CAPTAIN BRANT TO SIR EVAN NEPEAN. 
“Sir: 

“Since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, I have been think- 
ing a great deal about the half-pay, or pension, which you and I 
have talked about. 

“I am really sorry that I ever mentioned such a thing to you. 
It was really owing to promises made to me by certain persons 
several times during the late war, that I should always be sup- 
ported by the government, at war or peace. At that time I never 
asked any body to make me such a promise. It was of their own 
free will. 

“When I joined the English at the beginning of the war, it 
was purely on account of my forefathers’ engagements with the 
king. I always looked upon these engagements, or covenants, 
between the king and the Indian nations, as a sacred thing. 
Therefore I was not to be frighted by the threats of the rebels at 
that time. I assure you | had no other view init. And this was 
my real case from the beginning. 

“ However, after this, the English gave me pay and a commis- 
sion from the commander-in-chief, which I gladly received as a 
mark of attention, though I never asked for it; and I believe my 
trouble and risks was of equal value to the marks of attention I 
received: I am sure not too much in the eyes of the Indians, or I 
should not have accepted them, as I should be sorry to raise jea- 
lousies. My meaning for mentioning those things to you, is be- 
cause I saw there was some difficulty on your part how to act on 
this head relative to half-pay or pension ;—and when it does not 
seem clear, I should be sorry to accept it. Therefore I beg of you 
will say no more about it;—fcr wasI to get it when there were 
doubts about the propriety of it, I should not be happy. For 
which reason I think it is best to go without it. 

“T am now, Sir, to beg you will return my best thanks to gov- 
ernment for what they [have| done for me, and am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient, 
“Humble servant, 
“ JosepH Brant. 

“ To Sir Evan Nepean, Under Secretary, at Home.” 


Returning again to his native shores, Brant seems to have 
passed some time in the apparently irreconcilable duties of trans- 
NO. V.—VOL. III. 19 
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lating parts of Scripture into his native tongue, and encourag- 
ing a hostile spirit among the western tribes, by binding them 
together in a grand confederacy, which should be strong enough 
to set at naught the power of the United States, and even make 
itself independent of England. He still, however, kept up a 
friendly correspondence with many of the first men in the coun- 
try. And particularly with President Wheelock, of Dartmouth 
College, under whose care he placed his sons to be educated. 
The following letter, giving his opinion upon imprisonment for 
debt, and written about this season, shows how far the Indian 
sachem was in advance of the civilized world upon a most im- 
portant point of jurisprudence : 


“ My pear Sir, 

“ Your letter came safe to hand. To give you entire satisfac- 
tion, I must, I perceive, enter into the discussion of a subject on 
which I have often thought. My thoughts were my own, and be- 
ing so different from the ideas entertained among your peuple, I 
should certainly have carried them with me to the grave, had | not 
received your obliging favor. 

“ You ask me, then, whether in my opinicn civilization is favor- 
able to human happiness? In answer to the question, it may be 
answered, that there are degrees of civilization, from cannibals 
to the most polite of European nations. The question is not, 
then, whether a degree of refinement is not conducive to happi- 
ness; but whether you, or the natives of this land, have obtained 
this happy medium. On this subject we are at present, I pre- 
sume, of very different opinions. You will, however, allow me 
in some respects to have the advantage of you in forming my sen- 
timents. I was, Sir, born of Indian parents, and lived while a 
child among those whom you are pleased to call savages; 1 was 
afterward sent to live among the white people, and educated at 
one of your schools; since which period | have been honored 
much beyond my deserts, by an acquaintance with a number of 
principal characters both in Europe and America. After al] this 
experience, and after every exertion to divest myself of prejudice, 
I am obliged to give my opinion in favor of my own people. 1 
will now, as much as I am able, collect together, and set before 
you, some of the reasons that have influenced my judgment on the 
subject now before us. In the government you call civilized, the 
happiness of the people is constantly sacrificed to the splendor 
of empire. Hence your codes of criminal and civil laws have 
had their origin; hence your dungeons and prisons. I will not 
enlarge on an idea so singular in civilized life, and perhaps 
disagreeable to you, and will only observe, that among us we 
have no prisons; we have no pompous parade of courts; we 
have no written laws; and yet judges are as highly revered 
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amongst us as they are among you, and their decisions are as much 
regarded. 

“‘ Property, to say the least, is as well guarded, and crimes are 
as impartially punished. We have among us no splendid villains 
above the control of our laws. Daring wickedness is here never 
suffered to triumph over helpless innocence. The estates of 
widows and orphans are never devoured by enterprising sharpers. 
In a word, we have no robbery under the color of law. No per- 
son among us desires any other reward fur performing a brave 
and worthy action, but the consciousness of having served his 
nation. Our wise men are called Fathers; they truly sustain that 
character. They are always accessible, I will not say to the mean- 
est of our people, for we have none mean but such as render them- 
selves so by their vices. 

“The palaces and prisons among you form a most dreadful con- 
trast. Go to the former places, and you will see perhaps a de- 
formed piece of earth assuming airs that become none but the Great 
Spirit above. Go to one of your prisons; here description utterly 
fails! Kill them, if you please; kill them, too, by tortures; but 
let the tortures last no longer than aday. Those you call savages, 
relent; the most furious of our tormentors exhausts his rage in a 
few hours, and dispatches his unhappy victim with a sudden stroke. 
Perhaps it is eligible that incorrigible offenders should sometimes 
be cut off. Let it be done in a way that is not degrading to hu- 
man nature. Let such unhappy men have an opportunity, by 
their fortitude, of making an atonement in some measure for the 
crimes they have committed during their lives. 

“ But for what are many of your prisoners confined ?— for 
debt ! — astonishing !— and will you ever again call the Indian 
nations cruel? Liberty, toa rational creature, as much exceeds 
property, as the light of the sun does that of the most twinkling 
star. But you put them on a level, to the everlasting disgrace 
of civilization. I knew, while I lived among the white people, 
many of the most amiable contract debts, and I dare say with the 
best intentions, Both parties, at the time of the contract, expect 
to find their advantage. The debtor, we will suppose, by a train 
of unavoidable misfortunes, fails; here is no crime, nor even 2 
fault; and yet your laws put it in the power of the creditor to throw 
the debtor into prison and confine him there for life: a punish- 
ment infinitely worse than death toa brave man! And I seriously 
declare, 1 had rather die by the most severe tortures ever inflicted 
on this continent, than languish in one of your prisons for a single 
year. Great Spirit of the Universe !— and do you call yourselves 
christians ? Does then the religion of Him whom you call your 
Saviour, inspire this spirit, and lead to these practices? Surely 
no. It is recorded of him, that a bruised reed he never broke. 
Cease, then, to call yourselves christians, lest you publish to the 
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world your hypocrisy. Cease, too, to call other nations savage, 
when you are tenfold more the children of cruelty than they.”— 


Vol. Il. pp. 481— 483. 


Both the style and the tone of thought of this letter are suffi- 
ciently elevated ; but the former is particularly interesting, as 
marking the improvements Brant had made in composition, 
since his enlarged intercourse with the world. ‘This improve- 
ment will be seen by those who read his letters scattered through- 
out these volumes, to have been so distinctly progressive as to 
mark the genuineness of each, while they show the skill which 
the noble Mohawk might have attained if he bad not labored 
under the disadvantages of a very imperfect education. We 
have seen original letters of his upon business matters, and have 
some in our possession, where this improvement is equally 
marked, both in the handwriting and the style. 

For the labors and vicissitudes of the closing years of the pro- 
tracted life of Thayendanegea, as well as for many a romantic 
incident that marked his career in its prime, we refer our readers 
to the work before us ; which has been noticed in this desultory 
manner for the special purpose of not superseding the author in 
his vocation, but of inducing our readers to resort to, and fami- 
liarize themselves with, a valuable but much neglected por- 
tion of American history. There is too, in these volumes, a 
mass of general information upon affairs not immediately con- 
nected with their subject-matter, and therefore often out of 
place, but equally novel and curious in its character. Among 
other things of political interest, some new light is thrown upon 
the famous controversy of ** the New Hampshire Grants,” which 
nearly embroiled the states of New York and Vermont in a most 
disastrous feud. Notwithstanding the value that may attach to 
these new facts, however, their introduction would not add to 
the literary character of the work, if “the Life of Brant” were 
criticised as a regular biographical composition. Indeed, our 
author’s mode of treating his subject-matter throughout is ram- 
bling and discursive ; scenes and characters with which his hero 
had no connexion, are continually interwoven with the main 
relation, and historical events or local incidents simultaneously 
transpiring in different sections of the Union, are laboriously 
brought together after a fashion which may prove very bene- 
ficial to some future compiler of American chronology, but 
which seems to us singularly ill advised in a work of the kind. 
A summary of cotemporary events might indeed have been 
placed to advantage at the end of each chapter, in a separate 
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section by themselves; but, as they are now presented, they 
give occasionally a tedious and cumbersome character to 
volumes, which, if relieved from these trite and foreign details, 
would be found as entertaining throughout as they are now 
deeply interesting in portions. (ther parts, again, might 
be amplified to advantage. ‘The materials are so abundant- 
ly rich that the author could never have been accused of 
book-making had he enlarged upon the thrilling scenes he fre- 
quently describes, by adding those topographical details — the 
minute descriptions of scenery and battle-grounds— which add 
so much to the life-like reality of either historical or fabulous 
narrative. As a whole, however, we have found the Life of 
Brant not only what, for want of a better phrase, is called “a 
very readable book,” but we are disposed to regard it as an 
essentially valuable one, and a very important addition to our 
historical libraries. Lt abounds in varied and thrilling incident. 
It records many strong and peculiar traits of national and in- 
dividual character; while the laborious and persevering re- 
searches of the compiler has brought together a mass of histo- 
rical documents, personal anecdotes, original Jetters, and ex- 
tracts from manuscript journals, which, but for his ingenious 
labors, had perhaps never seen the light. 

Of the style of the composition our readers can judge from 
the extracts we have given. ‘Though unequal, it is al- 
ways respectable — frequently exceedingly good. And, some- 
times—as in the descriptions of the battle of Oriskany, and 
Clinton’s romantic descent of the Susquehannah — equally 
graphic and spirited. We have one fault to find with our au- 
thor’s phraseology, however, in which we deem a most impor- 
tant particular. ‘Throughout the work, we continually find the 
phrases “the Indian king,” ‘ royal family,” * noble descent,” 
** Indian princess,” &c. &e . as applied to the leading characters 
of the Six Nations. (suci, epithets | ave always been in use 
among the English, when wiahien of o our forest chieftains, and 
from the days of the Spectator to the cockney periodical con- 
tributors of our time, we find the same terms adopted as a mat- 
ter of course. ‘This is no excuse, however, for an American 
writer, engaged upon a grave historical work. Mr. Stone, 
however, has done more than merely give in to the use of these 
misapplied phrases ; he seems to cherish the childish associations 
connected with them with peculiar fondness, and drags them in 
wherever he would faia give dignity to his subject. Now, the 
letter that we have last quoted from Brant’s own hand, is the 
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best evidence as to what was the real basis of personal distinc- 
tion among the Iroquois; and these volumes give another 
proof of the tenure by which his power was held, in the contro- 
versy with Red Jacket and his party, when that chieftain sought 
to degrade the old warrior from his rank of principal sachem 
of the Six Nations. The life of Red Jacket, who, in his turn, 
many years afterwards, was actually so degraded, and subse- 
quently restored to his honors, is a still more recent proof of the 
absence of that hereditary inalienable prerogative among the 
head men of the Iroquois, which constitutes the prince or noble 
of the old world. But let us go back to an earlier day, and 
see what Governor Colden says, though himself an enthusiastic 
loyalist, cherishing all the feudal associations and prejudices of 
a Scotsman of ancient family : 

“The Five Nations, as their name denotes, consists of so many 
tribes or nations joined together in a league or confederacy, like 
the United Provinces, and without any superiority one over the 
other. * * * * Each of these nations is again divided into three 
tribes or families, who distinguish themselves by three different 
arms or ensigns—the tortoise, the bear, and the wolf; and the sa- 
chems, or old men of these tribes, put this ensign or mark of their 
family to every public paper when they sign it.” 

Again : 

“ Each of these nations is an absolute republic by itself, and eve- 
ry castle in each nation makes an independent republic, and is go- 
verned in all public affairs by its own sachems. [The boasted 
township system, for which De Tocqueville gives New England 
so much credit, is not better defined in its organization than this. | 
The authority of these rulers is gained by, and consists wholly in, 
the opinion the rest of the nation have of their wisdom and integ- 
rity. Their leaders and captains, in like mamner, obtain their au- 
thority by the general opinion of their courage and conduct, and 
lose it by a failure in those virtues.” 

There is nothing here of a race of nobles, an hereditary aris- 
tocracy —nothing that approaches to the generally accepted 
idea of princely power—nothing that prevents the title of 
‘‘king,” as applied to these old sagamores, from being an utter 
misnomer. 

Those who regarded the Iroquois as a nation of perfect sava- 
ges, seem to have thought that monarchy must necessarily exist 
among them, in order that the will of a prince might stand in 
lieu of written Jaw, to keep up even a shadow of government 
among them. But while the vaunted constitution of England 
is itself ‘ unwritten,” how many of the rights and privileges of 
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her subjects exist by prescription merely? and, like England, 
these red foresters had ‘‘ a common law,” as imperative as hers. 
«They have certain customs,” says Colden, “ which they ob- 
serve in their public transactions with other nations, and in their 
private aflairs among themselves, which it is scandalous for any 
one among them not to observe, and these always draw after 
them either public or private resentment when they are broke.” 

Words are often things ; and an historical writer, above all 
others, should be careful how he uses them. In the insect and 
animal kingdoms, we can often discover some analogy to the 
systems of government most prevalent among men. ‘The herd 
of stags has its king, and the hive of bees its queen; nor, if we 
recollect aright, was a republic known in zoology, until the bea- 
ver of America was introduced to the European naturalist. But 
the philosopher who investigates the habits of that most sagacious 
of quadrupeds, would lose weight with us, if he introduced the 
state titles of other systems into their free commonwealth. . The 
wise Iroquois, who commended the example of the enduring, 
wary, and pains-taking beaver, to his children, in a hundred 
simple parables, is not beholden to one who merges the pecu- 
liar characteristics of his race in an idle verbiage, borrowed 
from a strange people. 

These blemishes, however, will doubtless all disappear in the 
great history of the Six Nations, upon which our author is now 
said to be engaged, and for which the present most interesting 
work will induce the public to look with eagerness. The bro- 
ken and degenerate remains of the confederates that still survive 
in this state, are even now on their way tothe far west. Their 
nations are split up into fragments. Many have already passed 
beyond the great lakes. Some have long since established 
themselves upon the Saskatchiwine river, beyond Lake Winni- 
peg. Others have more recently sat down near the ancient 
country of the Menomonies, and attempted to resume their agri- 
cultural Jabors upon the borders of Wisconsin. Some are 
amalgamated with the rude savages of the upper Mississippi, 
and some, enlisting themselves in the service of the great Fur 
Company of the North-West, find a shifting and precarious home 
near their stations amid the Rocky Mountains. Their indivi- 
dual prowess is there well known to the terrible Black Feet, and 
their blood may hereafter assert itself in the mixed race of the 
Bois Brulés, so rapidly growing formidable among those wilds. 
Of their military might as a nt ition, scarcely a trace remains. 
The last glimmering “of their ancient warlike spirit, of which we 
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heard, was at the out-breaking of the Texian war, when a young 
chief, an educated man, and bred to the bar, offered to lead 
three hundred Seneca rifles to the support of that cause; in 
which, however, he was ultimately dissuaded from embarking 
with his people. With this tribe, to whose mellifluous dialect 
the western part of our state is indebted for the beautiful names 
of its lakes and rivers — the glory of “*' The United People,”* lin- 
gered longest. [ut the last few years have witnessed the de- 
cease of their only remaining warrior and orator—the veteran 
Cornpiant, and the eloquent Rep Jacket, both of whom 
descended to the tomb stricken in years ; yet amid all the changes 
of scene and circumstance around them, cherishing the peculiar 
institutions of their people till the last. ‘Their ancient men, 
who have beheld the former glory and prosperity of their coun- 
try, and who have heard from the mouths of their ancestors, the 
heroic achievements of their countrymen, weep like infants when 
they speak of the fallen condition of the nation. ‘They how- 
ever derive some consolation from a prophecy of ancient origin 
and universal currency among them —- that the man of America 
will, at some future time, regain his ascendancy, and expel the 
man of Europe from this western hemisphere.”’t 

* Aganuschion is thus rendered by Colden. Charlevoix, who writes the word 
Agonnousioni, derives the term * from tLeir superior skill and taste in architec- 
ture.” The importance they attached to their confederated government, was 
emphatically set forth at a treaty held in Pennsylvania in 1744, where the leading 
orator of the Five Nations addressed the deputies from the different English 
colonies in these terms:—‘t We heartily recommend union and a good agree- 
ment between yon, our brethren. Never disagree, but preserve a strict friend- 
ship for one another; and thereby you, as well as we, will become the stronger. 
Our wise forefathers established amity and friendship among the Five Nations. 
This has made us formidable, and has given us great weight and authority with 
the neighboring nations. We are a powerful confederacy ; and by your observ- 
ing the same means which our wise forefathers pursued, you will aequire fresh 
strength and power. ‘Therefore whatever befalls you, never fail out with one 


another.” — Col/en's History of the Five Nations, 
{ Dewitt Clinton. 
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Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—A popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy ; or an exposition of 
Quackery and Imposture in Medicine. By Cares Ticknor, 
M. D. New York: Gouldand Newman. 1838. 12mo. pp. 
273. 


Tuts is the era of quackery—it flourishes like the green bay 
tree. It is not medical quacks alone, that thrive and fatten: we 
have quacks in morals, politics, religion, and literature, temperance 
quacks, abolition quacks, education quacks, quacks innumerable. 
When the schoolmaster has been so long abroad, and when the 
spirit of inquiry is the characteristic of the age, it is passing strange 
that so many people should suffer themselves to be humbugged. 
Thousands are daily guacked out of comfort, out of temper, out of 
health, out of money, out of their senses,—and lastly, ¢nto their 
graves. A more fertile theme does not at present occur to our 
mind, than that which exposes quackery, no matter in what form ; 
and we have long wished that some able writer would devote his 
talent to expose a system founded in fraud, and carried on to an 
alarming extent by the unhallowed spirit of gain. To the author 
of the work before us our thanks are due, for the able and fearless 
manner in which he has handled quacks in medicine, whether in 
or out of the profession—he has struck at the root of the evil, and 
treated them like a philosopher : withal, there is neither personali- 
ty nor vindictiveness in a single line he has written; his sole aim 
seems to have been to contribute to the welfare of the community, 
as well as to advance the honor and dignity of a profession, of 
which he proves himself to be a most worthy member. 

Chapter fifteenth is intended for his professional brethren, the 
rest of the volume forthe public generally. The excellent arrange- 
ment of his plan, and the ability with which he has conducted it, 
will do, we should think, much good; no one can rise from the 
perusal of the work without improvement. It will not enable him 
to be his own physician, but it will make him shun quack medi- 
cines, and abhor those who vend them. It requires both taste and 
judgment for a medical man to avoid technical obscurities, and 
write in a style adapted to general comprehension ; this our author 
has done, and having done it, deserves due praise. 

The author begins with a very cursory history of the origin of 
medicine; then gives a general view of the human body and its di- 
visions—of the anatomy of the digestive organs, and the diseases to 
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which they are liable. To this follows some account of the curious 
quack medicines, bepuffed in advertisements, and bepraised in 
certificates, as sovereign specifics for the cure of these multifarious 
diseases. We see at a glance the villany of the quacks who vend 
them; we see the absolute impossibility of any one medicine, or 
combination of medicines, being a certain cure in any one dis- 
ease, much less that any one medicine is a panacea—an infallible 
remedy in every complaint. 

We wish we had room to quote (pp. 50—53) the edifying history 
of the rise and fortunes of a famous quack cathartic pill, invented by 
two rogues, to impose upon the public, and fill their own pockets ; 
the tricks used to get certificates of wonderful cures—the system 
of puffing, &e., whereby the inventors made a great fortune, and 
laughed in their sleeves at their dupes. We must refer all pill- 
swallowers to the book itself for this laughable account. Doctor 
Ticknor adds, in conchiding it: “If the history of the quack me- 
dicines, so much in vogue at the present day, could be accurately 
ascertained, there is little doubt that a tale similar to the above 
could be told of nearly all.” 

We have no doubt of it—at feast we have no doubt, that nine 
tenths of such medicines are émpostures, and believed to be such 
on the part of the inventors. 

The author tells another truth, which we recommend to the par- 
ticular attention of those concerned; it only illustrates a position 
that we have leng been inclined to hold—that there is no presum- 
ing too much on human “gudlibility:” 


“It is an indisputable fact that. in this city, and the same is probably trne of 
other cities in the United States, a great majority. if not four fifihs of the quacks, 
are of foreign origin ; writing after their name, * graduated at Edinburgh,’ * hav- 
ing stndied at Glasgow,’ ‘ recently from Paris,’ ‘licentiate of the Royal College at 
London ' ‘ of the University of Halle; but many, we believe, might with more 
propriety be dubbed renegades from Betany Bay, or graduates of Old Bailey. 
. . +» Itis difficult to decide which affords the most fit subjects for our astonish- 
ment, the unblushing impndence of the empiric or the downright stupidity, or 
as it is sometimes called, gullibility, of those who take his nostrums. Peopie who 
claim to have common sense, and who manifest it on most other occasions. men 
who are educated and enlightened and who feel as though they ocenpy no small 
space in society, and wield no little influence over their fellow men, are quite as 
ie to follow in the wake of some notorious quack, and to sing hosannas to 

is name, as those of less pretensions.” — p. 53. 


The author speaks of catharties, as one of the articles vend- 
ed by quacks for the cure of all manner of diseases. We, who 
see the papers teeming with advertisements, and the walls beplas- 
tered with handbills, should deem such to be the most largely sold. 
We wish every body exposed to be taken in, could read what the 
author says of the effects of their indiscriminate use. (pp. 56—60.) 

There is one truth, we are glad to see put in such a clear light 
as it is in this book. It may do some good tothe dupes of Graham 
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and the bran bread system. Itis this: that the appetite of a healthy 
man, in nine times in ten, is his best guide as to what is good for 
him—if his taste and smell approve of the viands before him, there 
is little danger of being injured by moderate indulgence. By the 
way, of bran bread; the author gives an affecting account of the 
wretched effects of an apparently infatuated adherence to this arti- 
cle, upon the late lamented Professor Averill. ‘ Died of Graham,” 
it seems, might be written over his grave. 

We also learn, that one free from disease need not swallow pills 
to avoid disease—the stomach is never idle; if not doing good it 
is doing harm, and if loaded with disagreeable and unnatural po- 
tions, it may create that, which, by their use, it was intended to 
avoid. 

Chapter fifteenth, we have no remarks to make upon— we leave 
that for the medical faculty to settle among themselves; but as a 
“looker on in Venice,” we should say it ought to do good. 

The last chapter, “ of the influence of the clergy in causing and 
perpetuating empiricism”—we recommend it to the perusal of 
those fur whom it is intended—the author treats them with great 
respect. May he who, reading it, condemns himself, amend. 

We must now close this hasty notice, with a fervent wish, that 
“ Ticknor on the Philosophy of Medicine” may be generally read— 
it cannot fail to do good. A word or two to the author in closing : 
some portions of his work seem to have been written in haste, and 
more attention is evidently paid to matter, than manner. A care- 
ful revision will show him the necessity, if it should come to a se- 
cond edition, of some corrections in the text. 

One thing more. The author should add another chapter to 
his book. It should be: on the agency of the newspaper press 
in promoting the influence of Quackery. We believe it to be 
imnoral. Our newspapers—even those whose conductors 
would shrink from giving the slightest direct countenance to any 
thing so injurious and immoral —are full, every day, of advertise- 
ments and puffs of quack medicines and quack practitioners, many 
of them of the most trdecent kind. We have not room to take up 
this subject now: it deserves a full exposition. There are many 
things, no doubt, that can be said and urged on the other side ; con- 
cerning which all that we can do now is to lay down, fearless of 
being overthrown, the broad assertion, that nothing can be said 
which will morally justify the agency of the press in this matter. 
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2.—Te River and the Desart ; or Recollections of the Rhone and the 
Chartreuse. By Miss Parpor. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and 
A. Hart. 1838. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue utter worthlessness of these volumes is their only claim to 
notice —a public journal is bound to caution the community not to 
waste money on such blotted paper. Itis the third attempt of this 
lady to palm off her nonsense and inanity by an imposing title ; and 
in every instance, the silly affectation of it should have excited a 
suspicion that it was used only as a lure for the simple ones. 
Traits and Traditions of Portugal— The City of the Sultan— The 
River and the Desart—there is no difficulty in divining for what 
shelves and for what hands, books with such titles are intended. 
In her former works there was some little merit—here and there 
a page of pleasant reading; in the one now noticed, there is abso- 
lutely nothing; and yet no where out of Italy is there a more de- 
lightful region to ramble in, or one yielding more to fill the travel- 
ler’s eye and mind, than that which it professes to describe. The 
Rhone has its story and song, its contrasts of grandeur and beauty, 
its sunny-side hills and smiling valleys, its rich vineyards and its 
crumbling ruins, scarcely inferior to the Rhine—the wild scenery 
of Dauphiny —the lofty heights of the maritime Alps, with the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean rolling at their base— Avignon with 
its pontifical recollections — Vaucluse, that still echoes, as Dupaty 
says, with the names of Petrarch and Laura—the minstrelsy of 
Provence— Nismes, and Arles, and Aix, with their monuments of 
former glory :—all these, we should think, might have furnished the 
author with sufficient of interesting matter for her volumes, and 
spared us the dull and wearisome details about Marseilles, which 
now occupy so large a pact of the:na—and Marseilles, every one 
knows, has little to gratify the curiosity of the scholar or the lover 
of nature. 

We cannot discover any thing to commend in Miss Pardoe’s 
books ; she has no talent for description, no originality of thought, 
and no beauty of language; if they do not deserve to be classed 
among the miserable trash which the pres; is now pouring out to 
enfeeble and corrupt the mind, they are but one degree removed 
from it. Her taste is surely not the most delicate ; there is internal 
evidence enough that she is not over scrupulous with respect cither 
to language or topics; and a fair inference may be made, from a 
passage in the letter giving an account of her arrival in Paris, that 
she has not been particularly choice in her own reading, and that 
her writings are not likely to be the most profitable to young read- 
ers of her own sex. ‘The passage referred to is as follows: 

“1 left England with the hope that [ should effect an acquaintance with M. 
Hago. You know how anxious | was to see and converse with him, how ardently 
I admire the originality and power of his genius, and bow much I worship talent.” 

However much she may worship talent, there is no danger of 
her becoming an object of idolatry on the same account. 
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3.— Historical Causes and Effects, from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Reformation. By Wiuutam Suviivan. Boston: 
1838. 12mo. pp. 606. 


Tue public are indebted to the author of this volume for several 
excellent works upon subjects of the highest interest, particularly 
adapted to early instruction. The publication of his Political and 
Moral and Historical Class Books, forms an important era in the 
history of education in our country—they are of themselves far 
more sufficient to instruct our youth in several of the most import- 
ant classes of their duties, than all the means before within their 
reach. In fact, Mr. Sullivan is fairly entitled to the credit of hav- 
ing first introduced the study of the nature and principles of our 
government into the schools; his political class book was exactly 
the thing needed for the purpose, and we rejoice that he has the 
satisfaction of kuowing the great instrumentality he has had in 
calling attention to this very important subject. No commenda- 
tion too high can be bestowed upon a gentleman of his elevated 
rank and professional eminence, fur laboring so earnestly and per- 
severingly to increase the means of imparting valuable knowledge 
to the young, and we know not to what higher purpose leisure, 
experience, learning, and talent can be applied—it seems to be 
coming back again to the days of Socrates and Plato, of Cicero 
and Quintilian, when we find such men as Mr. Sullivan, Justice 
Story, President Duer, and some others in our own country, Lord 
Brougham, Guizot, and Cousin, in Europe, employing their time 
in whole or in part on books of instruction for young men. With 
such ends, education must triumph, and its triumph is the certain 
improvement of mankind. 

Mr. Sullivan possesses many qualities in addition to those of a 
finished and elegant writer, and of a man of learning, which emi- 
nently qualify him for the task he has undertaken; he has been a 
careful and discreet looker on during the greater part of our exist- 
ence as a ation; he has held many important political trusts; he 
has been intimate with the wisest and best men the country has 
produced; his views of our government are the result of practical 
observation, and he does not believe that a nation can be wise and 
virtuous, unless there is knowledge and integrity in the individuals 
which compose it. With such an expounder of our constitution 
and government it is safe to trust the principles of our young men. 

His last work deserves a fuller notice than we have now room 
for. It is the best digest of history, from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West to the Reformation, extant in our language. 
It is written in the same simple and beautiful style which has 
marked all his works ; its arrangement is clear and convenient; it 
exhibits throughout accurate research and faithful report of facts, 
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an impartial and philosophical mind ; and as a narrative of events 
it is as minute as is possible for a compendium so condensed. We 
know no book so well suited for elementary instruction in modern 
history, and we hope to see it introduced into all our seminaries in 
which that study is pursued. 





4.— Atlantic Steam Ships—some Ideas and Statements, the result 
of considerable reflection on the sulject of navigating the Atlantic 
Ocean with Steam Ships of large tonnage: (made known in 1830, 
and published in one of the city journals in 1832.) By Irutex 
Town. Also, the arrival, description, and departure of the two 
Jirst British Steam Ships, Sirius,and Great Western: thus fulfil- 
ling, in a great measure, the above ideas and suggestions. To 
which is added, a variety of statistical and other information. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1838. 12mo. pp. 76. 


Tuts work came to our hands after the article on steam naviga- 
tion, in the present number, was in type. We have now to men- 
tion it as perhaps the most complete specimen of book-making with 
the scissors, which has issued from the press of the United States. 
The publishers are under very great obligations to Mr. Town, for 
the use of his name, and we hope, have paid him well for it. We 
fear, however, from appearances, that they have not thought it ne- 
cessary to apply to that gentleman for permission to use, what he 
had, by publication in a journal, made common property. In this 
case, he may congratulate himself in being able to disavow being 
conscious of aiding in this catch-penny concern. 

We have to mention that the portion of the pamphlet in question 
which is written by Mr. Town, is able and well drawn up. It is 
not, however, of such a powerful character, as to be likely to create 
a strong sensation, and we do not wonder that it passed at the time 
of its first publication, without producing any effect. It is now ra- 
ther too late to bring it forward again; for the experiment he pro- 
poses has already been accomplished by parties other than those 
to whom it is addressed. The rest of the pages are filled up with 
extracts from the newspapers, giving an account of matters and 
things pertaining to the arrival of the two steam ships, the toasts 
which were drank, and the cheers which were uttered on that joyous 
occasion; and the paper of Mr. Town serves in relation to them, the 
office which poems were once said to be written for, namely, to 
furnish an excuse for printing a deal of irrelevant prose. 

The articles which are thus appended to the paper of Mr. Town, 
and for which his name is made the voucher, are ephemeral in their 
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nature, and would have escaped criticism, had they not been thus 
embodied in a publication of some pretension. Even in this shape 
we might let them pass, and shall do so with the exception of an 
error which is too ludicrous to escape, even in the prose of a dread- 
ful-accident maker. We perceive, in the article which refers to 
“The British and American Steam Navigation Company of Lon- 
don,” that one of the efficient members of that association is com- 
memorated as “associated with the noble Lander, of African explo- 
ration memory, having been connected with him in the grand 
exploit of discovering the source of the Nile.”” Now we are sadly 
mistaken if Lander ever saw the Nile, and his African exploration 
memory, to use the very classical phraseology of the newspaper 
article, is due to his having discovered the mouth of the Niger, in- 
stead of the source of the Nile. This will be sufficient to show the 
discrimination with which the matter which makes up this little 
volume has been selected. 

What Davenport’s electrical discoveries have to do with steam 
navigation we are at a loss to imagine; the pages which might 
otherwise have remained blank in the form, are eked out with a 
history of these researches, 4 propos des bottes. 





5.—Travels in Europe; namely, in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands. By 
Wuevr Fisk, D. D., President of the Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Connecticut. Fourth Edition, New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1838. pp. 688. 


Tue “getting up” —as it is called —of this work, has evidently 
been a labor of love with the Harpers; they have bestowed so 
much more expense in making a handsome volume than they com- 
monly bestow upon publications of this class. The reason is ob- 
vious, and it is certainly a very amiable one. We have some ques- 
tion in our minds, however, touching the words “ Fourth Edition,’ 
borne upon the title page of our copy;—the number of days that 
have elapsed since the first publication of the work seeming to us 
incredibly small for the sale of three bona fide editions. 

But this is not our affair. "What we have to remark is, that this 
volume purports to be the record of observations and reflections of 
the author, made “during a tour of about sixteen thousand miles, 
performed in the course of fifteen months, through some fifteen or 
twenty different sovereignties, whose inhabitants speak a great 
variety of different languages and dialects, and of whose laws and 
customs” he was “in many instances ignorant.” 
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Most persons would be apt to imagine that a traveller flying 
through foreign countries at this rate, and under such circumstances, 
would see very little worth recording, and would make very few 
reflections worth any body’s attention; at all events, that he could 
not possibly fill so large a volume with any thing worth reading — 
his observations must necessarily be so hasty and imperfect, and 
his judgments and conclusions so superficial and unsound. 

For ourselves, however, we were persuaded before looking into 
the book, that if any body in such circumstances could see and re- 
cord any thing to the purpose, it was Dr. Fisk. For in our opinion 
there are few men who more habitually go about with their eyes 
open, and who better know how to use them; and few men who 
have more of a certain excellent quality of judgment—a combina- 
tion of plain good sense and shrewdness. 

Then again, particular circumstances have led him to pay special 
attention to several matters not commonly regarded by the bulk of 
tourists. As the head of a college, he has looked at the systems of 
education, the state of the universities in France, Prussia, and 
other places—~ As a methodist clergyman, he has given particular 
regard to the religious condition of the countries he has visited, and 
especially to the state of his own communion in England, and to 
the questions between the Dissenters and the Established Church. 
On this subject, as well as some others, it is easy to see that our 
author is under the influence of some very natural prejudices. If 
we had space, and thought it worth the while, we might show the 
incorrectness of some of his statements and opinions. 

We content ourselves, however, with recommending the work, 
on the whole, as containing considerable valuable information on 
several subjects of interest, and as expressing the views of a very 
sensible and excellent man—not a very high authority on questions 
of Art, but with an eye to see, and a plain, vigorous mind, to appre- 
hend as much of the important objects that present themselves in 
such a tour, as almost any man. The tone and spirit of the work, 
we need not say, is pure and good. 





6.—Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society, volume 4. — 
An Historical Discourse on the Civil and Religious Affairs of the 
Colony of Rhode Island. By Joun Catvenper, M. A. With a 
Memoir of the Author ; Biographical Notices ; Annotations, &c. 
By Romeo Exton, M. A, &c. Providence: Knowles, Vose, 
and Company. 1838. S8vo. pp. 270. 


Tue materials for a complete and satisfactory history of our 
country are scarcely accessible to the American student. They 
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are, to a considerable extent, contained in cumbrous piles of do- 
cuments that lumber the record offices of the different states, or of 
the parent country, and in publications of an early date, known on- 
ly to the painful inquirer, and rarely to be met with in any quarter. 
Serious, and almost insurmountable obstacles, are thus interposed 
to the faithful prosecution of historical research, without the pos- 
session of pecuniary means much more ample than students 
in general are able to command. The only practicable remedy for 
this state of things, seems to be looked for in combined efforts for 
the collection and preservation of such materials as exist in an ac- 
cessible form, by those who either themselves take an interest in 
such inquiries, or are disposed for the public benefit to facilitate 
the labors of others. It is with this object in view, that Historical 
Societies are established in some parts of the country, and promise 
te be eminently useful to the future historian. 

.Among these associations, that of Rhode Island is honorably 
distinguished, for the zeal and success with which its members 
have prosecuted their researches. The volume before us furnish- 
es fresh proof of the efficiency of their labors, in contributing to the 
general fund of historical knowledge ; combining, as it does, much 
original matter, with a republication of old and scarce documents, 
illustrative of the early condition of the colony of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. It consists mainly of Callender’s 
Historical Discourse, comprising the events of the first centennial 
period, which was originally delivered in the year 1738, at New- 
port, and printed the following year at Boston. This discourse is 
well known as containing the only connected account of the early 
history of Rhode Island, extant; and for this reason it has been 
in great demand among collectors of books relating to America. It 
has never before been republished, and copies had in consequence 
become extremely rare. 

The labor of preparing this edition for the press, has been perform- 
ed by Professor Eton, of Brown University, one of the publishing 
committee of the society, who has enriched it with much additional 
matter, of an interesting and important character, comprisng me- 
moirs of distinguished persons, original documents, and copious 
annotations. The whole work forms a valuable accession to the 
historical literature of the country, and cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure, by all for whom subjects of this nature possess attractions. 
It only remains that some competent hand should take up the thread 
of narration where it was left by Callender, and continue it 
through the succeeding century, to present a satisfactory and com- 
plete view of the annals of Rhode Island. The period comprising 
the war of the revolution would necessarily form the most important 
portion of such a work; and as that colony not only took an active and 
highly creditable part in the contest, but also was the theatre of 
many brilliant exploits and stirring operations when animated by 
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the presence of the hostile forces, the story would be one of peculiar 
and almost fascinating interest. 

Among the original settlers of Rhode Island was an episcopal 
clergyman, the Reverend William Blackstone, who was living on 
the peninsula now occupied as the site of Boston, Massachusetts, 
on the arrival of John Winthrop and his fellow colonists in 1630 ; 
but finding, as he said, the “ Lords brethren” of the puritan colony 
no better than the “ Lords bishops” of the mother country, he re- 
moved to Rhode Island about the time Roger Williams laid the 
foundation of that colony. 

The biographical notices of Roger Williams and Bishop Berke- 
ley are well written and important. It appears that the latter com- 
posed his celebrated work, “ Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher,” 
while residing at Newport, about the year 1730; and the precise 
spot is still pointed out, which was the favorite retreat of that learn- 
ed and ingenious writer. The place was about half a mile southerly 
from Whitehall, where, “in the most elevated part of the Hanging 
Rocks, (so called,) he found a natural alcove, roofed, and open to 
the south, commanding at once a beautiful view of the ocean and 
the circumjacent islands.” Here, too, he composed those elegant 
lines, of which the concluding stanza is often quoted : 

“Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 


A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
‘Timk’s NOBLEST OFFSPRING IS THE LAST.” 





7.—Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, and the first book of 
the Greek Paraphrase; with English Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, plans of Battles, Sieges, §c., and Historical, Geographi- 
cal, and Archaeological Indexes. By Cuartes Antuon, LL.D., 
Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College, New York, and Rector of the Grammar School. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1838. 12mo. pp. 493. 


To the young student, with this edition of Cesar in his hands, 
the Gallic Wars are quite another story from what they were in 
our schoolboy days. To interpret Cesar’s battles, was then a task 
second only to fighting them; and it would certainly have been, for 
most boys, a lighter feat to swim “the arrowy Rhone,” than to make 
their way unaided across Cesar’s famous bridge. Suchthen was Casar 
and most of the schoo! classics—“ sealed books ;” not indeed in the 
literal sense, for they were well-thumbed, but books unintelligible, 
opened without being read, or read without being understood, or 
understood at length only at the expense of a thousand minutes 
needlessly wasted, and a thousand trials of temper, both to teacher 
and scholar, gratuitously inflicted, from the boy being thrown un- 
aided upon difficulties beyond his strength. 
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To relieve the youthful mind from this bootless burden, we count 
no small praise. We hold it indeed to be among the noblest ends 
to which true learning can ever devote itself. We are sure it never 
appears more pleasing than in such condescension; and, what is 
still better, we know no labor more useful to the community. This 
meed of praise, whatever it be, belongs unquestionably to no scholar 
on this side of the Atlantic, and to few on the other, more truly 
than to Professor Anthon. 

The present volume forms the fourth, we believe, in the series 
of school classics, which we trust he is destined to complete. 
Among its marked improvements on former school editions, we 
esteem, more highly perhaps than the editor does, its pictorial il- 
lustrations, and would urge upon him, in his future labors, a still 
more liberal use of this most effective of all methods of teaching. 
In the instruction of youth especially, whatever can be, should be 
“‘oculis subjecta fidelibus.” In the place therefore of an archaeolo- 
gical index at the end of the volume, or rather in addition to it, we 
would have each page bearing its own illustration of battle, or bridge, 
or armor, whatever it may be, or referring back to a former, where 
it might be seen. We would have the thing itself brought before 
the eye, and thus not only impressed on the memory, but, what is 
more important, made clear to the boy’s comprehension. It is true, 
this would cost money—but then the present system costs time, 
which is more valuable ; besides failing of its end, which is the 
most costly thing of all. We think we risk little in saying that 
such will be eventually the form in which all our junior classics 
will be edited, and that fame (popular at least) and fortune (such 
we mean as intellect can give) will follow the editor that first goes 
ably and boldly into it. It will be found a labor-saving machine 
in classical education; and svoner or later, the manufacturer of that 
commodity will find it out. We venture to suggest this to the sa- 
gacity of one who has already adopted the principle, and thus pre- 
occupied the market. 

We cannot conclude this notice without adding to the original 
merits of Dr. Anthon’s school classics, the conversational form into 
which he has thrown the life of his author. It is a form, it is true, 
that revolts the scholar, but then it attracts the school boy; and 
therein lies its merit—first to see this and then to choose it. It is, 
in short, the sacrifice of the form of teaching for the substance — 
the shadow for the reality; a choice which, whether in teaching 
or any thing else, indicates the strong and practical mind. On 
these grounds we recommend, in all confidence, this school edition 
of Cesar as the very best that has been put forth. It will save the 
father a world of trouble, and the scholar as much more of wasted 
time and energy—to say nothing of what necessarily follows : 


“—_. gemitus, et seva verbera —— 
Infantumque animas flentes in Jimine primo.” 
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8.—The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry Veruake, 
LL. D. Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. &c. Phi- 
ladelphia: 1838. 8vo. pp. 414. 


Tuts is a work of high merit; and, if we except one grievous 
blot, and a few venial errors, a work on which we might pass a ve- 
ry high eulogium. As we had rather praise than blame, we will 
clear off the black score first: the foul stain is the author’s open 
approbation of the administration scheme of finance, lately before 
Congress. Now, we put the author to the bar, to show by what 
right such party words, as sub-treasury system, appear in a work 
of scientific instruction; and even could he escape under this first 
‘count,’ he cannot but stand condemned under the second; namely, 
his approval of it, as we find it unqualifiedly given in page 201. 
Now all this we hold to be a high offence against science and sci- 
entific men; and sitting here as judges in the republic of letters, 
we find him guilty of lese majesty—in plotting a death blow to 
political economy, by seeking to make it a pander to party poli- 
tics; and we condemn him in open court, to the ‘amende honorable’ 
of effacing all such words, should his work come to a second edition ; 
or otherwise retracting them, should it not. After this head and front 
of his offending, our other charges are comparatively light. His 
anxiety against an increase of population, as if it were proceeding 
at too rapid pace in our country, and his manifold warnings against 

. early marriages, are, we think, totally misplaced. In our boundless 
territory, this is purely a theoretic question; and to press it as a 
practical one, betrays, we think, a mind formed rather upon books 
than observation—more European, we would say, than American. 
His claims, too, as set forth by himself, to the dignity of a discoverer 
in the science, smatk somewhat (we must say it) of arrogance; 
take, for instance, the following : “ one or two writers may have had 
occasionally a glimpse . . . . yet none,so far as I know,” &c.; or 
again, ‘the former of the two propositions I believe to be so en- 
tirely new, that it would be impracticable [impossible ?] to point 
out a passage in the writing of any political economist,” &c. Now, 
these are assertions that will pass current, we think, better in the lec- 
ture room than with the public; they are a local currency, (to bor- 
row a figure from his own science,) country bank notes, which, when 
they go abroad, want a responsible endorser. 

But we have done with blame. Looking then on the golden 
side, we say that we know no American work on the science that 
stands so high, that bases itself so broadly and firmly on what may 
be termed the moral foundations of political economy, or that brings 
to the elucidation of its abstruse questions so great powers of ana- 
lytic investigation. His style, too, is clear and continuous, and ex- 
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hibits a judicious medium between the diffuseness of the lecturer, 
and the condensation of the scientific writer. 

But, after all, his great excellence lies in bringing out strongly 
and justly the moral bearings of the science on the peace and vir- 
tue of nations. We conclude with a quotation justifying this praise: 
‘ While the science of political economy is adapted to shed a kindly 
and peaceful influence at home, upon the mutual relations of the 
different classes of society; it is equally adapted to exercise a be- 
neficial influence on the mutual relations of the different countries 
of the civilized world.’ ‘Finally, I may observe, that the whole 
spirit of political economy, like that of christianity itself, is a spirit 
of peace and good will to all mankind; and if civil contentions, or 
foreign warfare, shall hereafter occur less frequently than they have 
heretofore done, or when occurring shall be carried on with a 
greater degree of respect to the rights of individuals in their per- 
sons and property ; all this will be owing, next to the wider diffu- 
sion of christian principles and practice, to the more general ac- 
knowledgment of the truths of our science.’ p. 406. 

In this light, political economy is indeed a high science; and we 
hajl with pleasure all who thus teach it, 





9.— Elements of Moral Philosophy. By the Rev. Jasper Apams, 
D. D., President of the College of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and (ex officio) Horry Professor of Moral and Pofitical Philoso- 
phy, &c., &. Cambridge: 1837. 8vo. pp. 492. 


We have copied the titles of the reverend author far enough 
to bring us to that (“ Horry Professor’) out of which the present 
work originates. An endowment of ten thousand dollars was 
made in the year 1828, by the late Elias Horry, of Charleston, who 
died September, 1834, for the maintenance of a chair of moral phi- 
losophy in the college of that city. Such has been the laborious 
diligence of the ex officio incumbent since that time, that he has 
already prepared and put forth the present ample volume as the 
first of a series which he has chalked out for himself, in accordance 
with the views of the founder. The second, “ A Constitutional 
History of the United States,” is, as he informs us in his preface, 
already completed, and only wants room to come forth. While of 
the fourth in the series, “A Treatise on the Law of Nations,” he 
observes, some small progress too has been made ; the rest are as 
yet “in petto.” Now, we notice this diligence without praising it, 
for two reasons: Tirst, that the author has already sufficiently 
Jauded it in his own statement, and the flattering extracts he has 
given from his friends’ letters; but secondly and chiefly, we do 
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not praise it, because his diligence has in truth become haste, and 
induced him, in the words of Johnson, to bring “ more grist to his 
mill than he can grind.” Indeed, it may be said without much fig- 
ure, that the grain comes forth from Dr. Adams’ bowlter pretty 
much in the same state as it went into his hopper. One half of his 
book, at least, being the product of others’ brains, and his own only 
in so far as scissors and paste make them so. One promise at least, 
therefore, as given in his preface, he has faithfully kept: namely, 
“‘to reproduce and incorporate into his work, whatever is most 
valuable in the works of preceding writers on the same science.” 
But further, and beyond all this, we much doubt our author’s fit- 
ness for the task he has undertaken— with all appliances and means 
to boot. His argument is one mightier than he can handle; like 
an over weighty club, it is ever sinking on the ground of authority, 
instead of resting poised on the strength of his own arm. He 
wants altogether, we would say, that analytic power, without which 
all moral reasonings are “ verba, et preeterea nihil’’—a defect of 
thinking which shows itself manifestly and throughout the volume, 
in the vagueness and wa-precision of his language. What, for in- 
stance, can be said of such a position as the following ? 

“The science of practical morals is not stationary, much less is it incapable of 
advancement. Like other sciences it depends to a certain degree on experience, 
and successive writers ought to aim to collect and register in their works the well 
matured results of experience.”’ Preface, p. 10. 

Now we have neither time nor space to enter into the exposition 
of the manifold and fundamental errors involved in this short pas- 
sage; but we assert fearlessly, and we stake our critical reputation 
upon it, that it is, and cannot but be, a damning sentence to the sci- 
entific reputation of any writer who puts himself forth as a moral 
reasoner. He may swim well enough with corks on the surface, 
but he cannot dive and bring up pearls from below. But further, 
not content with this general assertion of (what we do not hesitate 
to term) the most glaring and practically dangerous of all absurdi- 
ties in moral teaching—we mean the possibility of evolving m it 
new truths by experience, our author goes on modestly to add, 
“this volume seems to me to contain a considerable number of 
new results of this kind.” Now, to such a claim, we are almost 
tempted to reply in the contemptuous language of D’Alembert on 
a similar occasion—‘“ Decouvertes dans la metaphysique! Dia- 
ble!!” But, raillery apart: such positions and such pretensions 
are to be met with high reprehension. It is no credit to the moral 
teacher, who, from haste, inadvertence, or intellectual dulness, lets 
fall such language, however innocently intended, even from his lips, 
much more from his pén, and what is worst of all, from the press ! 

We have already intimated that Doctor Adams’ reading is wide, 
and his quotations numerous. We fear we cannot add deep; at 
least we have noted, that all his Greek references are drawn from 
English authorities, an acknowledgment more creditable, we think 
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to his candor than to his scholarship. It would have done him no 
harm, in our judgment, to have been for a while under the teaching 
of Aristotle. We should be glad, for instance, to hear him justify, 
upon any rules of logic either ancient or modern, his fundamental 
law of conscience, as given in capitals, (p. 28;) to us it appears 
both vague and contradictory in a supreme degree. 

But we have a further objection to our author. He has laid 
himself open to the suspicion at least of tampering with moral prin- 
ciples in favor of local prejudices and temporary interests. His 
argument on the question of slavery goes to its maintenance 
not as a temporary but as a permanent state of humanity. (See 
pp- 170, 174, &c.) Now, such argument we assert to be false, and 
contrary alike to the spirit of christianity and to the first principles 
of moral truth; and if such argument be made from any fear of 
man, then we cannot but deem it also dase, and unworthy as well 
of the moral as the christian teacher. Far be it from us to stir 
this as an actual question, or to hold slavery such an unmitigated 
evil as that, per force, and at all hazards, it must at once be abolish- 
ed. Far from it. We hold domestic slavery to be one of the forms 
of pupillage in which it has pleased Divine Providence to place, 
in turn, with a view to the final good of all, nearly every race and 
tribe of man —that it is therefore a step in the advancing civiliza- ' 
tion of the world —a step in which God turns man’s interest to 
man’s advancement ; and which, however long or wide it may be, is 
still to be regarded by the moralist and the christian as but a step ; 
and their duties, while in it, measured accordingly. It is thus, we 
firmly believe, that African slavery, however deformed by evil, has 
been and is working out good, under the gracious designs of Him 
‘who maketh even the wrath of man to praise him’ —and that 
Africa will eventually be blest by that which has hitherto been pro- 
verbially and unquestionably its curse. Such is our creed. 

Among other ¢wistings of principle to suit sectional feelings, we 
regard as such our author’s decision (p. 135) touching the “ officious 
and unwarrantable interference of individuals, and more especially 
of self-constituted societies” —“ designed to affect, perhaps to de- 
stroy, the institutions of other states.”” As to these, he asserts, 
“it seems to be the duty of the states in which they exist, to sup- 
press them by the strong and decisive arm of the law” !! > Our au- 
thor, it appears, has to thank Mr. Justice Story for many “ consti- 
tutional hints.”” This, at least, we are sure he did not learn in his 
school: we grieve at the blind fanaticism of the leading abolition- 
ists as much as our author can; but we cannot go with him in this 
view. 

But we have done:—Our opinion of the work is plain, and has 
been as plainly expressed ; not in malice, for we know not the au- 
thor but by his high professional standing, and wish well to all such 
Jabors and laborers; but we have done it from the deep conviction 
of our critical duty in reference to all works that bear on moral 
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principle; and in this case more especially, as his recent appointment 
to the only chair of moral teaching in the gift of the general gov- 
ernment, in the military school at West Point, will doubtless give 
both authority to Doctor Adams’ opinions, and currency to his work. 
In that school at least it will unquestionably become the text-book: 
— neither there nor elsewhere may its errors find currency. 





10.—Great Britain, France,and Belgium, a Short Tour in 1835. 
By Heman Houmpnrey, D. D., President of Amherst College. 
New York: Harpers. 1838. 2 vols. 


TueseE volumes are from the pen of a clever, and generally right- 
minded man; intelligent, candid, and independent on all new 
questions, but bound up with many prejudices and narrow notions 
on all old ones. Where he is right, we see much to admire— 
where he is wrong, we see the error springing, not from malice, 
but ignorance, and therefore good cause for pardon. Such is our 
general opinion of the work. For how well, pleasingly, and justly he 
can write, we refer our readers to chapters fifteen, sixteen, &c. on 
the national character and social habits of England : for how blindly 
he can appreciate things, when he looks at them through the veil 
of prejudice, we refer to his set chapter and occasional flings at 
the Established Church and its influence; and lastly, for: how 
wildly he can sometimes rave, we recommend them to his un- 
bounded admiration, when compared with English coldness, of the 
glorious revivals of religion in his own country, “those extraor- 
dinary outpourings of the spirit (to use his own language) which 
have so often been enjoyed, within the last forty years, almost 
throughout the length and breadth of this land.’ (p. 84.) And to 
this latter category we must add his “‘tee-totalism” mania ; “ there- 
fore it is,” says he, “that we go for tee-totalism, the whole of tee- 
totalism, and nothing but tee-totalism.” (p. 40.) It were not easy 
to believe, except from the frequent instances we have of mono- 
mania, that the same pen endited such sentences as the frequent, 
just, and beautiful ones in which he depicts the quiet domestic 
‘virtues and good sense habits of our common “ father-land.” To 
us, at least, such furnishes the only explanation. In this matter, 
we would not be harsh; but what other language can be held to- 
wards a man of sense and a christian minister, who dares to claim 
for such measures of man, as that just lauded by him, the high 
attributes of revelation. ‘“ The old pledge,” that is of total ab- 
stinence from distilled spirits, except for medicinal purposes — this 
has become, in his eyes, but a preparatory ordinance, “a covenant 
of works ;” —he has got beyond it. “ This,” says he, “ was the 
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first temperance dispensation, and I have no doubt it was from 
heaven ;” (p. 32;) and again, (p. 35,) “the first temperance dispen- 
sation in Great Britain seems, if it has not ‘ waxed old,’ to be ‘ rea- 
dy to vanish away ;’”’ and before, (p. 6:) “I was soon convinced 
that the great majority of the clergy in England were still under the 
Jirst dispensation.” Now, if this be serious, it is nothing short of 
blasphemy and insanity ; or if meant but as a flourish of words, save 
us, we say, from the taste that can relish it, or the piety that can 
approve it. Among the inconsistencies of christian practice in 
England, in the matter of temperance, he observes, that “it is no 
uncommon thing for one part of a family to be seated at a com- 
munion table, whilst another part is engaged at home serving out 
intoxicating liquors to their professing brethren, (p. 25.) We have 
underscored the word which saves the established church from 
having furnished him with this censure. But to look a little at his 
direct and intended censures of that church, these evince with 
evident honesty of purpose, as already hinted, much pardonable 
ignorance, and still more of very natural, but not very creditable, 
prejudice. “I feel constrained to say,” is his language, “that 
my visit to England confirmed the impression which I had long 
had, that in breaking off from popery, Elizabeth and her succes- 
sors stopped half way between Rome and Geneva. I may be mis- 
taken, but, &c.” (p. 25.) Now, in the name of common sense, we 
ask, what kind of reasoning is this? Has he proved Geneva to 
be heaven, or Calvin to be Christ, that he would make that our 
haven, and him our conclusive teacher; and yet all this must be 
done, “ before stopping half way” is to be charged, as he charges 
it, with being grievous error. Such is the logic of those who begin 
with prejudice — who take for granted the very thing to be proved. 
It is, indeed, the natural logic of ignorance and weakness — it 
should therefore not be that of Dr. Humphrey. One of his ques- 
tions to the church savors of the ludicrous, coming as it does from 
the mouth of an independent preacher: “Is it apostolical in its 
ministry ?’’ What! he who maintains his own ground to be “suo 
jure,” does he ask for title deeds? If, indeed, he is willing to put 
it on that plea, the question would soon be settled. We should 
be glad to see, in that cause, his own “ deduction of title.” His 
last objection to the church, which, as he observes, is “ of a more 
general, but not of a less serious, character,” relates to its old 
customs and ancient usages. “It preserves its ancient edifices; 
the names of its ancient parishes, priests, and deacons, and forms 
of conferring orders, which agree in most respects with the form 
prescribed by the Roman pontifical. It preserves also the cleri- 
cal habits and gowns, the pastoral crooks and crosses,” (p. 65.) 
Now, if Dr. Humphreys will explain to us where he was troubled 
with “ pastoral crooks and crosses” in the ceremonial of the Eng- 
lish church, we will,take the trouble to explain to him how inno- 
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cent are those names and ceremonials which she actually does 
retain, and endeavor, moreover, to satisfy him how much more 
convenient, as well as venerable, are those “ ancient edifices,’’ in 
all their pristine beauty, of which he complains, to the desecrated 
ruins which, in Scotland, mark the reforming hand of Knox and 
his followers. In this manner, too, does our author venture to 
speak of twelve thousand laboring clergy, of whom, perhaps, he 
scarcely knew one: “If we may judge of them by their fruit, they 
are mere men of the world in a canonical dress. They are so far 
from wishing to be thought to have ever experienced any other 
than baptismal regeneration, that hardly any thing would give them 
more uneasiness than the apprehension of lying under such a me- 
thodistical stigma.” (p. 57.) Our answer to this, is— what are, 
and have been, the fruits of the English church, we may safely 
leave christendom to acknowledge; while what are the inward 
‘‘ wishes” of the hearts of her sons, we must be contented to leave 
to that day when alone they will be revealed. Christian charity 
forbids our taking them on the “showing” of Dr. Humphrey. 
Our author appeared in England as the “ American delegation 
ee 1] to the congregational union of England and Wales.” 
t was, therefore, natural he should speak well of his own, and, 
doubtless, what he says of their worth, talent, and devotion to duty, 
is well deserved, and we rejoice at it; but when we find all his 
praises reserved for what he terms the “bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh,” we and others then feel that we have a right to complain, 
that he who speaks to the public, should thus forget the rights of the 
public — and that he should not make drafts on his readers at large, 
which are current, and will be honored, only within his own pale. 
The traveller, we say, who can visit England without recogniz- 
ing the christian blessings that have been secured to it by its es- 
tablished church, must be, in our opinion, both blind to the pre- 
sent, and deaf to the voice of the past. If he cannot see that dis- 
sent, in proportion as it has wandered from that fold, has wan- 
dered also into the wilderness of heresy and schism, he looks at 
the facts before him with other eyes than we do. It is, we think, 
in the shade and shelter alone of the establishment, that dissenters 
have found their safety. We will not put to Dr. Humphrey the 
case of the independents of England —their condition is a ques- 
tion too near home ; but we will ask him what is the picture he 
himself has given of the presbyterians, the quakers, and the me- 
thodists. Of the first, he acknowledges that they are “chiefly 
unitarians ;” to which we would add their own acknowledgment, 
in open court, in their late application for a share in Lady Hewley’s 
benefaction, that, at the period of her death, that is, within fifty 
years after their secession from the established church, their de- 
parture from its orthodox faith was matter of such common noto- 
riety, that she could not but have been cognizant of it ; and as she 
did not notice it, it could not therefore, as they reasoned, have in- 
tended their exclusion. But our business is only with the facts. 
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Of the quakers, he says, that there as here, “a separation is ap- 
proaching, and on the same grounds ;” that is, a denial of the divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ. Of the methodists, too, he gives the following 
lamentable picture of that curse of schism which is daily working 
out in them its necessary fruits; we wish we could add, its suffi- 
cient cure. Wesley, during his life, kept his followers safe by 
keeping up his connexion with the church; but Dr. Humphrey 
goes on to add, “since his death, the Wesleyan connexion have 
receded still further from the establishment in their forms of wor- 
ship and church polity.” . . . “ Besides these, (the new connexion 
and the Wesleyan association,) there are some other off-shoots 
from the parent methodist stock, consisting in the aggregate, it is 
supposed, of seventy or eighty thousand ; as the Kishamites, the 
primitive methodists, the independent methodists, the Bryamites,” 
&c. &c. (pp. 70, 71.) 

We will quote but one other passage in the way of blame, though 
that is too strong a word—it is but to show the contradictory 
workings of our author’s liberal spirit and his narrow literary creed. 
In reference to the writings of Sir Walter Scott, he exclaims in 
holy condemnation: “could I safely put them into the hands of my 
children without note or comment? I wish I could, &c. But my 
conscience will not allow me to do it,” (p. 89.) Such is his ex-ca- 
thedra decision ; it is the voice of the artificial not the natural and 
true man, for when he comes to Loch Katrine his heart opens, and 
he pours forth with taste and energy the appropriate passages from 
the Lady of Lake, which frequent perusal had doubtless made fa- 
miliar to himself, and we wi// trust also to his children. But we have 
done with censure. We close with his eloquent eulogium upon 
England, and one in which we fully accord; we approve of the 
sentiment, and admire the expression : 

‘Finally, England is an exceedingly proud nation, and it would be the greatest 
moral anomaly in the history of the world if she were not— for never had any 
nation so much to be proud of. England! whose ‘ morning drum beat,’ to adopt 
the beautiful sentiment of our own Webster, ‘ keeping pace with all the hours 
of the day, never ceases to proclaim her martial glories!’ She is proud of her 
own little island, and the more so because it is so little and yet so mighty. She 
is proud of her London, her Liverpool, her Manchester, and all her great man- 
ufacturing towns and districts. She is proud of her princely merchants, of her 
immense commerce, of her enormous wealth, and even of her national debt — 
for what other nation on the globe, she exultingly demands, could pay the interest 
of such a debt without any perceptible check to her prosperity ? She is proud 
of her navy, of her dock yards, of her arsenals, and of her Greenwich palace 
for invalid pensioners. She is proud of her vast foreign possessions and dependen- 
cies, ofher Quebec and her Gibraltar, of her tributary princes and her emancipated 
islands. She is proud of her parliament, her Westminster Hall, and Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; of her Drakes and Nelsons, and Marlboroughs and Wellingtons; of 
her statesmen and orators and poets; of her Coke, her Littleton, her Bacon, her 
Newton, her Butler, her Locke, her Davy, her Arkwright, and a thousand other 
illustrious names that adorn the pages of her history. She is proud of what she 
has been, proud of what she is, proud of the anticipated verdict of posterity in 
her favor. And last, though not least, she is beginning to be proud of her once 
wayward daughter on this side the Atlantic, though she is still too proud very 
openly to confess it.” — pp. 189, 190. 
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11.— Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered in Ross Chapel, Gambier, to 
the Senior Class of Kenyon College, on the Sunday immediately 
preceding the annual commencement, September 6, 1837. By 
the Reverend Cuartes P. M‘Iivaine, D.D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Ohio, and Presi- 
dent of the College. Gambier, 1837. pp. 16. 


Turis discourse, like all others from this right reverend prelate, 
is a strong and direct enforcement of christian duties upon chris- 
tian principles. The occasion, too, is one that alike justifies and 
rewards such an appeal. The moment of passing from the college 
into the world, is one of deep feeling to every right-minded youth, 
and impressions there made may, and often do, under the grace of 
God, operate for eternity as well as time; we therefore wish that 
such discourses were more frequent than they are from the heads 
of our colleges, on such occasions, and that commencement day 
should be one of advice received by the young as well as given. 
With these views we cordially wish that the present may serve as 
an excitement, though not, we must add, in all respects as a model. 
In affectionate earnestness, there can be none better; but in an 
academic discourse from the president of a college, we would re- 
quire (what the manifold duties of the episcopal head of Kenyon 
College forbid him to give) more of thought, labor, and finish. He 
should appear as was said of Chrysostom, Ev gidoooge oxnpat 16 
Osidv dwWucxwr, 





12.— The Necessity of Religion to the Prosperity of the Nation—a 
Sermon preached on the day of Public Thanksgiving and Prayer 
appointed by the Governor of Ohio, in the Chapel of Kenyon Col- 
lege. By the Right Reverend C. P. M‘Invarng, D. D., December 
14, 1837. Gambier, pp. 31. 


THERE are few productions from the pen of our gifted author 
that we should be inclined to rank above this. It is a clear and 
forcible argument on a vital and all important question, and one on 
which the public mind greatly needs instruction. The question 
here put is, “whether it be true that no religion, christian or any 
other, is recognized and espoused in the principles, framework, and 
laws of this republic.” The affirmative of this proposition, that 
is, the denial of religion as the basis of our social system, is the 
fearful assumption against which he contends. After an eloquent 
expression of thankfulness for the official recognition of religion, 
involved in the appointment of the day and its purposes; the 
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bishop proceeds to argue the general question, with a force and 
precision of argument and language, we think beyond his wont. 
The conclusion to which he comes is unquestionably the true and 
just one. Religion 7s our basis, recognized and acknowledged, 
and christianity 7s our choice—one involved by necessary implication 
in the whole frame work of our constitution and laws, the founders 
of them having “only exercised the right of selection where some 
selection must be made, and then chosen the only wise and good.” 
In support of this conclusion, he adduces partly in the discourse, 
but chiefly in the appendix, the leading legal authorities on this 
question. The grounds on which he puts the essential connexion 
between religion and the true prosperity of the nation are two- 
fold : 

1, That the most powerful and permanent sources of disorder 
and wretchedness in the community, are those which no laws but 
those of God can reach and regulate. 

2. That God has so determined it. 

That this deeply interesting question, whether or no we be a 
christian government, has here received its full and satisfactory so- 
lution we have not asserted, and we do not think; not only do the 
limits of a pulpit discourse forbid such extension, but more than 
that, it is a question that runs so deep into our nature, as to require 
an analytic power of reasoning, and a depth of learned research to 
treat it as it deserves, such as few, very few, can bring to the task. 
To master that argument would require the learning of Warbur- 
ton, the acuteness of Butler, and the moral force of Johnson, com- 
bined with the constitutional jurisprudence of a Marshall, Kent, 
and Story. We are gratified, however, to see rising up from so 
many quarters indications of right reasoning on this subject; and 
among others, a recent work from our*city press, which will proba- 
bly call forth a more enlarged expression of our opinions in the 
next number of the Review. In the meantime, we most cordially 
commend the discourse of Bishop M‘Ilvaine, and above all his ar- 
gument, to the serious attention of our readers. 





13.—The Fifth Annual Report of the Bishop White Prayer Book 
Society, at its Annual Meeting, May 16, 1838. Philadelphia: 


pp. 15. 


Tue Bishop ;White Prayer Book Society has been in operation 
four years; during which time it has distributed 17,671 copies of 
that most excellent of all formularies of devotion, among the poor 
and the dispersed members of the church—among sailors in the 
navy, prisoners in penitentiaries, and some for the use of foreign 
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missions. This society, therefore, has been doing a labor of love, and 
doubtless of much usefulness ; we regret to find that its funds, and 
consequently its means of action, are diminished. The reviving pros- 
perity of the country, still more the reviving zeal of the church, 
we trust, and indeed doubt not, will soon restore them. The report, 
in addition to its general interest, may be further recommended as 
containing a just, however oft repeated eulogium, on the liturgy of 
the church In the appeal to churchmen by a prayer book society, 
such can never be out of place; and it is an argument beginning, 
we think, to operate powerfully far beyond those limits. The 
christian world has of late years, more especially in our country, 
had a pretty effective homily read to them on the Pauline text, 
1 Corinthians, xiv. 40, “Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” 


14.— An Address to the People of New Jersey on the subject of Com- 
mon Schools. Burlington, N. J. 


WE are no great friends to primary meetings, and self-constitu- 
ted sources of legislation for the correction of evils in the commu- 
nity ; but if there be a case excepted, it would be the cause of ed- 
ucation ; and if any fruit could justify them, it would be such an 
address as the present. Though emanating from a committee, it is 
unquestionably the production of the right reverend bishop of the 
diocese of New Jersey ; and indeed it is easy to recognize in it the 
direct vigorous home style of his ever ready energetic pen, and we 
know nothing among his popular efforts more worthy of it. This 
address is the result of a voluntary school convention, that met in 
Trenton on the sixteenth of January last. Their powers devolving 
upon a general committee, sub-committees of correspondence were 
by them established, with a view to gather facts, diffuse informa- 
tion, and organize public influence in favor of the object. To 
these sub-committees, a circular and queries, from the central one, 
have been directed ; and, finally, to “ the people of New Jersey” 
the address now before us sent forth. All this, doubtless, is well 
done and skilfully done, and nothing but good can be the result ; 
and yet— it is a machinery that in other hands would be equally 
effective for evil. It presupposes “ good,” in order to produce 
“ good ;” and it is certainly a high test of the prudence or virtue of 
a people, when the ship of state can be habitually put under this 
high steam movement without endangering its safety or its course. 
But, after all, there is one practical defect in all legislation for 
schools, arising out of the popular will: the executive department 
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is not, and will not be, made sufficiently energetic—the people are 
willing enough to legislate, but not to give power—the children 
forsooth are to be instructed, but the parents are wise enough; 
school houses are therefore to be built, but no plan shall be impo- 
sed—school books used, but none chosen—libraries shall be pur- 
chased, but the choice of books unguided ; and thus it often comes 
to pass, (saving the majesty of the sovereign people,) that what Ana- 
charsis said of the Athenian state is true of ours, namely, that it was 
one in which the wise deliberate and fools decide! As patriots, we 
wish well to this and all similar popular efforts ; but then, as chris- 
tians, we pray also that they may be wisely guided to all good. 





15.—A Lecture on the Literary Opportunities of Men of Business, 
delivered before the Athenian Institute and Mercantile Library of 
Philadelphia, April 3, 1838. By Henry Reep, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia: 1838. 12mo. pp. 36. 


Tuts little pamphlet we deem a jewel, and that too of the 
first water. It were little to say it is worth its weight in gold, for 
that would scarce mount itto a pennyweight, or to measure it by 
its bulk, for it can be held between the finger and thumb without 
feeling it; and yet we know many folios, both in philosophy and 
divinity, that would kick the beam if weighed against it, for good 
sense, right feeling, and judicious advice, set off too with all 
the beauties of an unpretending simplicity of style and manner. 
Nor is this all: our author is original without pretending to be so, 
and brings down the high truths of philosophy to bear upon his 
cause, with a familiarity and a kindliness that proves he has not 
studie d in vain in the school of Wordsworth. It is, we believe, to 
his past labors that we owe the recent American edition of that 
wisest of poets, and the present shows that he has drank deep of 
that most safe, refreshing, and unintoxicating of all poetic fountains 
of Parnassus. Our only quarrel with this address, is the form in 
which it appears, which is wholly unworthy of its merit. If “spare 
cash” were a little more plenty with re viewers, we would ourselves 
have undertaken to amend this error, and by a handsome New 
York edition, to attain the double end of giving to our citizens a 
lesson of wisdom they need even beyond those to whom it was 
originally addressed ; and also of mixing up our claim to public me- 
rit with that of its accomplished author. 
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16.— Saint Jonathan, the Lay of a Scald. New York: 1838. 
12mo. pp. 48. 


TuereE is more merit in this light-toned poetical satire, than we 
were led to expect from its most unpromising title, and awkward 
epistle dedicatory. In the prose of its author we discern the pen of 
the youthful aspirant, but in his rhymes are forced to recognize the 
truth of Bacon’s adage, that “ poetry is a plant that groweth up 
without seed.” On the whole, we see in it talent, and ¢hat (speak- 
ing comparatively) of no common order ; but such as we think will 
soon win for its author a foremost rank among American poets, at 
least in the style of poetry he has here chosen. His lines have 
point and force in thought, as well as expression; and he varies 
from grave to gay, and satirical to tender, with a freedom, and some- 
times a grace, that would be far from discrediting an experienced 
pen. Doubtless all this is an easier task than at first sight appears. 
“ L’abandon” is perhaps after all the great secret of such poetry. 
Give reins to fancy, and then, in the counsel of Britomart, “ be 
bold—be bold—be bold.” Therefore it is, among other reasons, we 
are no enthusiastic admirers of this ‘“‘ Poesia Bernesca,”’ to which the 
talents of Byron first gave popularity, and have, as it were, “ domes- 
ticated”’ in our more staid homeborn literature. This leads us to 
another objection. Byron’s paternity has stamped on all such voet- 
ry somewhat of a Satanic taint, from which few that have followed 
him have wholly kept free; the brimstone goes with them even into 
the sweet and pure beauties of nature. That our author is not 
wholly out of the spell, may be argued from his motto prefixed, 
“fie thou dishonest Sathan ;” though we cannot flatter him in the 
belief that his exorcism has been completely successful. But for the 
betterview. The satire of our unknown poet is both well placed and 
well put, and right and good ends are always at the bottom as well 
as mostly at the top of all he says, whether of wisdom or foolery. 
He promises, we see, a second canto better than the first, and doubt- 
less . can perform what he promises ; and yet, as he kindly terms 
us, “ my tender cousin of the new church journal,” we will ven- 
ture to exercise the privilege of an elder, as well as a clerical rela- 
tive, and give him a word of parting advice. The motley coat he 
wears, even in satire, is a wearisome dress; let him not then wear it 
toolong. He indeed disclaims it, and has besides shown himself 
well entitled to clothe his verse in its nobler garb of truth and sober- 
ness. Nor is this all; we would say further to him, young as we think 
him to be —talented as we know him to be—let not the praise of 
a popular poet withdraw you from the duties of a man and a chris- 
tian ; be not betrayed into becoming a regular trader in the poor- 
est of all the commodities of a poor trade; and remember, that he 
who caters unwholesome stimulants for the craving intellect of the 
public, can have no right to rank himself on the “Temperance” side, 
when the question comes up, of the bodily appetite. 
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17.—Liberty and Law ; a Lecture delivered before the Young Men’s 
Association in Geneva, New York, November 8, 1837. By 
Bensamin Hate, D. D., President of Geneva College. Geneva: 
1838. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tuts is a noble theme, and nobly treated; firm in his princi- 
ples, our author is equally fearless in the expression of them. 
Such a discourse cannot but do good. The times need it; and in 
the hands of men of talent and station, the argument must at length 
tell upon the public mind. It is one which reason demonstrates, 
and experience verifies. Liserty CAN NEVER BE DIVORCED FROM 
LAW. Itis a marriage so sanctioned by God, that man cannot sepa- 
rate them. Under the guardian roof of law alone it is that liberty 
can dwell—there alone is she the mother of peace, and order, and 
all the gentle train of social and domestic virtues. "Wandering 
from that home, she becomes the harlot, and the harlot-mother of 
force and rapine, and all the progeny of crime and blood. Such 
is the eternal law written in heaven, and stamped upon the things 
of earth. This argument is ably put by Dr. Hale. His position 
is, that “liberty exists by its own limitations ;” and, consequently, 
that states can continue free only by “submission to law.” It was 
the answer of one of the wisest of the wise men of Greece, that that 
was the freest form of government where the /aw ruled and not wil ; 
and it is wonderful how little advance the philosophy of twenty-five 
hundred years has made upon the completeness of his answer. That 
herein lies our danger, all admit ; but it is not every one that is wil- 
ling to open his eyes to the fact, that our freedom has been already 
tarnished, and that mob law is still trampling liberty under foot. 
But laws, to be /aw, must be wise and good, How shall this be 
secured? This question, as a necessary adjunct, is also ably ar- 
gued, and the inability demonstrated of mere intellectual culture 
to fit men for the task of wise governments. ‘ Knowledge alone 
will not do it ;’ —‘“ we must not only fill the mind, but form the 
character — we must make education moral as well as intellectual.” 
We argue well (we would add in conclusion) of the prospects of 
Geneva college, from the fact of its having such a head as Dr, 
Hale, and are satisfied that it will repay to the state a thousand 
fold the patronage it receives, if it do but send forth its alumni, 
imbued with the noble and right principles of “liberty and law,” 
so ably advocated in this address of its president, 
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18.—Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year to Year, No. I. G. Dear- 
born & Co. New York. 


Tuts is poor trashy stuff as to style, with principles as false as 
they are frivolous. His precept and practice is to drive away 
death by making a joke of it—“ to take care of the body, poor 
body, and give it as long a day as you can ;” and this he calls “ the 
gay hearted philosophy!” Wretched folly! It is of such laugh- 
ter Solomon speaks, when he says “ itis mad.” The “ gay heart” 
is a plant of another soil; it comes from the sweet root of christian 
peace, and can flourish only in the atmosphere of “a conscience 
void of offence” towards God and towards men. Let us then have 
no more of such bedlamites dancing in their chains! 





19.—Report upon the Finances and Internal Improvements of the 
State of New York, 1838, by the Committee of Ways and Means. 


Tuts is an able and lucid document, demonstrating in figures 
what every intelligent citizen of the state has long since had in his 
head, namely, that the actual resources of our treasury are even 
now equal to the highest demands which can be made upon it. The 
basis of this reasoning is a clear and conclusive one ; it is this :— 
Improvements made by the state are the property of the state; 
and, therefore, their net proceeds are to be reinvested for the bene- 
fit of those to whom they belong; that is, the great Erie canal has 
been made with state funds, or by state loans, therefore its reasonable 
tolls, after paying off the debt, is a productive capital, to be re-in- 
vested for the same object and the benefit of the same parties, and 
that again is for the cause of internal improvement and for the citi- 
zens at large. The tolls of the Erie canal are therefore, in all equity, 
already a pledged income, and to divert them to any other end, or to 
make them a present to those who use the canal, either now or here- 
after, is robbery and injustice, so long as any internal improve- 
ment remains incompleted. This, then, is the fund from which 
our resources are to come. But having the means, we have here- 
tofore wanted the wisdom. Our legislature has not hitherto ap- 
preciated the fundamental principle, (one now beginning to be uni- 
versally recognized,) that internal improvements are matters of 
state, not of local policy, and therefore cannot be rightly carried 
on but by a state board, and upon a general plan, and by state 
funds, This it the true and only sound principle, and until New 
York adopts it, and enters vigorously upon it, her movements in 
the development of her immense resources will be, as they have 
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heretofore been, partial, hasty, and incongruous. Or if, again, such 
expenditure go beyond her actual means, then is she to borrow 
upon the strength of them, since every dollar judiciously laid out 
in opening new avenues to her hidden wealth, counts as fourfold 
in her treasury. This is a truth beginning to be felt both here and 
abroad ; and European capitalists are at this moment returning 
home, with the settled conviction that no investment of their capi- 
tal can be so safe as American state stock created for this end. 
The very investment of the loan becomes the security of the lender ; 
all else that is wanted is honesty in the borrower ; then, the very 
expenditure of the money becomes the sufficient guarantee of the 
debt. Such és their feeling; and we, in acting upon it, by making 
from them a sufficient loan for this purpose, should not only be ad- 
vancing our own interests, but have the farther satisfaction of be- 
coming instruments for advancing the peace and good order of 
Europe, since every dollar withdrawn thence for occupation here, 
makes war a less easy burden tothem. The peaceful occupations 
of the new world, we venture to predict, are going to be the “ safe- 
ty valve” to the old; and American loans are about to become the 
channels by which the waters of strife are to be drawn off from the 
plains of Europe, and the sinews of war enfeebled. Thus is it in 
the affairs of this world, that self-interest is bound up with duty, 
making up the one great volume (which he who runs may read) of 
God’s dispensations for the happiness and improvement of man. 





20.—Hints on a Cheap Mode of Purchasing the Liberty of a Slave 
Population. New York: 1838. G.A. Neuman, 99 Nassau- 
street. 


Here comes a German mind—for such, from many marks, we 
conclude the author to be--to the solution of a great and (hitherto 
considered) insoluble American problem. It is a dark question in 
more senses than one, but we think he has thrown some new light 
upon it. It is a striking instance of the new point of view in which 
a familiar subject may be put by the analytic process, and we re- 
commend its attentive perusal, seriously and practically, to all com- 
mittees of our abolition and colonization societies, and indeed are 
by no means sure but that its perusal might with advantage be sub- 
sticuted by the chairmen, at their respective public meetings, for the 
various eloquent speeches made by gentlemen on such interesting 
occasions. 

The principle adopted by our author, is that of “‘ uterine emanci- 
pation,” founded on the received principle of the old Roman law, 
PARTUS SEQUITUR VENTREM. Setting out from this point, he de- 
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monstrates that the whole purchase needful for the total emancipa- 
tion of the blacks in the next generation, does not exceed one eighth 
of the actual number, and that eighth by no means the most valua- 
ble one; and that even the emancipation of one young female 
slave will, by the tenth generation, at the lowest calculation, have 
been the purchase of freedom to two thousand and forty-five human 
beings descended from her. But for details we must refer to the 
pamphlet itself, which is written with candor and moderation, much 
good sense, and an equal amount of unpretending good feeling. 





21.— Introductory Address to the Students in Medicine of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of 
New York. Delivered November 7, 1837. By Epwarp Deta- 
rieLD, M. D., Professor, &c. New York: Published by the 
Students. 1837. Svo. pp. 44. 


WE are sorry our notice of this excellent address was crowded 
out of our last number for want of room. Though somewhat late, 
we prefer not to omit it in the present number. 

Dr. Delafield selected “ Medical Education” for the subject of 
this address, as introductory to the regular course of lectures at 
the medical college of this city, at the opening of the course of 
1837—-8 ; and he has labored most zealously, and we hope and 
think not without effect, to instil into the minds of his pupils the 
necessity of making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
profession, the duties and responsibilities of which they voluntarily 
assume. We like the spirit of this discourse, and the manner in 
which the subject is treated. We like the elevated ground it 
takes, and the thorough course of study it presents for the medical 
student. It is the character given to the medical profession by 
such men as Professor Delafield, that must commend it to the con- 
fidence of the public, and eventually eradicate empiricism. We 
hope and expect to see New York the head-quarters of medical 
science in this country; there are peculiar advantages here for a 
great school of medicine ; and it is not unreasonable to expect that 
we shall yet count our hundreds of students, who will annually re- 
sort hither for their education. 
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22.—A Clinical Lecture on the Primary Treatment of Injuries ; 
delivered at the New York Hospital, November 22, 1837. By 
Avexanper H. Srevens, M. D., Surgeon of the New York 
Hospital, and Emeritus Professor of Clinical Surgery. 


Tuts is also an admirable performance, which we are sorry to 
have omitted mention of in our last number. We are very glad 
to perceive, from the dedication to the governors of the hospital, 
that this is “ intended as the first of a series” of lectures on clini- 
cal surgery. 

In giving this lecture to the public, Dr. Stevens has conferred a 
great favor, not only on his brethren of the medical profession, but 
on the general reader. ‘The subject is one which has not received 
sufficient attention in any systematic work on surgery; and the 
consequence is, that even medical men, in cases of severe acciden- 
tal injury, when bystanders and friends are terrified, often find them- 
selves without fixed principles, on which alone are based an ap- 
propriate treatment. Lesides, every person may. and should, 
understand what is necessary to be done immediately after the 
infliction of a serious injury. Lives are too oftea sacrificed by a spe- 
cies of culpable ignorance. It is not too much to say, that in this 
single lecture of Dr. Stevens, there is more sound, original, prac- 
tical information, which all classes of readers can understand, than 
in many professional works of five times the size. It is altogether 
a publication of the highest merit. 





23.— Address delivered on the 224 of February, 1838, before the Phi- 
lolexian and Peithologian Societies of Columbia College. By the 
Reverend Epwarp Y. Hence. New York: Published by or- 
der of the Society. 1838. pp. 24. 


Tue object of Mr. Higbee’s address is to show “ the dependence 
of our social system, for all that can render it the object of our care 
and love, upon the d:fusion of sound learning and religion.” This 
obvious and important truth can never be too strongly and extensive- 
ly felt ; and therefore can never be too frequently urged: for though 
one of the most familiar common places of remark and acknowledg- 
ment, yet, like many, others of the most important truths which con- 
cern man’s welfar® here and for ever —its very familiarity sometimes 
begets a habit of unreflecting acknowledgment, perfectly consistent 
with a practical disregard of the duties implied in it. 

We are glad, therefore, whenever occasion is taken to make this 
truth fit. Mr. Higbee’s enforcement of it is earnest and eloquent, 
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becoming a sincere and upright man and christian minister. The 
action of Mr. Higbee’s own mind has not invested the sub- 
ject with any thing very new or original in argument and illustra- 
tions, which indeed it would be difficult to do ; nor do we find any 
tokens of the presence of that very remarkable attribute and test 
of high genius, the power of giving to an old and familiar truth the 
freshness and force of novelty. 

Nevertheless, the discourse is well done; its tone and spirit, and 
the particular cast of its sentiments, are good and wholesome, espe- 
cially in respect to sound learning, in distinction from some of the 
education charlatanries of the day, and in respect to making reli- 
gious instruction a part of popular education. And as we are glad 
at every utterance by the voice, so we are at every utterance by the 
press, of such sound principles: for every new utterance will have 
more or less of special influence for good. 





24.—Benefits of the Gospel. A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s 
Church, on the Nativity of our Saviour, December 25, 1837. 
To which is added, the substance of two Discourses on the Sunday 
following, being the close of a century since the first Church edifice 
was erected in Newburyport, ( Mass.) Printed by Morss & Brews- 
ter. 1838. 


Tuts pamphlet came to hend too late to be noticed in our last 
number; and we do not notice it now for any thing that there is 
particularly worthy of attention in the first sermon, entitled the 
“ Benefits of the Gospel.” It is a plain, sensible discourse, such 
as Dr. Morss might very well preact. and his people might very 
well be edified in hearing; but there seems no good reason why 
it should have been printed: at all events, had it come out by it- 
self, we should not have called attention tc it, 

But the other part of the pamphlet—“ A brief History of the 
Episcopal Church in Newburyport and Vicinity,” we wish to make 
particular mention of, for two reasons. In the first place, it con- 
tains the history of one of the early churches of New England, for 
a period of a century, including many details and documents, by 
no means destitute of curious interest, especially as illustrating the 
relations of the Church with the congregational authoxities of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In the second place, as furnishing a contribution to the history 
of the Episcopal Church of the United States, we wish to com- 
mend the example of Dr. Morss to the clergy of the church at large. 
Let them use the like diligence to collect, arrange, and publish 
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facts, documents, statistical, topographical, and biographical infor- 
mation concerning their respective parishes, and a body of mate- 
rials will thus be formed, which will be of inestimable value to the 
future historian of the Church. 





25.— Nineteenth Annual Report of the Directors of the New York 
Institution, for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. New York: 
Mahlon Day. 1838. 


Ir is not our object, at this time, to sketch the rise and progress 
of efforts in behalf of the Deaf and Dumb; the various methods 
which have been adopted by different individuals for communi- 
cating ideas to them, and the success which has attended these efforts. 
For information on these and other points of equal interest, we 
would refer the inquirer to the last four or five reports of the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, where 
he will find the whole subject discussed in a very lucid and _philo- 
sophical manner. Those who have been favored with an opportu- 
nity of perusing them, cannot but have been amply repaid their 
trouble, by the interesting developments therein made, not only 
as to the present actual condition of the deaf and dumb in this 
and other countries, but also as regards the history of those phi- 
lanthropic efforts which have been made both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and which have resulted in such eminent success, in restoring 
to society that interesting yet unfortunate portion of our race. 

The New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, was founded in the year 1817, a few months subsequent to 
the establishment of the Asylum at Hartford, which is the oldest 
in this country. Its progress was, at first, embarrassed by many - 
difficulties, not necessary here to be named; but since its re-organi- 
zation in 1830, and the accession of Mr. Peet, the present incumbent, 
to the office of principal, its progress has been as rapid as it has 
been successful; and we can now confidently say, without intending 
to institute any invidious comparisons, that it stands the first in this 
country, both in point of numbers, and in the reputation it enjoys 
abroad; and there are but two institutions in Europe* that can com- 
pare with it in the former particular, while it is surpassed by none, 
either at home or abroad, in the number of its educated professors. 

With the principal are associated eight professors, and one deaf 
mute monitor, all devoting themselves to their work with a zeal 
and success, the substantial evidence of which may be seen in the 


* The Royal Institution at Paris, in 1836, contained one hundred and seventy- 
five pupils ; and that at London, two hundred and thirty. 
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interesting collection of “original uncorrected compositions,” ap- 
pended to the last report. This report is a document of eighty- 
four pages, and is divided into three parts, viz.: The directors’ 
report; the report of the superintendant of common schools, and 
the report of a board of visiters, appointed by the secretary of state 
—all made to the state legislature, from which the institution re- 
ceive its chief support. We cannot do justice to all the particu- 
lars embraced in the report, in so brief a notice as this, however 
interesting they may be in themselves; and will barely state, in re- 
lation to the first two parts, that the institution is represented as 
being still in a very prosperous condition. The number of pupils, 
at the end of the year, was one hundred and fifty. The education 
is of three distinct kinds—the mechanical, the intellectual, and the 
moral and religious. 

The school is divided into eight classes, each of which is occu- 
pied five hours daily, in the school room, under the immediate in- 
struction of their respective teachers. The remainder of the day 
is devoted to recreation. In the evening, the pupils are employed 
in preparing lessons for the following day, or in attendance upon 
lectures on the various branches of natural science and history. 
Connected with this department, are a mineral cabinet, philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and a well selected library. 

The labors of each day are begun and closed with religious ex- 
ercises, and a brief exposition of some text of scripture. Without 
any view to the inculcation of sectarian views, the great duties of 
personal and practical religion are explained and enforced. With 
the bible for their only text-book, and by frequent appeals to the 
moral sense, it is the constant endeavor of their instructors, to 
lead these unfortunate objects of their care in the path of virtue 
and religion. The board of visiters, after giving a particular ac- 
count of their visit to the institution in December last, and pre- 
senting various specimens of original compositions, and extempo- 
raneous replies to questions put to the pupils, conclude by saying, 
that the “ visit was closed with an entire satisfaction on the part of 
the committee, that the New York Institution for the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, is not only entitled to the continued favor and 
patronage of the state, but that it is one of the best seminaries of the 
kind in the world: the professors are all able and intellectual men; 
and its principal, Harvey P. Peet, Esq., not only an accomplished 
instructer, but one of the best executive officers with whom it has 
been the good fortune of the committee to become acquainted.” 
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26.—A Sermon, delivered before his Excellency Edward Everett, 
Governor, his Honor George Hull, Lieutenant Governor, the Ho- 
norable Council, and the Legislature of Massachusetts, on the An- 
niversary Election, January 3d, 1838. By Ricuarp S. Srorrs, 
D.D., Pastor of the First Church in Braintree. Boston: 


pp. 46. 


Ir is greatly to the honor of Massachusetts, that its legislature 
has never renounced nor intermitted the practice of attending pub- 
lic worship, and hearing a sermon, on the day of “ general elec- 
tion.” This practice commenced in 1631; the senate and house 
of representatives choose the preacher alternately; and though 
the choice is made in the year preceding that in which the dis- 
course is delivered, yet there never has been a failure, during more 
than two hundred years, from the death or sickness of the clergy- 
man chosen. The prevalence of the small pox in Boston has, in a 
very few instances, prevented the delivery of the sermon. 

The discourse now before us is an able and a seasonable one. It 
is written with power, and its doctrines are sound and conservative. 
The style is more diffuse than we like; but we seldom find so 
much strength and diffuseness united. The theme is, “ Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers,” &c.; and the doctrine dedu- 
ced from it is, that obedience to government is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of christian duty. This principle is very clearly illustrated, 
and ably enforced, and the limitations of the powers of government 
are well stated. 

Our readers will relish the following passage, taken from that 
part of the sermon which inculcates the providing for the diffusion 
of education, as one of the “duties pertaining to christian legisla- 
tion :”” 


“If common schools demand the patronage of government, because of their 
owerful bearing on our great public interests, can our higher seminaries of learn- 
ing be denied it? These are the living fountains that pour forth their fertilizing 
streams over the whole plain covered with the rising plants of genius, destined 
either to flourish or decay—to disappoint a thousand hopes, or bring forth fruit 
in rich luxuriance for the refreshment of future generations, according to the cul- 
ture they receive. Shail they become “as a spring shut up, a fountain sealed,” 
for want of legislative encouragement? If the Egyptian would irrigate his 
grounds, he not only prepares their surface, but digs his canals, and then watches 
the floating clouds as they are borne along toward the distant summits of Atlas, 
where they discharge their treasures, for the supply of the mighty river, whose 
waters convey fertility to the soil, with sustenance and gladness to its swarming 
population. And if the patriot would enrich the whole ground consecrated to 
liberty and religion, with common school instruction, Jet him not only prepare 
the surface of the wide field before him, and cut the channels through which the 
fertilizing streams may be conducted over it, but let him watch the sun-lit clouds 
of science as they float above him, and gather over the distant hills, thence to pour 
their treasures upon the vales below, through the channel of that mighty river 
which makes glad the city of our God. Our colleges form the Atlas of our intel- 
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lectual world—and from them alone can flow the pure waters that are necessary 
to replenish our smaller streams, and fill our cisterns, and mature our harvests, 
and realize the patriots most ardent wishes. They are the fountains of public 
health — of high moral influence — and of universal improvement. Their power 
upon public sentiment is gentle and penetrating as that of “the dew on the 
tender herb, and the showers upon the grass.” So far from being the 1aiserly 
hoarders of knowledge, they are its cheerful almoners, supplying the means of 
wealth, honor, and usefulness, not to a favored few, but to all without distinction 
who are willing to accept them. ‘To them alone can we look with confidence 
for those supplies of extended and well-adapted instruction, which the necessities 
of the whole rising generation demand —and in them alone is the power lodged, 
that can draw forth fully the resources of those young minds of special promise, 
whose developments under primary instruction evince their susceptibility of an 
enlargement and polish, which will render them the lights of the world.” 

We have room for no more quotations, though we should be glad 
to extract several passages, remarkable for their soundness of opi- 
nion on important topics, and the force with which they are ex- 
pressed, 


27.— An Address delivered before the Members of the Norfolk Bar, 
at their request, Febuary 25,1837. By James Ricuarpson, their 
President. Boston: pp. 24. 


Tuts is an excellent performance, evidently from the pen of a 
sound and ripe scholar, and a member of the old school. The 
character and duties of his profession are regarded by him in their 
true light ; and the spirit of the whole address is uncommonly pure 
and lofty. We always take a special and lively pleasure in com- 
mending such writings, both because we rejoice in every evidence 
of the prevalence of sound opinions in different quarters of the 
country, and because we would contribute to extend their influence. 


28.— Passages in Foreign Travel. By Isaac Appieton Jew- 
eTT. Boston: C.C. Little and James Brown, 1838. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 319, 369. 


A scrupuLous regard to truth is one of the great characteristics 
of these volumes, and it is one of sufficient rarity in books of tra- 
vels, to be esteemed of high value. Having followed in the footsteps 
of the author throughout a greater part of his route, within a few 
months of him, we are able to bear direct testimony to that point. 
This however is far from being their only merit; they are uncom- 
monly sensible and well written, and mark the scholar and the man 
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of taste, the accurate observer and the candid judge. Were the 
choice of topics a right of either reader or critic, we would express 
a wish, that our author had made a somewhat different selection of 
his, or a different estimate of the relative importance of those se- 
lected We would have had him devote a larger part of his work to 
England, a country to us in many respects of unequalled interest, 
which our tourist strangely undervalues ; and if his prescribed lim- 
its did not allow this, we would have been willing for an exchange, 
and spared some four or five of the eleven chapters on the operas, 
theatres, markets, and eating houses of Paris, to make room for an 
equal additional number on the land of our fathers. Generous as 
he has been, his compliment to the Parisians will not satisfy them ; 
they will consider it a great slight to be thought only of equal im- 
portance to the rest of Europe, and have no more than half of his 
pages. For our part, we think that he treats them with a full share 
of consideration, and puts a great deal more rose into the coloring 
of his picture of them than they deserve. He concedes to their 
city its claim of unequalled fascinations, and only slightly intimates 
that it is also one of unequalled abominations. As respects this 
latter point, the whole story is told in a few words, and all writers 
agree as to the tenor of those: they are in a deplorable state as 
to religion and morality; they are living without God in the world 
—he is not in all their thoughts. We state this fact not merely 
on the testimony of those whom it fills with anguish: the impious 
Heine, who glories in it, laughs at the idea of calling the Parisians 
atheists ; they do not ¢hink enough about God, he says, to deny his 
existence. Mr. Jewett gives us atruly appalling picture of the ir- 
religion of the people in his chapter on a Parisian sabbath; and it 
must not be understood, that such an observance, or rather non- 
observance of it, is inherent in the catholic faith —there are catho- 
lics in other countries, who yield to none in a spirit of true devotion 
on that day and on all other days; and then with what a suggestion 
does the chapter close— Paris unroofed! the thought is enough to 
make even a Parisian shudder— Michael _Angelo’s Last Judgment, 
and Dante’s Inferno, are but feeble imaginings compared with the 
realities it would disclose. We cannot now enlarge upon this to- 
pic; it must be dismissed with the single remark, that we fall under 
a strange infatuation in systematically introducing our youth into 
“this largest sink of European vice,” and teaching them when 
there to adopt the old maxim about being among the Romans, and 
the still more extraordinary one, that the traveller must see every 
thing, and follow to the end of every path, even those which “go 
down to the chambers of death.” There is another notion, which 
comes by travelling abroad, that cannot be too loudly reprobated : 
that we must give up our narrow prejudices, our puritanic morals as 
they are are called, and adopt the more liberal] standard of enlighten- 
ed Europe. We rejoice to find Mr. Jewett expressing himself de- 
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cidedly on the general principle, and we wish he had given a more 
unequivocally moral bearing to his remarks ; with a large class of 
readers, his authority would have more weight than that of a graver 
moralist. 


“There is much of query,” he observes, “ among travelling Americans, as to 
what of Europe might profitably be conveyed across the Atlantic. At first, 
broad questions may seem to arise. The more I look and reflect, the narrower 
grows the sphere of choice. As there is very little in American institutions that 
at this moment would be feasible or even desirable in Europe, so, there is still 
less of Europe that we could wish to see translated into the United States. I state 
my thought distinctly, disguising not its repulsiveness.” 


This sentiment has our unqualified assent ; in that respect we 
would be glad to see the ocean completely “ dissociabilis,” and all 
the “impie rates” merged in the deep, which should attempt a 
passage hither, freighted with the moral corruption and the polli- 
tical vices of Europe, whether monarchical or radical—the auda- 
cious race have already brought evils enough upon us. 

We observe but one important error in “Foreign Travel,” and 
that is rather an inadvertence than error; it is stated, that the re- 
presentatives of thirty-three and a half millions of people are elect- 
ed by only eighty thousand of the qualified. It was so, under the 
old electoral law; that of 1831, which reduced the direct tax quali- 
fication to two hundred francs, increased the electors to two hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand; but the principle is still the same—a 
small portion of the people only, enjoy the elective franchise. 

Mr. Jewett’s book deserves commendation on every account ; 
and his publishers also, are entitled to the same, for their share in 
its attractions: they have sent it forth in a very gentlemanly dress, 
showing that they well understand its intrinsic worth, and attired it 
accordingly. 


29.— Sketches of Paris, in Familiar Letters to his Friend. By an 
American GenTLEMAN. Philadelphia: 1838. E. L. Carey & 
A. Hart. 12mo. pp. 321. 


Ir is difficult to account for the absence of a moral sense in the 
community, on the subject of bad books. We have police regu- 
lations, against exposing to sale pictures of a certain class, and so- 
cieties without number for the suppression of intemperance; but 
the pernicious influence of these immoralities, bears no comparison 
to that of the circulation of corrupting books. As the press now 
works, it diffuses its poison with the rapidity of a pestiferous blast. 
We have no wish to see it restrained; if publishers and booksellers 
would listen to the dictates of conscience, the evil would be stayed. 
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John Milton, in his eloquent speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing, recognizes it to be a matter “of greatest concernment in 
the church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves as well as men; and thereafter to confine, im- 
prison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors.” And this 
is precisely the course we do not pursue; if a book has any clever- 
ness, it is sure to get currency and credit with us, although every 
page may be soiled with its indecencies, and every paragraph with 
corrupting principles. We extend an indulgence to unlawful 
traffic in this respect, that we deny to all others; we hang the 
starved apothecary, when poverty, not will, consents to the sale of a 
little poison, to be used for wicked purposes; and we allow the 
same principle to justify, even in the court of conscience, the unli- 
mited sale of the poison which kills the soul. Verily it is a strange 
morality. It is a strange kind of morality too, that it is extensively 
practised by the reading public: many families who would exclude 
from their dwellings a roué, a manof profligate principles, however 
brilliant his reputation for wit and talent, will yet freely admit into 
their parlors a corrupt and corrupting book, if it be distinguished 
for ability. 

The above remarks will be understood to apply to the book 
which stands at the head of them; and for it they were intended. 
It has crept into public favor by means of its talent, vivacity, and 
piquancy, without a rebuke from the public press, orrather with its 
express approbation; and yet it comes to us in the state of a fine 
plant, foul with devouring insects: it needs to be smoked and wash- 
ed with soap suds, before it will be fit to be received into the par- 
lor. It is gratuitously scoffing in its allusions to religion; and 
grossly offensive in its exhibitions of vice. Surely it ought to 
satisfy any amateur of the Paris Hetaerae, to witness the spectacie 
himself, without obtruding their portraits upon public view. To 
heighten the atrocity of the offence egainst good morals, many of 
the letters are addressed to /adies; did any one before ever think 
it meet to make up a bouquet for them with roses, eaten at the bud, 
and picked up from the kennel. 

Chapters might be selected from this book, filled with valuable 
information and sound reflections; but the objection above stated 
stands out in such bold relief, that it deservedly condemns an 
otherwise highly meritorious work.—One livid spot is sufficient to 
mark the plague, and warn us that death lurks beneath the most 
attractive beauty. 
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30.— The Poetry of Travelling in the United States. By Caro.ine 
Guman. With additional Sketches, by a few Friends; and a 
Week among Autographs. By the Rev. S.Guman. New 
York: S. Coleman. 1838. 12mo. pp. 430. 


WE could not read a book with such a title but for the attractive 
name of its author; the recollection of her two “ Recollections’ 
dwells upon us so pleasantly, we greet her with a cordial wel- 
come, however questionable may be the shape in which she presents 
herself. An unfortunate child sometimes suffers from the accident 
of being born soon after the appearance of a Della Cruscan poem, 
or a Minerva-press novel, from which a ridiculous mother selects 
for her a romantic name, which, as she grows up, both endangers 
her own character, and disinclines every plain, honest person, to 
making her acquaintance. Just so it is with a book; it would 
scarcely be possible for a writer, after having chosen an affected 
title, to escape from its influence, and keep entirely free from fus- 
tian, and equally difficult to remove from his production the suspi- 
cion of nonsense. Literary history shows how great has been the 
influence of this apparently unimportant circumstance upon the 
character of the literature of several ages, and we have the clearest 
evidence of it in our own. We are sorry to see one of the true- 
hearted, for such we hold Mrs. Gilman to be, favoring such silly 
affectations. Her new volume is filled with the varied incidents of 
nearly a whole year’s rambles, and abounds in stage-coach adven- 
tures, fine sketches of scenery, society, manners, literature, and lo- 
cal peculiarities, brought together from a wide range, extending 
from the southern limits of Georgia to the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. We know not where we could point to a book embracing 
more, or describing better, the great objects of interest, the grand 
and striking features of nature, the distinctive traits of national 
character, and the important institutions of the country, than that 
of Mrs. Gilman; it deserves and would have received a notice of 
more respectful length, but for its late appearance in our ¢rimes- 
tral epoch. The poetical is decidedly not the best part of this 
agreeable tour; any one that remembers “ Jephthah’s vow,” will 
not be satisfied with effusions from the same pen, so much inferior. 


31.— Buds of Spring — Poetical Remains of Augustus Foster Lyde ; 
with Addenda. Boston: 1838, 12mo. pp. 150. 


Tue first half of this neat little volume is not properly the subject 
of critical remark; the Buds of Mr. Lyde were evidently never in- 
tended to open to the world, and it would be both unkind and un- 
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just to his memory to make him suffer for an act of indiscreet 
friendship. The biographical notices prefixed, excite a strong in- 
terest in the subject of the memoir, who was unquestionably a 
young man of great promise, of amiable and excellent character, 
and of ardent and devoted piety; and we should have been satis- 
fied with the proofs of his uncommon worth, quite as fully, if the 
editor of his poems had not called him the Henry Kirke White of 
America. We wish there might be a standard of estimate for our 
geniuses of all sorts, without reference to great names abroad ; the 
custom of calling our poets, novelists, and historians, Kirke Whites, 
and Scotts, and Gibbons, and Burkes, is an acknowledgment of in- 
feriority wholly uncalled for, and not very flattering to our national 
pride; besides, it is making great names quite too common. 

The last half of this volume, called “ addenda,” is fairly open to 
criticism, although the worthy author earnestly deprecates it. In 
a preliminary note, the reason for its publication is given, which 
affords an additional proof of the same want of judgment in his own 
case, as he had shown in that of his friend : 

“The size of this little volume,” he says, “ will readily suggest an apology for 
the succeeding appendix. The number of leaves occupied by the poetical remains 
of our departed brother, and by the brief relation of his life and character, being 
so small, would have been adapted rather to a pamphlet than a bound book, 
while itis desirable that these Remains should be brought forward in a form more 
suitable for their preservation. Jt was rendered advisable, therefore, to add a few 
pages, and propriety dictated that these should be of poetry.” 

The above confession has at least the merit of honesty, and 
the reason, that of novelty, and the deed is in one respect generous 
to his friend; for although his are the effusions of a mind not yet 
“learned to build the lofty rhyme,” they are the height of poetic 
inspiration compared with the “‘ addenda.” Such an amiable self- 
sacrifice proves that he must have loved much; and for this, we 
have the best disposition to forgive him for the double mistake of 
bringing before the public the youthful productions of his friend, 
and his own miscalled poetry. We are sorry to see such a publi- 
cation emanating from the feelings ofa kind heart, and intended also 
for the promotion of a good object; we sincerely hope that the avails 
of it may afford a rich addition to the funds for the Christian mis- 
sion in China; and if so, we doubt not that the error would not 
only be forgiven, but also rejoiced in, by the spirit of his departed 
friend. 





32.— The Athenian Captive. A Tragedy,in Five Acts. By Tuo- 
mas Noon Tarrourp. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 
12mo. pp. 81. 


Few efforts of the human mind require higher gifts of nature, 
than to write a fine tragedy. The history of intellectual culture 
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transmits but three imperishable names in this department of lite- 
rature, prior to the age of Shakspeare, and they were all of the 
same country and province, and almost of the same city. Two 
thousand years elapsed between their time and _ his, during which 
the spirit of tragic inspiration seems to have been silent, that it 
might touch his lips with an intenser force, and make him sole 
heir of its accumulation. Never were the gifts of genius better 
used, and never a richer fund bequeathed to posterity, by their 
possessor ;— upon that fund all later writers of his own nation 
have ever since been drawing. We think not to liken any of his 
disciples to their great master, such an idea would be preposter- 
ous : —in that system there is but one sun, although there may be 
numerous brilliant stars; of these, the brightest to our view is Miss 
Baillie; and then, after many of lesser magnitude, we come to 
the class of dim orbs, to which Mr. Talfourd belongs. His se- 
cond attempt at tragic writing is a decided failure. We have 
given “the Athenian Captive” two careful readings, and find very 
little in it to admire. Like Ion, it is of the classic school, but im- 
measurably inferior to it. 

The plot is invented, not founded, on historic events. Thoas, 
the hero, is made captive by the troops of Creon, king of 
Corinth, and condemned to death by him for having slightly 
wounded his son Hyllus in battle; at Hyllus’ intercession, this 
sentence is changed to perpetual servitude; the young warriors 
become ardent friends; games are ordered by Creon in honor 
of his victory over the Athenians; Hyllus engages in a chariot 
race — his coursers become unmanageable, and, when on the very 
brink of destruction, he is saved by Thoas ; a banquet is then or- 
dered, in expression of joy at his rescue—at this banquet, Ismene, 
the queen, also a captive Athenian, who had been raised to the 
throne, but still retaining a grudge for the injuries once suffered 
from the Corinthians, with a view to exasperate and bring Thoas 
over to her purposes, requires him to serve at table as a menial; 
he reluctantly obeys, and at length, when required to present to 
the guests the cup filled to Cleon’s “ Ruin to Athens,” he dashes 
it furiously to the ground, and calls down upon himself the ven- 
geance of the king; Hyllus intercedes — offends his father, and is 
exiled. Thoas, previous to execution, is confined in a dungeon, 
where he is first visited by Creusa, the daughter of Creon, who 
was in love with him, and then by Ismene; the latter makes known 
to him her story, proves to him that she is of the noble race of 
Theseus, and that he is her son; and after much persuasion, ex- 
ercising over him an irresistible charm, induces him to undertake 
the murder of Creon, which he soon accomplishes. Thoas escapes 
to the Athenian camp, loathes himself for his crime, but is put in 
command of the troops. Ismene assumes the government of Co- 
rinth; Iphitus, a priest of Jupiter the Avenger, orders a joint as- 
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sembly of Corinthians and Athenians in the temple of that god, to 
inquire into the murder of the king; circumstances direct their 
suspicions towards Hyllus, and Ismene pronounces him guilty; he is 
about to suffer the ordinary penalty ; Thoas exculpates him, and 
acknowledges himself the murderer, having first given himself a 
mortal wound with a concealed dagger;—and this is the grand de- 
nouement, and one of less dramatic effect we never knew. 

The appearance of Ion was hailed with such loud acclamations 
by a numerous circle of personal friends, that for a time they were 
mistaken for an expression of general enthusiasm in its favor. The 
noble and touching traits of character of the hero, the extraordina- 
ry talent a by Miss Tree in the stage representation of it, 
and the popular political sentiments of the piece, gave it an unusual 
temporary success. It is already seen, that the success was not 
owing to its intrinsic excellence; and knowing as we do something 
of the secret history of its bringing out, we feel justified in attribu- 
ting it, in a great degree, to the same art, by which inferior poets 
often recommended themselves to an Athenian audience —the same 
that, in the language of Lord Hardwicke, compelled the “excel- 
lent Euripides to yield to a cringing competitor.” We have seen 
as yet no account of the stage success of Mr. Talfourd’s second 
drama: it was first acted at Covent Garden late in April; and we 
venture to predict, that neither its own merits, nor all the efforts of 
the author’s friends, will gain for it the applause which Ion had. 
It has none of the beauty of language, and none of the fine senti- 
ment, with which that abounded; it exhibits no lofty virtue in action, 
like that of the elevated patriotism of Ion; it excites nc strong 
sympathy, and it has not one finely drawn character, and no 
dramatic power. Thoas, who must be intended for the hero, is 
simply just, in not allowing a friend to suffer the ignominy and 
punishment of an atrocious crime which he had himself commit- 
ted; Creusa, the heroine, is a mere negative character, far less 
interesting even than Clemanthe ; Creon and Ismene have not the 
finish of the classic school, nor are they wicked and cruel enough 
to excite the thrill of the romantic. ... It was certainly a com- 
mendable motive which led to the production of this tragedy; but 
we greatly misunderstand the character of a London audience, 
if it proves the means of putting money into his friend Macready’s 
pockets. Although we commend the movement, as an act of gener- 
ous friendship, we would not be understood to concur in the senti- 
ment of Mr. Talfourd, that the cause of the drama is the cause of 
humanity and goodness. 


NO. V.—VOL. III. 23 
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33.—Hill and Valley, or Hours in England.and Wales. By Ca- 
THARINE Sinctair. New York: Robert Carter. 12mo. pp. 
378. 1838. 


Tuere are three countries in Europe,— England, Switzerland, 
and Italy,— whose natural beauties, independently of society, are 
sufficient to delight, either when seen or well described. Although 
extremely unlike, each is perfect of its kind. Switzerland and 
Italy are all poetry; the one, wild, lyric, and impassioned tragic ; 
the other, lofty, heroic. England is the prose volume of nature ; 
but it is elegant, finished, graceful prose, like old Isaac Walton’s, 
or our own Irving’s. Of.this volume, Miss Sinclair opens to us 
some of the most beautiful pages; and we have read them, as she 
presents them to us, with great interest and pleasure. She has 
disappointed us most agreeably; judging from her former publi- 
cations, we took up her book with an expectation that we should 
not be able to get through it, and should have laid it down, when 
we had read the preface, and honestly confessed the fact, had it 
not seemed too much like giving up an intended visit, because 
the door of the house in which it was to be made, was in bad taste ; 
we passed on to the next chapter; it grew upon us as we advanced, 
and we could not leave it until it was finished. It is a very agree- 
able “ hill and valley” sort of book ; there are so many good things 
in it, that one in reading it, is often obliged to stop, and cry out, 
capital! She is one of the right sort of travellers; her object is 
instruction and amusement, not good eating, and therefore she is 
always in pleasant humor; her book is not filled with complaints 
of the inns, the conveyances, and the roads; she has the prince 
of Conde’s avant-courier, contentment, and that is sufficient to give 
fleetness to the horses, smoothness to the roads, and to spread an 
inviting table at every place of rest. To be sure, she travels 
through a country, where the sight of nature alone is a perpetual 
feast, and where every inn offers all the comforts of home ; but she 
shows that she would not fret even in Spain, or in our new states ; 
if she speaks of impositions and extortions, it is only as amusing 
incidents of travel; even continued bad weather, which tries the 
temper of all travellers, only calls forth from her some gentle ex- 
pressions of regret. We like the spirit in which she travels, we 
like the manner in which she describes, and, above all, we like 
the sound principles in morals, religion, and politics, which she 
inculcates, when occasions present. We have no room for ex- 
tracts, or we would illustrate the latter position most abundantly ; 
but there are two passages which have so much of point, applied 
to vur country, that we must introduce them here. Speaking of a 
proud display of arms on a coach-pannel, she says: 

“Ttisa curious phenomena in coronets, that the older they are, the smaller they 
grow. No rule seems more perfectly without exception, than that those who 
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are excessively fond of rant— particularly arbitrary with their servants, or un- 
usually dogmatical in opinion, invariably profess democracy ; and we were amu- 
sed in one respect, to see this so strongly testified on the pannel before us.” 

From the second passage, we take a valuable hint on the subject 
of charity schools; it is as follows: 

“ Mr. Bolton, who died lately at Bowness, has bequeathed funds for the erec- 
tion of a magnificent charity school, which is rising up here like Aladdin’s palace, 
on so splendid a scale, that [ supposed it was a handsome new hotel in progress. 
Boys belonging to the inferior ranks in life must become sadly unfit for enduring 
the lowly reof and humble aspect of their parents’ homes, when accustomed to 
the spacious proportions and brilliantly lighted apartments of such a ‘ pauper 
palace’ as this. No wonder that discontent and insubordination arise in after 
life, when young men become reduced from all the ease and splendor of a weal- 
thy hospital, to their original level, beneath a thatched roof, and ou a clay floor.” 


Mr. Carter deserves praise for the excellent moral character of 
the books which issue from his press, and we should like to see 
some more extensive publishers following his example. 





34.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By J. G. 
Lockuart. Part seventh and last. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, 
and Blanchard. 

. 

Tuts work, the deep interest of which has made its protracted 
publication doubly tedious, is at last completed. The seventh vol- 
ume describes the closing scenes of Scott’s life, the rapid decay of 
his physical and mental powers, the publications of his last novels, 
his travels in Italy and Germany, and his last return to the land 
which he had so loved, to the now desolate home which he was 
never again to leave. 

It is mournful to see the prostration and decay of such powers 
of intellect and feeling, as are disclosed in this volume; and scarcely 
less mournful to see how, when almost every other characteristic 
trait of his mind had disappeared, its restless activity still remained, 
to urge him to tasks he was no longer able to perform, and to de- 
prive him of the repose upon which rested his only hope of reco- 
very. He continued to write, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
friends, until the pen dropped from the trembling hand which could 
no longer guide it, and the last fatal stroke deprived him of every 
thing but life. 

There are few tasks more difficult than that which the biographer 
of a great man imposes upon himself, and perhaps none which, if 
well fulfilled, are more highly rewarded. But to the biographer of 
Scott the undertaking, if a laborious, was not a painful one. Many 
of those who have astonished or benefitted mankind, may be com- 
pared to persons bearing a dark lantern, who throw light upon 
every object except themselves. The man and the author are 
often so widely different, that we sometimes fear almost to be 
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made acquainted with the one, lest it should diminish our respect 
for the other. Mr. Lockhart appears to have drawn the character 
of Scott with an uncommon degree of fidelity and impartiality; his 
greatest merit is, perhaps, that he thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated his subject. He has presented us with a picture neither 
too cold nor too highly colored. ‘ 

We cannot here go into an analysis of the personal character of 
Scott, any more than of his works, and their literary and moral in- 
fluence. This we hope to do at large. We now simply remark, 
that Scott’s was in many respects a nature most finely and happily 
organized ; and whatever faults and foibles there were in him —judg- 
ed fromahigh religious point of view, yet there hasseldom beena per- 
son—perhaps never a distinguished literary man of genius — in whose 
character were united so many qualities to command at once admi- 
ration and affection. His heart and his head seem to have been 
naturally in fine proportion to each other. He was benevolent 
and honorable. His bitterest enemy— if he ever had an enemy — 
could never have accused him of 2 single mean or little action in 
the course of his life. 





35.—1. The Law of Honor. A Discourse, occasioned by the recent 
Duel in Washington ; delivered in the Chapel of Harvard Uni- 
versity, &c. By Henry Ware, Jun., Professor in the Univer- 
sity, Cambridge : pp. 24. 

2. A Sermon addressed to the Second Presbyterian Congregation 
in Albany, March 4, 1838, the Sabbath after intelligence was re- 
ceived that the Hon. Jonathan Cilley, Member of Congress from 
Maine, had been murdered in a Duel with the Hon. William J. 
Graves, member from Kentucky. By Wiiutam B. Sprague, 
D.D. Albany: pp. 15. 


THESE are two excellent discourses, among the many, we believe, 
that were called forth by the duel at Washington last winter. The 
discourse of Mr. Ware, in particular, we strongly reecommend— 
the views are sound, and the tone manly and able; and the cause 
of truth and virtue is eloquently enforced. 

It was our wish and intention to have presented a thorough and 
minute analysis of the facts in evidence, in relation to the late duel, 
the causes and circumstances of the event, and the proceedings had 
thereon in Congress, that our readers might have before them a 
complete, as well as clear, view of the whole merits of the case, 
and of the conduct of all parties in any way connected with that 
guilty and melancholy transaction. But from unexpected and un- 
avoidable circumstances we have been obliged to forego our pur- 
pose ; and we regret it the more deeply, because we believe that 
the influence of party spirit, and of a profligate party press, have 
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on both hands contributed to pervert the truth, and the moral 
sense of the community. 

A great crime has been committed —a crime against all law, 
human and divine —a crime, too, neither required nor sanctioned 
by the very code under which it was perpetrated. The code of 
honor is the most absurd of all fantastic codes; by a wretched 
misnomer it involves, or at least allows, a perversion of one 
of the noblest sentiments of human nature. We agree with 
Frederick the Great, in his declaration: “I despise,” said he, 
“the arguments of those who seek to justify it.” But this was 
a most unjustifiable murder— perpetrated needlessly even ac- 
cording to that essentially ridiculous, and potentially cowardly, 
mode of settling difficulties among civilized men and gentle- 
men. 

The crime, in this case, moreover, is peculiarly aggravated by 
being committed in violation of one of the most vital principles of 
a free government: we mean the INvioLABILITY of a legislative 
body, and of every member of the same —as being, under the 
sovereign Constitution, the representatives of that SOVEREIGNTY which 
originally resides in the People, not merely as a r1iGuT which they 
may exercise or not at their caprice, or in any manner that caprice 
may prompt—but as a sacreD buTy, which is their right only so 
far as the people themselves perform their duty as responsible re- 
presentatives of the majestic Supremacy of that Law of Justice and 
Order whose original seat is the bosom of God—the source of eter- 
nal rectitude. 

One reason we had for wishing to take up this subject in a 
thorough and extended view, is, that we thought it a good occasion 
for setting forth what we apprehend to be the true doctrine con- 
cerning the “privileges” of members of Congress—its foundation, 
sacredness, and importance. It is possible we may, in a future 
number, recall the attention of our readers to this subject. 

In the meantime, we cannot but express, as briefly as possible, 
the impression which an impartial study of the facts in evidence 
has produced upon our mind. 

The guilt of Cilley’s murder lies, in the first instance and most 
heavily on Weep ; that is to say, if his note was a hostile message, 
or intended to bring on a duel, of which there can be but litthe doubt, 
except on grounds that would be repelled by Webb himself. 
Besides, the atrocious letter of Morell and Jackson—scarcely less 
atrociously published in justification of Webb—leaves little room for 
doubt. The guilt must next fallon Graves and his friends, though there 
does not appear from the evidence before the committee of inves- 
tigation, nor from any other quarter, the least color of pretence 
for the charge of a “ conspiracy,” put forth in such an unprincipled 
manner for base party purposes by a profligate party press. At the 
same time Graves needlessly challenged Cilley, even according to 
the code under which he acted. 
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And as to Cilley — his whole conduct, from the first, when he 
made the remarks which occasioned the duel, down to the time 
when he decided to accept Graves’s challenge, appears not only 
unexceptionable, but truly dignified. Would he had nobly refu- 
sed to fight with anybody! Then, if disgraced in the opinion of fools, 
or assaulted or assassinated, he would have indeed been a “martyr.” 
As it was, he violated all his obligations as a man and a represent- 
ative, in accepting the challenge, as much as Graves did in sending 
it; though, if sincere in his declaration of his grounds and motives, 
there is much more to extenuate his conduct than that of Graves 
and his friends. We say, 7f sincere ; for we confess there are 
some things in the circumstances of the case, to make us fear that 
in the eye of his Maker, there was a point of time when a murder- 
ous intention, born of his own suggestion, or of his friends’, took 
possession of his mind. We would not dare be positive ; we can 
not but doubt. The practisings with the rifle before accepting the 
challenge —the nature of the note which led to the challenge —the 
choice of the weapons, &c., &c., are circumstances that make 
against Cilley in a moral estimate of his intentions. 

Finally, as to the conduct of the parties on the field. We have 
no language here to express our reprobation and abhorrence of the 
whole procedure. It was throughout barbarous, and unjustifiable by 
the rules of the very law under which they acted. If we were 
staunch advocates —as we are despisers and loathers of the silly and 
wicked practice — of duelling, we should say there were almost no 
terms too unmeasured in which to reprobate the conduct of the 
seconds on that occasion. To suffer a meeting upon a mere point 
of form, an etiquette of honour, to proceed to such a murderous 
conclusion! After the first exchange of shots, the seconds should 
have compelled their principals to a reconciliation ;— had we been 
in the place of either of them, no second shot should have been fired 
but through our body. But, as we have said, we despise the code un- 
der which they acted; and shall never cease our exertions to pro- 
mote such an advancement of true civilization, as may render the 
giving a challenge infamous. 





36.— The Voluntary System, a Discourse delivered in St. John’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., §e. By Evan M. Jounson, Rector. 
Brooklyn: Arnold and Van Anden. 1838. 


Tuts discourse presents a sufficiently clear and sensible view of 
a familiar argument. It has no special claim, however, upon the pub- 
lic attention, and would have been passed over by us without ani- 
madversion, but for the following note on page seventh : 
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‘In an article on the present state of the Church of England, in the last New 
York Review, we were nota little surprised to read the following: page 306. 
‘That only one nation (unless the reign of Atheism in France be an exception) 
has ever yet attempted to do without a formal connexion between Church and 
State, and in this one case the experiment is but a few years old.’ While we join 
most sincerely with this writer, in the hope that in the attempt to correct abuses, 
and to restore the doctrines and practice of the primitive church, the friends of 
that church may be guided by wisdom and moderation; we cannot join in that 
‘hankering’ after the ‘loaves and fishes’ which is manifested so often in this 
whole article.” 


It is not perfectly clear what it is precisely in the remark of ours 
he has quoted, that “‘ surprises” Mr. Johnson. ‘The assertion, we 
take it, is perfectly true in point of fact, not likely to be questioned 
by any one competent to judge; nor is it liable, so far as we can 
perceive, to any inference of a nature to excite “ surprise.” 

Let this, however, pass; it is the latter part of the note to which 
we take exception, in which Mr. Johnson accuses us of a“ hank- 
ering after the loaves and fishes” of church establishments. 

Now we, the New York Review, are such a “ synodical individ- 
ual” — (individuum synodicum,) as old Andrew Marvel would say — 
such a manifold passionless personage, that we notice this charge 
against us less from any special concern it gives ws, than for the sake 
of the principle involved. 

We remark, then, that to charge upon another person odious 
motives or dispositions has, by the consent of mankind, always been 
considered a grave offence against courtesy, charity, and justice. 
We have nowhere avowed any such “ hankering” —the author of 
this sermon knew, of course, that the charge would be offensive to 
us, and repudiated by us. He knew that we should not admit that 
there is any thing in the article that “ manifests” such a ‘“hank- 
ering ;”’ therefore, to make such a charge—to charge us, by an in- 
ference of his own from something else which we have expressed, 
with having certain wrong feelings which we have not expressed, 
and which he knew we should deny —without any proof, or cita- 
tions in justification of his opinion, we look upon as a violation of 
christian charity and justice. 

We regret that the impropriety of making such kind of charges, 
is too little understood or felt in the religious community. For 
ourselves, we simply assure the public that, as we believe we know 
our own feelings best, we disclaim the disposition imputed. 
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37.—Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Louisa Taylor, or an Illustration of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in awakening, renewing, and sanctify- 
ing the heart. By Lot Jones, A. M., Missionary, &c. New- 
York: Published by John 8. Taylor. 1838. 12mo. pp. 324. 





Tue memoirs of Mrs. Taylor, we should judge, will not be par- 
ticularly interesting to the religious public at large. The incidents 
of her life are nowise noteworthy; and the history of her “ religious 
experience,” and the record of her sentiments and feelings in the 
earlier part of her life—though not, as in many books of this class, 
unsound, exaggerated, or morbid—are still sufficiently common- 
place. We think Mr. Jones would have made a much more inte- 
resting and edifying book, by curtailing the earlier, and enlarging 
the latter part of the memoir. 

As it is, however, whoever will read the work will receive a 
salutary impression from contemplating the character of a truly 
excellent woman, of superior endowments, and a faithful and ex- 
emplary piety. They will also derive a high impression of the 
affectionate fidelity of Mr. Jones, in the discharge of his peculiarly 
responsible duties as a city missionary in the service of the Church. 
We do not mean that he exalts himself: we mean that there is 
that sort of indirect evidence of his fidelity, which is the stronger 
from the simplicity and unconsciousness of the author. 





Nore.—There are a number of books still before us for ex- 
tended review, or briefer notice. They include several publish- 
ed during the last quarter, and some of previous publication. 
Many of these relate to subjects of great interest and importance ; 
and we hope to do them full justice in our next number. Our 
readers will perceive, that we have in this number approached 
more nearly than before, to a fulfilment of our intention of making 
this article, a complete critical survey of noticeable current publi- 
cations. We shall aim to realize our ideal still more completely 
in the succeeding numbers. In the meantime we wish to say that 
the maxims which govern us are : first, the judgments cf this arti- 
cle shall be pronounced only upon a thorough examination of the 
works : secondly, upon literary principles, unaffected by any per- 
sonal considerations: and, thirdly, from a high moral stand-point. 
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